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REMARKS  • 

(J  ,  OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD 

TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS, 

AT 


WARREN,  OHIO,  SEPTEMBER  19,  1874, 

IN  REPLY  TO 

ATTACKS  UP02i  HIS  OFFICIAL  CHARACTER. 


Fellow-Citizens  :  I  have  thought  for  a  number  of  years  that  we  should 
soon  reach  a  point  where  our  political  discussions  would  not  relate  mainly  to 
the  past;  wherein  the  language  of  some  politicians  of  the  day  we  should  "  let 
bygones  be  bygones,"  and  the  politics  of  our  time  would  look  mainly  to  the  fu- 
ture; but  the  presence  of  great  events,  such  as  have  transpired  within  the  past 
few  days  in  one  of  our  States,  leads  me  to  fear  we  must  again  discuss  some  of 
the  questions  connected  with  the  war.  To-night  I  should  prefer  to  discuss 
that  and  other  questions  of  public  policy.  Thus  far  in  my  public  speeches  there 
has  been  but  little  personal  discussion.  I  have  tried  to  make  my  public  life  as 
impersonal  as  possible ;  but  the  course  taken  by  some  citizens  of  this  district 
justifies  me,  I  think,  in  departing  from  the  ordinary  rule,  and  I  shall  discuss 
to-night  mainly  questions  of  a  somewhat  personal  character.  In  the  first  place 
I  recognize  it  as  a  peculiarly  important  element  in  our  American  politics  that 
the  full  blaze  of  public  discussion,  investigation  and  inquiry  cotfcerning  all 
men  who  serve  the  public  is  a  safeguard  to  our  institutions.  I  do  not  complain 
if  sometimes  the  fierce  light  of  the  public  press  burns  rather  than  enlightens. 
That  perhaps  is  one  of  the  necessary  incidents  to  a  full  discussion  of  individuals 
and  communities.  I  indorse  and  rejoice  in  the  principle  of  the  utmost  indi- 
vidual liberty  of  judgment  about  all  men,  whatsoever  their  station  and  career. 
That  right  of  private  judgment  is  absolute  in  eTery  American  citizen.  I  find 
no  fault  with  any  man  for  exercising  it  upon  me  in  the  fullest  possible  manner. 
I  only  demand  that  it  shall  be  exercised  upon  me  in  justice  and  for  the  sake  of 
truth.  "\\  henever  it  is  exercised  for  any  other  purpose  and  in  any  other  spirit, 
perhaps  it  is  all  the  Avorse  for  the  man  who  so  exercises  it ;  but  I  have  in  that 
case  a  right  to  respond.   I  have  come  here  to-night  to  reply  to  a 

CLASS  OF  CRITICISMS 

that  have  been  made  upon  me  during  the  last  two  years.  When  I  have  fully 
stated  what  I  have  to  say  on  any  one  of  these  points  I  invite  any  man,  friend  or 
enemy,  to  put  any  question  he  chooses  concerning  that  point.  '  I  am  of  course 
addressing  myself  to  all  who  are  in  the  audience  ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  men 
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whom  I  do  riot  care  to  address — I  mean  those  who  are  glad  to  find  me  wrong— 
and  who  would  he  unwilling  and  grieved  to  know  that  I  am  not  wrong.  That 
class  of  men  I  do  not  address  with  any  hope  of  changing  any  sentiment  they 
may  hold  concerning  me.  But  there  is  a  class  into  whose  hearts  and  minds, 
for  the  last  eighteen  months  at  least,  a  series  of  repeated  accusations  against 
me  have  been  poured,  until  they  have  come  to  think  that  there  must  be 
some  truth  in  the  charges.  I  have  great  sympathy  for  that  class  of  men. 
They  have  been  made  to  doubt  where  they  formerly  trusted,  and  hearing  but 
one  side,  came  to  believe  there  was  no  other.  To  that  class  I  address  myself  with 
the  utmost  desire  to  have  them  know  what  I  am  and  what  my  public  life  has 
been,  and  to  give  them  whatever  information  I  may  possess  on  any  point 
touching  that  career. 

As  I  came  up  stairs  to-night  a  note  was  put  into  my  hand  which  has  led  me 
to  make  as  the  first  point  what  I  did  not  intend  to  notice  until  at  a  later  stage 
of  my  remarks.  In  the  year  1864  I  argued  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  that  I  did  so  gave  offense  to  a  great  many  good  Re- 
publicans of  the  Nineteenth  district.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Indiana  con- 
spirators. 

BOWLES  AND  MILLIGAN, 

in  1884,  were  arrested  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  prevent  the  enlistment 
of  troops  into  our  army,  and  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  by  forming  a  secret  organization  to  resist  the  Government.  Those  men 
were  arrested  at  their  homes  in  Indiana,  tried  by  a  military  court  and  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  President  Lincoln  commuted  their  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment for  life.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  Indiana,  to  determine  whether  the 
military  tribunal  had  a  right  to  try  them.  The  court  was  divided  in  opinion 
and  the  case  came  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1866. 

Just  about  that  time  there  had  been  in  Congress  a  very  considerable  discus- 
sion concerning  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  of  our  officers  in  carrying  into 
civil  communities  the  military  jurisdiction  and  rule  further  than  they  were 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  and  I  had  taken  strong  grounds  in  Congress 
against  the  exercise  of  military  power  in  States  not  in  rebellion,  it  being  gen- 
erally known  that  I  had  resisted  Avhat  some  of  the  more  extreme  of  our  own 
party  thought  the  military  authorities  might  safely  do.  I  was  asked  if  I  would 
be  willing  to  argue  the  case  of  Bowles  and  Milligan  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  answered  that  if  the  case  turns  on  the  justice  of  those  men  being  punished  I 
will  not  defend  them  in  any  way  whatever,  for  I  believed  they  deserved  the 
severest  punishment ;  but  that  if  the  case  turned  on  the  question  as  to  who 
has  the  power  to  try  those  men  I  believed  that  there  is  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  State.  ro  take  a  citizen  of  Indiana  not  a 
soldier  and  import  a  military  tribunal  to  hit  I:ome  to  try  him  and  punish  him. 
So  important  did  I  regard  this  principle  in  that  exciting  time  to  the  future  of 
this  country,  that  with  my  eyes  open  to  the  fact  that  I  took  a  very  great 
political  risk  defending,  not  Bowles  and  Milligan,  but  the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen in  a  civil  community  where  war  is  not  raging  to  be  tried  by  the  courts 
of  the  country  and  before  juries  of  his  own  land,  and  not  to  be  dragged  away 
outside  of  his  own  doors  to  be  tried  by  a  military  organization  brought  from  a 
distance,  I  made  the  argument  now  complained  of.  I  believed  that,  having  put 
down  the  rebellion,  having  saved  civil  liberty  in  this  country  against  cruel  in- 
vasion, Ave  ought  also  to  save  it  from  our  own  recklessness. 

I  happen  to  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the  argument  that  I  made  before  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  year  18C6  ;  and  I  desire  to  say  that  I  felt  when  I  made 
that  argument  that  I  was  doing  as  worthy  a  thing  as  I  had  ever  done  in  my  life, 
and  I  look  back  upon  it  to-night  with  as  much  sincere  pride  and  satisfaction  as 
upon  any  act  of  my  political  life.  [Applause.]  I  ought  to  add  that  I  have  never 
even  seen  Bowles  or  Milligan.  I  knew  that  they  wei  *  poor  and  probably  could 
not  pay  for  their  defense.  I  was  never  promised  and  »i.t*ver  received  any  com- 
pensation for  it.  I  paid  the  expense  of  printing  my  owj  r.net  and  my  argument. 
I  never  received  any  compensation  for  it ;  I  did  it  in  a .- ]  onse  of  what  I  believed 
to  be  a  most  vital  and  important  principle  not  only  Lb  Use  Republican  party 
but  to  the  nation  ;  namely,  that  in  no  part  of  our  civil  community  must  the 
military  be  exalted  above  the  civil  authority,  [applause  ;]  but  that  tfao»e  vcen, 
however  unworthy,  however  guilty,  and  however  disloyal  to  their  country, 
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should  not  be  tried  by  ajay  but  a  lawful,  ®iv»il  tribunal,  -Congress  had  provided 
laws  for  trying  every  crirn^tbat.; those  mki  wero  eh.yget^  with,  and  for  trying 
it  by  a  civil  court.  Now,  l,beiie.ve.that»a5i  tyver'.tlns  land^ne  of  the  crreat  land- 
marks of  civilization  and  civil  liberty  is  the  self -restraining  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  curbing  themselves  and  governing  themselves  by  the  limit  of  the 
civil  law.  I  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  sus- 
tained the  position  I  took  in  that  argument.  There  were  some  differences  as 
to  the  reasoning  by  which  the  court  reached  the  result,  but  the  ruling  of  the 
court  was  unanimous  that  the  trial  had  been  unauthorized  by  law,  and  that  the 
men  must  therefore  be  released.  That  did  not  release  them,  however  from  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  try  them  in  the  civil  courts  for  the  crimes  with 
which  they  were  charged.  The  note  that  I  referred  to  as  being  handed  to  me 
was  that  I  should  explain  how  it  was  that  I,  a  Republican  and  a  Representative, 
gave  my  voice  and  whatever  ability  I  possessed  as  a  lawyer,  to  save  rebel  con- 
spirators from  punishment.  My  answer  was,  "Hang  them!  but  hang  them 
according  to  law,  [applause  :]  if  you  hang  them  otherwise  you  commit  murder. " 
Now,  if  any  one  has  any  question  to  ask  on  this  subject  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

[The  speaker  here  paused,  but  there  came  from  the  audience  no  response  to 
the  request.] 

There  are  three  other  things  which  I  propose  to  discuss  ;  two  of  them  may 
hardly  be  said  to  refer  to  my  public  career,  one  of  them  directlv  to  my  official 
work.    The  first  one  I  shall  refer  to  is  my  alleged  connection  with 

THE  CREDIT  MOBILIER. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  people  in  the  United  States  who  use  these  words 
without  any  adequate  idea  of  what  they  mean.   I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great' 
many  people  feel  about  it  very  much  as  the  fish- woman  at  Billingsgate  market 
felt  when  Sidney  Smith,  the  great  humorist  of  England,  came  along  and  began 
to  talk  with  her.   She  answered  back  in  a  very  saucv  way,  and  he  finally  com- 
menced to  call  her  mathematical  names;  he  called  her  a  parallelogram,  a 
hypothenuse,  a  parallelopipedon,  and  other  such  terms,  and  she  stood  back 
aghast  and  said  she  never  heard  such  a  nasty  talking  man  in  her  life— never 
was  abused  so  before.   Now  people  think  they  have  said  an  enormous  thing 
when  they  say  that  somebody  had  something  to  do  with  the  Credit  Mobilier.  I 
Jask  your  attention  just  for  a  few  moments  to  what  that  thing  is,  and  in  the 
'  next  place  to  understand  precisely  what  it  is  that  I  am  supposed  to  have  had 
jto  do  with  it. 

I   The  Credit  Mobilier  was  a  corporation  charted  in  1859  by  the  State  of  Penn- 

Jsylvania,  and  authorized  to  build  houses,  buy  lands,  loan  money,  &c.  Nothing 
of  consequence  was  done  with  that  company  until  the  year  1867,  when  a  number 
of  men  bought  up  whatever  stock  there  was  in  it  and  commenced  to  do  a  very 
large  business.  In  the  winter  of  1867  Mr.  Train  came  to  me  and  showed  me  a 
list  of  names  and  subscribers  to  the  stock  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company  and 
asked  me  to  subscribe  $1,000.  I  should  say  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  list,  and  many  more  prominent  business  men.  He  said 
tha*  the  company  was  going  to  buy  lands  along  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad 
at  places  where  they  thought  cities  and  villages  would  grow  up  and  to  develop 
them,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the  country  would  make  that 
investment  double  itself  in  a  very  short  time. 

That  was  the  alleged  scheme  that  the  Credit  Mobilier  Company  had  under- 
taken—a thing  that  if  there  is  any  gentleman  in  Warren  who  would  feel  any 
hesitancy  in  buying,  it  would  be  because  he  didn't  believe  in  the  growth  of  the 
country  where  the  business  was  to  be  done.  That  stock  was  offered  to  me  as  a 
plain  business  proposition,  with  no  intimation  whatever  that  it  was  offered 
because  the  subscribers  were  members  of  Congress,  for  it  was  offered  to  many 
other  people,  and  no  better  men  lived  than  at  least  a  large  number  of  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  it  was  offered.  Some  of  them  took  it  at  once.  Some  men  are 
cautious  about  making  an  investment;  others  are  quick  to  determine.  To 
none  of  those  men  was  any  explanation  made  that  this  Credit  Mobilier  Com- 
pany was  in  any  way  connected  with  a  ring  of  seven  men  who  owned  the  prin- 
cipal portion  of  the  stock  and  who  had  contracted  with  the  directors  of  the 
Union  Pacific  road  for  building  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  at  an  extravagant 
price,  largely  above  what  the  work  was  worth.  That  was  a  secret  held  only  by 
those  seven  men  who  owned  the  principal  portion  of  the  stock.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  who  was  the  center  cf  the  company  of  seven  men, 
sought  to  gain  the  friendship  of  fifteen  or  twenty  prominent  Congressmen  with 


the  view  of  protecting  himself  and  the  Pacific  Railroad  against  any  investiga- 
tion which  might  he  mjaflecy  tot  jit,,  was?  a  nice? ssa;ry  j7ai«fc  of  his  plan  not  to 
divulge  that  purpose  b'r  inla/iy,  v,l£y.t'&  intftnate;to  thern£h«f  he  might  draw  upon 
them  for  favors.       »  c<  »  .....  «•••„•»*•« 

Long  before  any  such  purpose  was  realized,  long  before  any  pressure  came 
upon  Mr.  Ames,  most  of  the  men  who  had  been  invited  to  purchase  that  stock 
had  either  declined  to  purchase  or  had  purchased  and  realized,  or  had  purchased 
and  sold  out.  But  in  1872,  in  the  midst  of  the  Presidential  campaign,  an  article 
was  published  in  the  public  journals  charging  that  sixteen  prominent  members 
of  Congress — Senators  and  Representatives — had  sold  their  votes  for  money  or 
stock  ;  that  they  had  accepted  bribes.  You  remember  that  I  was  running  for 
Congress  in  this  district  at  that  time.  When  that  news  came  I  was  away  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  came  home  and  the  first  day  aftermy  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington I  authorized  to  be  published  a  statement  concerning  what  I  knew  about 
the  Oakes  Ames  business.  A  great  many  people  suppose  now  and  say,  and  it 
has  been  repeated  a  hundred  times  in  this  district,  and  especially  in  this  town 
during  the  last  two  weeks,  that  Mr.  Garfield  hedged  and  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  Credit  Mobilier  business,  until  finally  the  investigation  brought  it  out. 
I  repeat  that  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Washington  1  made  a  statement  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"  Washington,  September  15,  1872. 
"General  Garfield,  who  has  just  arrived  here  from  the  Indian  country,  has 
to-day  had  the  first  opportunity  of  seeing  the  charges  connecting  his  name  with 
receiving  shares  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  from  Oakes  Ames.  He  authorizes  the 
statement  that  he  never  subscribed  for  a  single  share  of  the  stock,  and  that  he 
never  received  or  saw  a  share  of  it.  When  the  company  was  first  formed, 
-George  Francis  Train,  then  active  in  it,  came  to  AVashington  and  exhibited  a 
list  of  subscribers,  of  leading  capitalists  and  some  members  of  Congress,  to  the 
stock  of  the  company.  The  subscription  was  described  as  a  popular  one  of 
$1,000  cash.  Train  urged  General  Garfield  to  subscribe  on  two  occasions,  and 
each  time  he  declined.  Subsecp.iently  he  was  again  informed  that  the  list  was 
nearly  completed,  but  that  a  chance  remained  for  him  to  subscribe,  when  he 
again  declined,  and  to  this  day  he  has  not  subscribed  for  or  received  any  share  of 
stock  or  bond  of  the  company." 

Now  I  want  my  audience  to  understand  that  in  the  midst  of  that  storm  and 
tempest  of  accusation,  and  only  a  little  while  before  the  election,  I  started  it 
and  let  it  go  broadcast  to  the  daily  press,  that  I  did  know  something  about  the 
Credit  Mobilier ;  that  I  had  on  two  occasions  discussed  the  matter  ;  that  I  had 
taken  it  into  consideration,  and  that  finally  I  had  declined  to  subscribe  ;  that  I 
never  had  owned  or  held  a  share  ;  had  never  seen  a  certificate  of  the  stock. 
Now,  I  am  not  asking  you  at  this  moment  to  discuss  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment, but  only  to  say  that  I  stated  it  long  before  there  was  any  investigation 
talked  of  ;  that  I  never  dodged  or  evaded  or  denied  having  any  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  but  at  the  first  declared  plainly  and  finally  what  1  did  know  about  it. 

When  Congress  met,  Speaker  Blaine  and  the  rest  of  us  whose  names  were 
concerned  in  it.  at  once,  on  the  first  morning  of  the  session,  demanded  a  com- 
mittee of  investigation  to  go  through  with  the  whole  subject  from  beginning 
to  end.  I  want  those  gentlemen  who  talk  about  Mr.  Garfield  being  got  after  by 
committees  of  investigation  to  know  that  no  investigation  into  any  public  affair 
has  been  held  in  the  last  three  years  in  Washington  that  I  have  not  helped  to 
organize  and  bring  about.  [Applause.] 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

Now  what  was  the  investigation  V  You  will  remember  that  before  the  investi- 
gation had  gone  far  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  excitement  swept  over  the  Avhole 
country  that  has  hardly  been  paralleled  in  American  history.  Some  men  whose 
names  were  connected  with  the  charges  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  matter,  shocked 
at  the  terrible  charge  of  bribery  thrown  at  them,  in  the  hurry  of  the  momeat 
so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  give  equivocal  answers  as  to  whether  they  knew 
anything  about  the  matter  or  not,  and  the  impression  was  made  throughout  the 
country  that  most  of  them  had  denied  that  they  knew  anything  about  it.  The 
fact  was  that  the  country  was  settling  down  to  the  belief  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  mere  campaign  slander  and  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  Looking  at  the 
subject  from  this  distance,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  impression  left 
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upon  the  American  mind  is  that  the  faults  of  those  -who  were  charged  with 
buying  stock  was  not  that  they  did  anything  wrong  in  reference  to  the  stock, 
but  that  afterwards  they  prevaricated,  or  lied  about  it.  Now,  without  dis- 
cussing anybody  else.  I  call  you  to  witness  that  I  stated  at  once  what  I  knew 
about  it  the  first  time  that  I  knew  the  thing  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers.  When  the  committee  of  investigation  came  to  make  up 

THEIR  REPORT 

there  was  one  thing  in  that  report  to  which  I  personally  took  exception,  and; 
«mly  one.  I  understand  that  a  gentleman  occupied  this  room  a  few  nights  ago 
who  undertook  to  make  the  impression  upon  his  audience  that  Mr.  Garfield  was 
found  guilty  of  some  improper  relation  with  the  Credit  Mobilier.  Let  me  read 
you  a  sentence  or  two  from  that  report.   The  committee  say  : 

"Concerning  the  members  to  whom  he  had  sold  or  offered  to  sell  the  stock, 
the  committee  say  that  they  'do  not  find  that  Mr.  Ames,  in  his  negotiations 
with  the  persons  above  named,  entered  into  any  detail  of  the  relations  between 
the  Credit  Mobilier  Company  and  the  Union  'Pacific  Company,  or  gave  them 
any  specific  information  as  to  the  amount  of  dividends  they  would  be  likely  to 
receive  further  than  has  been  already  stated,  viz.,  that  in  some  cases  he  had 
guaranteed  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent.  *  *  *  They  do  not  find  as  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  House  above  named  that  they  were  aware  of  the  object  of 
Mr.  Ames,  or  that  they  had  any  other  purpose  in  taking  this  stock  than  to  make 
a  profitable  investment.  *  *  *  They  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  of 
these  members  of  Congress  have  been  affected  in  their  official  action  in  conse- 
quence of  interest  in  the  Credit  Mobilier  stock.  *  *  *  They  do  not  find 
that  either  of  the  above-named  gentlemen  in  contracting  with  Mr.  Ames  had 
any  corrupt  motive  or  purpose  himself,  or  was  aware  Mr.  Ames  had  any.  Nor 
did  either  of  them  suppose  he  was  guilty  of  any  impropriety  or  even  indelicacy 
in  becoming  a  purchaser  of  this  stock.'  And  finally,  'that  the  committee  find 
nothing  in  the  conduct  or  motives  of  either  of  these  members  in  taking  this 
stock,  that  calls  for  any  recommendation  by  the  committee  of  the  House." 
(See  pp.  viii,  ix,  x.) 

In  Mr.  Ames 's  first  testimony  he  names  sixteen  members  of  Congress  to  whom 
he  offered  the  stock,  and  says  that  eleven  of  them  bought  it,  but  he  sets  Mr. 
Garfield  down  among  the  five  who  did  not  buy  it.  He  says  :  "He  (Garfield)  did 
not  pay  for  it  or  receive  it.  *  *  He  never  paid  any  money  on  that  stock  nor 
received  money  on  account  of  it."  Let  me  add  that  the  last  grant  to  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad  was  by  the  act  of  July,  1864,  and  that  Oakes  Ames  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  till  more  than  two  years  after  that  date. 

The  point  to  which  I  took  exception  to  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
ihis  :  The  report  held  that  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr.  Garfield  did  agree  upon  the 
purchase  of  the  stock,  and  that  Mr.  Garfield  received  8329  on  account  of  it.  I 
insisted  that  the  evidence  did  not  warrant  that  conclusion,  and  rose  in  my 
place  in  the  House,  and  announced  that  I  should  make  that  statement  good  be- 
fore the  American  public  :  that  I  hold  myself  responsible  to  demonstrate  that 
the  committee  was  wrong  ;  that  although  they  charged  me  with  no  Avrong,  they 
still  had  made  a  mistake  of  fact,  which  was  against  the  evidence  and  an  injus- 
tice to  me.  Soon  after  I  published  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight  pages,  in  which 
I  carefully  and  thoroughly  reviewed  all  the  testimony  relating  to  me.  I  have 
now  stood  before  the  American  people  since  the  8th  day  of  May,  1873,  announc- 
ing that  the  following  propositions  were  proven  concerning  myself  :  That  I 
never  agreed  even  to  take  the  stock  of  Mr.  Ames  ;  that  I  never  subscribed  for 
it,  never  did  take  it,  never  received  any  dividends  from  it,  and  was  never  in 
any  way  made  a  beneficiary  by  it.  Seven  thousand  copies  of  that  pamphlet 
have  been  distributed  through  the  United  States.  Almost  every  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  has  had  a  copy  mailed  to  it.  Every  member  of  the  Porty> 
second  Congress — Democrat  and  Piepublican — had  a  copy,  and  there  is  not 
known  to  me  a  man  who  having  read  my  review  has  denied  its  conclusiveness 
of  those  propositions  after  having  read  them.  I  have  seen  no  newspaper  re- 
view of  it  that  denies  the  conclusiveness  of  the  propositions.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  a  great  public  journal,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  said  a  few 
days  ago  that  on  this  point  General  Garfield's  answer  had  been  received  by  the 
American  people  as  satisfactory.  [Applause.]  If  there  is  any  gentleman  in 
this  audience  who  desires  to  ask  any  question  concerning  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it.  [No  response.]  If  not,  woidd  not  it  be  about  as  well 
to  modify  the  talk  on  that  subject  hereafter  ?  [Applause.] 
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Now  the  next  thing  I  shall  mention  is  a  question  purely  of  official  conduct— 
and  that  is  a  subject  which  has  grown  threadbare  in  this  community,  and  yet 
I  desire  your  attention  to  it  for  a  few  moments.   I  refer  to 

THE  INCREASE  OF  OFFICIAL  SALARIES, 

one  year  and  a  half  ago.   First,  what  are  the  accusations  concerning  me  ? 

There  are  several  citizens  in  this  town  who  have  signed  their  names  to  state- 
ments in  the  newspapers  during  that  discussion  declaring  that  Mr.  Garfield 
had  committed  a  theft,  a  robbery  ;  that,  to  use  the  plain  Saxon  word,  he  was  a 
thief,  that  any  man  who  took  or  voted  for  a  retroactive  increase  of  salary  was  a 
thief.  In  one  of  these  articles  it  Avas  argued  in  this  wise  :  "If  I  hire  a  clerk 
in  my  bank  on  a  certain  salary  and  he,  having  the  key  to  my  safe,  takes  out  five 
hundred  or  five  thousand  dollars  more  than  we  agreed  for  and  puts  it  in  his 
pocket,  it  is  simply  theft  or  robbery.  He  happened  to  have  access  to  the  funds 
and  he  got  hold  of  them  ;  so  did  Congress.  You  can't  gloss  it  over,''  says  the 
writer,  "  it  is  robbery. " 

Now,  f  ellow-citizehs,  I  presume  you  will  agree  that  you  can  wrong  even  the 
devil  himself ,  and  that  it  is  not  right  or  manly  to  lie,  even  about  Satan.  I  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  are  far  enough  past  the  passion  of  that  period  to  talk 
plainly  and  coolly  about  the  increase  of  salaries. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  say  to-night  what  I  have  said  through  all  this  tem- 
pest, that  for  a  Congress  to  increase  its  own  pay  and  make  it  retroactive,  is 
not  theft,  is  not  robbery,  and  you  do  injustice  to  the  truth  when  you  call  it  so. 
There  is  ground  enough  in  which  to  denounce  it  without  straining  the  truth. 
Now  if  Congress  cannot  fix  its  own  salary,  who  can  V  The  Constitution  of 
your  country  says,  in  unmistakable  words,  that  "Senators  and  Eepresentatives 
shall  receive  a  compensation  to  be  ascertained  by  law  and  paid  out  of  the  na- 
tional Treasury. "  Nobody  makes  the  law  but  Congress.  It  was  a  very  deli- 
cate business  in  the  beginning  for  our  fathers  to  make  a  law  paying  themselves 
money.  They  understood  it  so,  and  when  they  sent  the  Constitution  out  to 
the  several  States  the  question  Avas  raised  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  put 
a  curb  upon  Congress  in  reference  to  their  own  pay,  and  in  several  of  the  States 
suggestions  were  sent  in.  When  the  First  Congress  met  James  Madison  of- 
fered seventeen  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  finally  Congress  voted  to 
send  twelve  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  country  ;  one  of  them  was  this  : 
"No  law  varying  the  compensation  of  the  Senators  or  Eepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress shall  take  effect  until  an  election  has  intervened."  In  other  words  the 
First  Congress  proposed  that  an  amendment  should  be  made  to  the  new  Con- 
stitution that  no  Congress  could  raise  its  own  pay  and  make  it  retroactive. 
That  was  sent  to  the  States  for  their  ratification.  The  States  adopted  ten  of 
those  amendments.  Two  they  rejected  ;  and.  this  was  one  of  the  two.  They 
said  it  should  not  be  in  the  Constitution.  The  reason  given  for  its  rejection, 
by  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  that  time,  was  this  :  He  said  :  "If  we  adopt  it,  this 
may  happen  ;  one  party  will  go  into  power  in  a  new  Congress,  but,  just  before 
the  old  Congress  expires,  the  defeated  party  may  pass  a  law  reducing  the  pay  of 
Congress  to  ten  cents  a  day." 

It  will  never  do  thus  to  put  one  Congress  into  the  power  of  another  ;  it  would 
be  an  engine  of  wrong  and  injustice.  For  this  reason  our  fathers  refused  to 
put  into  the  Constitution  a  clause  that  would  prevent  back  pay.  Now  it  will 
not  do  to  say  that  a  provision  that  has  been  deliberately  rejected  from  the  Con- 
stitution is  virtually  therej  and  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  is  just  to  call  it  theft 
and  robbery  for  Congress  to  do  what  it  has  plainly  the  constitutional  right  to 
do.   I  use  the  word  right  in  its  legal  sense. 

Now  take  another  step.  I  hold  in  my  hand  here  a  record  of  all  the  changes 
of  pay  that  have  been  made  since  this  Government  was  founded,  and  in  every 
case— I  am  not  arguing  now  that  it  is  right  at  all,  I  am  only  giving  you  a  his- 
tory of  it— in  every  single  instance  when  Congress  has  raised  its  pay  it  has  raised 
it  to  take  effect  from  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  the  Congress.  Six  times 
Congress  has  increased  its  own  pay,  and  every  time  it  made  the  pay  retroactive. 
I  say  again,  I  am  not  arguing  that  this  was  right  and  proper  ;  I  am  only  argu- 
ing that  it  was  lawful  and  constitutional  to  do  it.  In  1856  the  pay  was  raised, 
and  was  made  retroactive,  for  a  year  and  four  months,  and  the  member  of  Con- 
gress from  this  district  threw  the  casting  vote  that  made  it  a  law.  That  act 
raised  the  pay  by  a  larger  per  cent,  than  the  act  of  last  Congress.  Joshua  E. 
Giddmgs  was  the  one  hundredth  man  that  voted  aye.   Ninety-nine  voted  »io. 
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Joshua  E.  Giddings'  vote  the  other  way  would  have  turned  the  score  against  it. 
That  vote  gave  hack  pay  for  a  year  and  four  months.  That  vote  gave  Congress 
nine  months'  hack  pay  for  a  time  when  members  would  not  have  been  entitled 
to  anything  whatever,  because  under  the  old  law  they  were  paid  only  during  the 
session.  What  did  this  district  do  V  Did  it  call  him  a  thief  and  a  robber  ?  A 
few  weeks  after  that  vote  this  district  elected  him  to  Congress  for  the  tenth 
time.  Have  the  ethics  of  the  world  changed  since  1856  ?  Would  I  be  a  thief 
and  robber  in  1S73,  if  I  had  done  what  my  predecessor  did  in  1856  ?  In  1SG6  the 
pay  was  raised  ;  that  time  it  was  put  in  the  appropriation  bill,  (a  very  impor- 
tant appropriation  bill,)  a  bill  giving  bounties  to  soldiers.  It  passed  through 
the  Senate  and  came  to  the  House  ;  there  was  a  disagreement  about  it.  Sen- 
ator Sherman,  of  Chio,  had  charge  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  voted  against 
the  increase  of  pay  every  time  when  it  came  up  on  its  own  merits,  but  he  was 
outvoted.  Finally  it  went  to  a  committee  of  conference,  and  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  conference.  Theconf erence  report  between  the 
two  houses  was  made  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Sherman  brought  in  the  report, 
saying  when  he  brought  it  in  that  he  had  been  opposed  to  the  increase  of  pay, 
but  the  Senate  had  overruled  him.  He  voted  for  the  conference  report,  voted 
for  the  final  passage  of  the  bill.  That  bill  gave  back  pay  for  a  year  and  five 
months.  Was  John  Sherman  denounced  as  a  thief  and  robber  for  that  ?  Was 
Benjamin  F.  Wade  called  a  thief  and  robber  ? 

At  that  time  I  was  not  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  had  no  other  re- 
sponsibility than  that  of  an  individual  representative.  I  voted  against  the 
increase  of  salary  then  ;  at  all  stages  I  voted  against  the  conference  report,  but 
it  passed  through  the  House  on  final  vote  by  just  one  majority.  I  don't  re- 
member that  anybody  ever  praised  me,  particularly,  for  voting  against  that 
report,  and  I  never  heard  anybody  blaming  John  Sherman  for  voting  for  it. 

Now,  in  1873,  the  conditions  were  exactly  the  reverse.  I  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  had -charge  of  the  great  appropriation  bill.  There  was  put 
upon  that  bill  against  my  earnest  protest  a  proposition  to  increase  salaries.  I 
take  it  there  is  no  one  here  who  will  deny  that  I  worked  as  earnestly  as  I  could 
to  prevent  the  putting  of  that  increase  upon  the  bill.  I  did  not  work  against 
it  because  it  was  a  theft  or  robbery  to  put  it  on  there ;  I  worked  against  it  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  indecent,  unbecoming,  and  in  the  highest  degree  unwise 
and  injudicious  to  increase  the  salaries  at  that  time.  First,  because  they  had 
been  increased  in  1856,  and  in  proportion  to  other  salaries,  Congressmen  were 
paid  enough — paid  more  in  proportion  than  most  other  officials  were  paid. 
Second,  the  glory  of  the  Congress  had  been  that  it  was  bringing  down  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  from  the  highest  level  of  war  to  the  lowest  level 
of  peace ;  and  that  if  we  raised  our  own  salaries,  unless  the  rise  had  been, 
made  before,  it  would  be  the  keynote  on  which  the  whole  tune  of  extravagance 
would  be  sung.  I  believed,  too,  that  it  woidd  seriously  injure  the  Kepuhlican 
party,  and  on  that  score  I  thought  we  ought  to  resist  it.  I  did  all  in  my  power 
to  prevent  that  provision  being  added  to  the  bill.  I  voted  against  it  eighteen 
times.  I  spoke  against  it,  but  by  a  very  large  vote  in  the  House,  and  a  still 
larger  vote  in  the  Senate,  the  salary  clause  was  put  upon  the  bill.  I  was  cap* 
tain  of  the  ship,  and  this  objectionable  freight  had  been  put  upon  my  deck.  I 
had  tried  to  keep  it  off.  What  should  I  do  ?  Burn  the  ship?  Sink  her?  Or, 
having  washed  my  hands  of  the  responsibility  for  that  part  of  her  cargo  I  had 
tried  to  keep  off,  navigate  her  into  port,  and  let  those  who  had  put  this  freight 
on  be  responsible  for  it  ?  Using  that  figure,  that  was  the  course  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  adopt.  Now  on  that  matter  I  might  have  made  an  error  of  judg- 
ment. I  believed  then  and  now  that  if  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  kill  this 
bill,  and  had  thus  brought  on  an  extra  session,  I  believe  to-day,  I  say.  had  I 
been  able  to  do  that,  I  should  have  been  the  worst  blamed  man  in  the  United 
States.  Why  ?  During  the  long  months  of  the  extra  session  that  would  have 
followed,  with  the  evils  which  the'  country  woiddhave  felt  by  having  its  bust* 
ne6S  disturbed  by  Congress,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  result,  men  would  have 
said  all  this  has  come  about  because  we  did  not  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  thg 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  nerve  enough^and  force  enough  to  carry  his 
bill  through  by  the  end  of  the  session.  The  next  time  we  have  a  Congress,  we 
had  better  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  man  who  will  get  his  bills  through.  Suppose 

I  had  answered  there  was  that  salary  increase  "That  won't  do.   You  had 

shown  your  hand  on  the  salary  question  ;  you  had  protested  against  it  and  you 
had  doue  your  duty."   Then  they  would  have  said,  there  were  six  or  seven  sec- 
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tions  in  that  bill  empowering  the  United  States  to  bring  the  railroads  before 
the  courts,  and  make  them  account  for  their  extravagance.  They  would  have 
said  we  have  lost  all  that  by  the  loss  of  this  bill,  and  I  would  have'been  charged 
with  acting  in  the  interest  of  railroad  corporations  and  fighting  to  kill  the  biJl 
for  that  reason.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  fellow  citizens,  I  considered  the  two 
alternatives  as  well  as  I  could.  I  believed  it  would  rouse  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion and  ill  feeling  throughout  the  country  if  that  increase  of  salarv  passed.  I 
believed  it  would  result  in  greater  evils  if  the  whole  failed,  and  an  extra  ses- 
sion came  on.  For  a  little  while  I  was  tempted  to  do  what  would  rather  be 
pleasing  than  what  would  be  best  in  the  long  run.  I  believe  it  required  more 
courage  to  vote  as  I  voted,  than  it  would  to  have  voted  the  other  way,  but  I 
resolved  to  do  what  seemed  to  me  right  in  the  case,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  would.  [Applause.]  I  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  judgment  :  I 
blame  no  one  for  thinking  so,  but  I  did  what  I  thought  was  the  less  bad  of  two 
courses.   My  subsequent  conduct  was  consistent  with  my  action  on  the  bill. 

I  did  not  myself  parade  the  fact,  but  more  than  a  year  ago  the  New  York 
World  published  a  list,  stating  in  chronological  order  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  covered  their  back  pay  into  the  Treasury.  My  name  was  first 
on  the  list.  [Applause.] 

I  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  this  people  whether  they  will  tolerate  this 
sort  of  political  warfare.  It  has  been  proven  again  and  again  that  I  never  drevs 
the  back  pay,  never  saw  a  dollar  of  it,  and  took  no  action  in  reference  to  i%  ex- 
cept to  sign  an  order  on  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  to  cover  it  into  the  general 
Treasury,  and  this  was  done  before  the  convention  at  Warren.  I  say  more. 
Some  of  these  men  who  have  been  so  long  pursuing  me  have  known  these  facts 
for  many  months.  During  the  stormy  times  of  the  salary  excitement  a  citizen 
of  this  country  wrote  a  letter  to  a  prominent  official  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  wanting  to  know  whether  Mr.  Garfield  drew  his  pay  or  not,  and 
received  a  very  full  and  circumstantial  reply  stating  the  facts.  That  letter  is 
in  this  town  I  suppose,  to-day,  but  those  who  have  had  possession  of  it  have 
been  careful  never  to  show  it.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here,  and  if  these  men  con- 
tinue lying  about  it,  I  will  print  it  one  of  these  days.  [Sensation  and  great 
applause.  Cries  of  "  Let  us  have  that  letter  read  now,  General  Garfield."]  I 
will  not  give  the  name  of  the  party.  The  name  I  have  not  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. 

[The  audience  here  absolutely  insisted  on  having  the  letter  read,  some  de- 
manding the  name  and  all  positively  refusing  to  allow  the  speaker  to  proceed 
without  reading  the  letter  in  justice  to  himself  and  for  the  information  of  the 
audience.] 

"  Treasury  Department, 
"  Washington,  June  9, 1873. 

II  Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  written  early  in  May  was  forwarded  to  me  at 
y"oungstown,  where  it  could  not  be  answered  for  want  of  accurate  data.  When 
about  to  return  to  Washington  I  searched  for  that  letter  but  could  not  find  it. 
My  recollection  of  its  contents  is  that  you  inquired  as  to  the  repayment  into 
the  Treasury  by  General  Garfield  of  the  additional  compensation  due  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Forty-second  Congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  ap- 
propriation act  of  March  3,  1873. 

"  The  additional  compensation  due  General  Garfield  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Ord- 
way,  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by  him  paid  into 
the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  revenue  receipt.  The  money  was  drawn  by 
Mr.  Ordway  on  the  order  of  General  Garfield.  The  practice  of  the  Sergeant- 
at-Arms  is  to  take  receipts  from  members  in  blank  in  anticipation  of  the  dates 
at  which  they  are  to  become  due,  and  to  pay  their  check  on  him  by  drawing  the 
money  from  the  Treasury  on  those  receipts.  In  this  way  he  is  in  a  measure 
the  banker  of  the  members.  General  Garfield  had  signed  such  receipts  month 
after  month  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  one  of  Avhich  was  filled  up  by  Mr. 
Ordway  and  presented  to  the  Treasury.  At  that  time  I  believe  General  Gar- 
field was  out  of  the  city,  but  I  happened  to  know  that  as  soon  as  the  22d  day  of 
March  this  written  order  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Ordway  if  he  had  not  drawn  any 
money  from  the  Treasury  on  his  account  to  close  the  account  without  drawing 
it,  and  if  he  had  drawn  it  to  return  it.  Mr.  Ordway  then  informed  him  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  sign  a  special  order  on  the  Treasury  if  he  wished  it 
drawn  out  and  covered  in,  otherwise  Mr.  Garfield  could  draw  it  anytime  within 
two  years  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Garfield  drew  an  order  for  $4,548,  payable  to  the  or- 
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der  of  Mr.  Ordway,  to  be  by  him  covered  into  the  Treasury.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Treasurer  and  the  money  turned  over  from  the  appropriation  ac- 
count to  the  general  account,  so  that  no  portion  of  it  ever  left  the  Treasury  at 
all.  It  was  simply  a  transfer  from  the  appropriation  account  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury.   Very  respectfully, 

';  Robert  W.  Taylee." 

[Applause.] 

Question.  What  was  the  date  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress  ? 
General  Garfield.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  3d  of  March. 
Question.  What  was  the  date  of  your  letter  ? 
General  Garfield.  The  22d  day  of  March  was  the  date  of  my  letter. 
A  voice.  Give  us  some  of  the  DeGollyer  matter. 

General  Garfield.  We  will  take  each  particular  thing  at  the  proper  time  and 
place.  A  note  is  handed  me  which  I  will  speak  of  in  this  connection.  It  is 
that  "during  the  debate  Mr.  Garfield  answered  a  question  of  Mr.  Hibbard  of 
New  JIampshire,  Avho  said,  '  how  about  this  plunder '?  How  much  plunder  will 
it  take  out  of  the  Treasury  V  '  And  that  Mr.  Garfield's  answer  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  plunder."  I  believe  there  has  been  as  much  said  on 
that  particular  reply  of  mine  in  connection  with  this  salary  business  as  any- 
thing else  that  has  been  said.  Now  I  have  already  answered  that  in  the  general 
remarks  I  have  made  this  evening,  namely,  when  a  Democrat  from  New  Hamp- 
shire rose  in  his  place  and  put  a  question  to  me,  inquiring  how  much  money  it 
would  take  out  of  the  Treasury  if  this  salary  act  passed,  and  put  it  in  the  form 
of  saying  how  much  "plunder"  it  Avould  take,  I  did  not  at  first  notice  he 
used  the  word  "plunder,"  and  I  answered  it  would  take  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  out  of  the  Treasury.  Then  Mr.  Dawes  rose  and  said,  "  Did  my  friend 
from  Ohio  notice  the  word  '  plunder  ? '  Does  he  acknowledge  this  to  be  1  plun- 
der ? '  "  I  then  said,  "  No,  I  don't  acknowledge  that  this  is  plunder.  If  any 
gentleman  thinks  that  he  is  taking  more  than  is  justly  due  him  in  his  con- 
science, let  him  call  it  plunder  if  he  pleases." 

Now,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr.  Garfield  approved 
the  salary  act  because  he  answered  this  man  that  he  didn't  regard  it  as  robbery. 
I  answer  now,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  robbery,  and  never  have. 

Now,  one  word  more"  before  I  leave  this  question.  I  am  glad  the  American 
people  rose  up  in  indignation  against  that  salary  increase.  There  were  some 
unkind  and  unjust  things  said  by  the  people  in  their  uprising,  but  they  rose 
against  it  and  rebuked  it  with  a  power  and  might  that  lias  been  of  very  great 
service  to  the  country  during  the  last  winter.  It  could  not  have  been  repealed 
but  for  the  rebuke  of  the  people,  and  I  could  not  have  led  as  I  did  lead  in  more 
than  $20,000,000  reduction  of  public  expenses,  if  I  had  not  felt  behind  me  the 
weight  and  help  and  reinforcement  of  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  regard 
:o  that  salary  increase.  I  say  it  was  an  indecent  thing  to  do,  to  increase  the 
salary  thus,  and  it  was  a  great  conservative  thing  for  the  people  to  do  to  de- 
mand its  repeal ;  and  it  was  repealed.  But  let  us,  in  discussing  it,  deal  with 
the  subject  according  to  the  truth.  I  now  pause  to  inquire  if  any  gentleman 
in  the  audience  has  any  questions  to  ask  touching  this  salary,  or  anything  con- 
cerning it  ?  If  they  have,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it.  [The  speaker  here 
paused,  but  no  questions  being  asked,  he  proceeded  as  follows  :]  If  not,  I  pass 
to  the  subject  my  friend  over  yonder  has  seemed  to  be  so  anxious  I  should  get 
to  before  I  finish  the  last  ;  and  here  I  approach  a  question  that  in  one  sense  is 
not  a  question  at  all,  and  hi  another  sense  it  may  be.  I  understand  that  sev- 
eral persons  in  the  district  are  saying  that  Mr.  Garfield  has  taken  a  fee  for  a 
so-called  law  opinion,  but  which,  in  fact,  was  something  he  ought  not  to  have 
done — which  was  in  reality  a  kind  of  fee  for  his  official  influence  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations ;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that  I  accepted 
pay  for  a  service  as  a  kind  of  bribe,  and  that,  too,  in 

THE  SO-CAIXED  DE  GOIXYER  PAVEMENT. 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  state  that  in  the  broadest  way,  with  the  broadest  point 
forward.  I  ask  the  attention  of  this  audience  for  a  few  moments  to  the  testi- 
mony. In  the  first  place.  I  want  the  audience  to  understand  that  the  city  of 
Washington  is  governed,  and  has  always  been  governed  so  far  as  its  own  im- 
provements are  concerned,  by  its  own  laws  and  its  own  people,  just  as  much  as 
Warren  has  been  governed  by  its  own  corporate  laws  and  authority.  I  remem- 
ber perfectly  well  what  has  been  paraded  in  the  papers  so  much  of  late  that 
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Congress  has  full  power  to  legislate  over  the  District  of  Columbia.  Well,  Con- 
gress has  full  jurisdiction  over  what  is  now  called  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Congress  could,  I  suppose,  make  all  the  police  regulations  for  the  city  or 
Washington  ;  but  Congress  always  allowed  the  city  of  Washington  to  have  their 
city  council,  or  a  legislature,  until  the  present  time.  We  have  abolished  it, 
because  we -had  a  cumbrous  machine.  In  the  year  1871  a  law  was  passed  by 
Congress  creating  the  board  of  public  works,  appointing  a  governor,  and  creat- 
ing a  legislature  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  act  stated  what  the  board 
of  public  works  could  do  and  what  the  other  branches  of  the  District  govern- 
ment could  do  ;  and  among  other  things,  it  empowered  the  legislature  to  levy 
taxes  to  make  improvements  on  the  streets.  The  legislature  met  the  board  of 
public  works,  laid  upon  them  an  elaborate  plan  for  improving  the  streets  of 
Washington,  a  plan  amounting  to  six  million  dollars  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
legislature  adopted  the  plan  and  provided  that  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  of 
carrying  out  that  plan  should  be  by  assessing  the  front  foot  on  the  property 
holders,  and  the  other  two-thirds  should  be  paid  by  money  to  be  borrowed  by 
the  city  government  ;  in  other  words  by  the  issuing  of  their  bonds.  The  city 
government  of  Washington  borrowed  money  and  raised  by  special  taxation 
enough  to  carry  on  a  vast  system  of  improvement.  When  they  got  ready  to  ex- 
ecute their  plan  one  of  the  questions  that  came  before  them  was,  what  kind  of 
pavement  shall  we  put  in,  and  in  what  way  shall  we  go  about  the  business  of 
letting  our  paving  contracts  ?  In  order  to  settle  that  question  they  wrote  to  all 
the  principal  cities  and  found  out  all  the  methods  pursued  by  them  and  finally 
appointed  from  leading  officers  of  the  army — General  Humphreys,  chief  engi- 
neer ;  General  Meigs,  quartermaster-general ;  the  Surgeon-General  and  Gen- 
eral Babcock  of  the  engineer  corps ;  and  those  four  men  sat  as  an  advising 
board,  having  no  power  but  merely  to  advise.  They  took  up  all  kinds  of  pave- 
ment ever  made  ;  specimens  were  sent  in  ;  they  looked  over  the  whole,  and  as  a 
result  recommended  this  :  "We  recommend  you  instead  of  letting  this  work 
be  done  by  the  lowest  bidder,  with  all  the  scheming  '  straw-bids'  that  may  come 
in,  to  fix  a  tariff  of  prices  you  will  pay  for  different  kinds  of  pavement,  and  we 
recommend  as  follows  :  If  you  put  down  concrete  pavement  you  had  better  say 
you  will  pay  so  much  per  square  yard  for  putting  it  down.  We  have  looked  the 
cities  all  over  and  find  that  it  is  the  proper  amount  to  pay  ;  but  for  stone  so 
much  ;  for  gravel  so  much  ;  for  asphaltum  so  much  ;  and  for  wood  so  much." 
Now,  that  board  of  public  works  adopted  the  plan  and  that  schedule  of  prices, 
and  having  elected  if  they  put  those  various  kinds  of  pavements  down,  they 
would  put  them  down  at  that  rate,  they  then  said  to  all  comers  "  bring  in  your 
various  kinds  of  pavements  and  show  us  their  merits,  and  when  we  have  exam- 
ined them  we  will  act. " 

Then  the  various  paving  companies  and  patentees  all  over  the  country  who 
had  what  they  called  good  pavements,  presented  themselves  ;  but  in  almost  all 
cases  by  their  attorneys.  They  sent  men  there  to  represent  the  relative  merits 
of  the  pavements.  A  pavement  company  in  Chicago,  employed  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Cleveland,  as  early  as  the  month  of  April,  1872,  to  go  before  the  board  of 
public  works  and  present  the  merits  of  their  pavements.  Mr.  Parsons  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  prices  ;  they  had  already  been  set- 
tled in  advance  by  the  board.  Mr.  Parsons  was  marshal  of  the  Supreme  Court 
at  that  time,  and  was  just  about  running  for  Congress.  He  asked  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  whether  there  was  any  impropriety  in  his  taking 
that  case  up  and  arguing  it,  merely  because  he  was  an  appointee  and  under  his 
direction,  and  the  Chief  Justice  responded  :  "  There  was  none  in  the  world." 
He  proceeded  with  the  case  until  the  8th  day  of  June,  when  for  the  first  time 
I  heard  anything  about  it.  This  was  two  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. On  that  day  Mr.  Parsons  came  to  me^-and  said  to  me  he  had  an  import- 
ant ease  ;  he  had  worked  a  good  while  on  it  but  was  called  away.  He  must 
leave.  He  did  not  want  to  lose  his  fee  in  it — was  likely  to  lose  it  unless  the 
work  was  completed :  he  must  go  at  any  rate.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  argue 
the  case  for  him  ;  if  I  would  examine  into  the  merits  of  this  pavement  and 
make  a  statement  of  it  before  the  board.  I  said,  "  I  will  do  it  if  I,  on  exam- 
ination, find  the  patent  what  it  purports  to  be— the  best  wood  pavement  patent 
there  is,  but  I  can't  do  it  until  after  Congress  adjourns."  Congress  adjourned 
two  days  later;  the  papers  were  sent  to  me  of  patents,  modeled  specimens, 
and  documents  showing  where  pavement  had  been  used  were  forwarded  to  me. 
The  investigation  of  the  patents  and  the  chemical  analysis  representing  all  the 
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elements  of  the  pavement  was  a  laborious  task  and  I  worked  at  it  as  faithfully 
as  anything  I  ever  worked  at.  I  did  it  in  open  daylight.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  how  anybody  has  seen  anything  in  that  on  which  to  base  an 
attack  on  me.  I  say  I  am  to-day  intellectually  incapable  of  understanding  the 
track  of  a  man's  niind  who  sees  in  this  any  ground  for  attacking  me.  I  made 
the  argument ;  there  were  two  patents  contained  in  that  pavement  itself  ;  there 
were  some  forty  different  wood  pavements  proposed,  and  to  carefully  and  an- 
alytically examine  all  the  relative  merits  of  those  was  no  small  work.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  to  get  a  fee  providing  he  was  successful,  and;iot  any  if  he  was  not 
successful,  and  hence  the  sum  offered  was  large — a  contingent  fee,  as  every 
lawyer  knows. 

Now,  I  understand  that  it  is  said  by  some  of  these  gentlemen  that  that  was 
in  some  way  or  other  with  the  United  States  Treasury.  How  V  That  pave- 
ment was  to  bepaidfor  by  the  city  of  "Washington,  one-third  of  it  assessed  directly 
on  the  property  holders,  and  paid  for  just  as  you  pay  for  a  pavement  here  in 
Warren,  and  the  rest  was  to  be  paid  to  the  city  of  Washington  in  money,  that 
it  borrowed  and  for  which  the  citizens  are  ultimately  to  be  taxed  to  pay.  But 
I  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  you  say,  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  appropriated  money  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  How  ? 
Whenever  a  pavement  on  any  given  street  is  laid  in  front  of  the  United  States 
Post  Office,  or  the  Patent  Office  or  Treasury,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  mere  matter  of  decent  justice,  paid  its  proper  proportion  in  front 
of  its  own  buildings  as  any  other  property  holder  would  do,  and  that  was  all. 
Whatever  was  the  legitimate,  proper  share  of  the  United  States  to  pay,  it  paid. 
Now  does  anybody  see  in  what  possible  way  that  fact  made  it  in  any  way  im- 
proper for  me  to  practice  my  profession  in  a  location  when  I  was'  not 
needed  in  the  public  service  ? 

But  some  one  says  "  the  pavement  was  a  bad  one ;  it  Avas  a  swindle."  Who 
told  you  that  ?  Why,  a  man  that  went  to  Washington  to  testify,  and  that  had 
a  different  pavement  of  his  own  ;  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the  De  Gollyer  pave- 
ment was  a  bad  one.  Noav,  I  want  you  to  understand,  fellow-citizens,  that  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  pavement  in  the  city  of  Washington,  fifty- 
three  miles  of  it  only  are  wooden  pavements,  and  of  the  fifty-three  miles  of 
wooden  pavement  laid  in  Washington,  there  were  80,000  square  yards  of  it  only 
of  the  De  Gollyer  pavement.  There  are  150,000  square  yards  of  wooden  pave- 
ment laid  in  Washington,  and  80,000  of  it  only  were  of  this  patent.  There  are 
ten  or  twelve  different  kinds  of  wooden  pavement  in  Washington,  and  only  one- 
twelfth  of  this  is  of  this  kind  and  the  price  of  this  pavement  was  fixed  by  a 
hoard  of  engineers  before  Mr.  Parsons  or  I  had  a  word  to  say  on  the  subject, 
[t  was  only  just  a  question  which  of  the  two  or  three  or  ten  pavements  will  you 
adopt ;  and  I  am  here  to-day  to  affirm  that  it  is  the  best  wood  pavement  that 
was  ever  laid.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  much  in  wooden  pavements  as  compared 
with  concrete  or  some  other  forms  of  pavements,  and  this  board  of  engineers 
recommended  concrete  in  preference  to  wood.  But  what  were  the-  facts  ? 
There  were  thirty-two  different  streets  in  Washington  along  which  the  people 
petitioned  to  have  wooden  pavement.  They  preferred  Avood  paArement.  It  Avas 
cheaper  than  the  asphaltum.  They  Avanted  Avood  paArement,  and  the  American 
people  generally  believe  in  Avood  pavement :  and  the  question  Avas  if  these  people 
want  the  Avood  pavement  and  are  determined  to  have  it,  Avhich  pavement  shall 
we  give  them,  the  best  or  not  the  best  ? 

Now,  I  have  before  me  here  Avhat  I  had  Avhen  I  made  the  argument,  certifi- 
cates from  Chicago,  St.  Jbouis,  San  Francisco,  and  all  the  other  cities  Avhere  the 
pavement  Avas  laid,  that  it  stood  better  than  any  Avood  pavement  that  had  ever 
been  laid,  and  in  the  report  of  this  committee  of  inArestigation  in  Washington 
a  letter  AA'as  received  from  the  board  of  public  Avorks  of  Chicago,  dated  October 
31, 1874,  in  these  words:  "Since  1889  there  have  been  laid  here  in  Chicago 
160,000  square  yards  of  the  De  Gollyer  pavement,  and  thus  far  it  stands  AA'ell 
and  is  in  good  condition. 1 "  There  is  twice  as  much  of  that  pavement  in  Chicago 
to-day  as  there  is  in  Washington. 

NoAvIwill  tell  you  another  fact  about  it.  The  testimony  before  this  committee 
discloses  the  following  :  "That  in  the  city  of  New  York  they  paid  §5.50  to  $6.50 
per  square  yard  ;  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  they  paid  $5  per  square  yard,  and  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  putting  down  Nicholson  pavement  (which  is  not  so 
expensive),  they  paid  §4  per  square  yard."  Now  ail  the  De  Gollyer  pavement 
put  dOAvn  in  Washington  AA'as  put  down  at  i>>.50  per  square  yard  under  this  tariff 
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of  prices  fixed  by  the  board  of  public  works  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  engineers.  Well.  new.  fellow-citizens,  who  has  raised  this  storm  of 
criticism  about  the  De  Gollyer  pavement  ?  "Who  *?  Early  last  winter  several  of 
us  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  board  of  public  works  was  an  expensive 
machine  :  that  it  was  costing  the  city  of  "Washington  too  much :  that  it  was 
overloading  them  with  taxes,  and  that  we  were  bound  to  pay  too  much  money 
out  of  the  Treasury  to  keep  up  our  end  of  the  business.  But  we  set  on  foot  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  large  expenditure,  and  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion was  appointed,  and  they  have  published  some  1.S0O  pages  of  a  report.  They 
have  gone  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  doings  of  the  board  of  public  works 
and  the  city  government :  and  as  a  result  of  it  we  have  abolished  that  form  of 
government  and  had  the  President  appoint  commissioners,  and  he  has  appointed 
Governor  Dennison  of  our  State  as  one  of  them,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  until  winter.  That  committee  of  investigation  went  over 
the  whole  ground  of  this  business  in  Washington.  It  was  a  committee  that 
had  Senator  Thurman  of  this  State  on  it  for  one ;  Judge  Jewett  of  Columbus 
for  another  man.  who  is  now  president  of  the  Erie  railroad,  both  of  them  Demo- 
crats of  the  strongest  stamp.  We  had  on.  from  the  House  as  chairman  of  that 
committee.  Judge  Wilson  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  strongest  and  ablest  and  best 
of  our  members,  and  they  went  over  this  ground  most  thoroughly  and  severely. 
Mr.  Parsons  went  before' the  committee  and  told  them  all  he  knew  about  this 
pavement,  and  told  them  what  he  knew  of  its  merits,  and  told  them  he  and  I 
argued  the  case.  It  was  early  in  the  session  when  he  told  them  that.  Xow, 
what  has  been  said  about  that  in  "Washington  ?  Don't  you  think  some  of  the 
one  hundred  Democrats  would  have  been  exceedingly  willing  to  hit  me  a  blow 
on  the  head  if  they  had  discovered  anything  in  that  to  find  fault  with?  The 
committee  made  its  report  in  full,  and  not  only  made  no  possible  reflection  on 
me.  but  when  asked  about  it  said  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the'ease  that 
reflected  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  Mr.  Garfield. 

Xow,  in  the  midst  of  this  tempest  that  was  raised  in  the  Painesville  tea-pot 
a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Hon.  George  W.  Steele  of  Painesville  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  had  charge  of  that  lEvestigation,  and  he 
wrote  back  the  following  letter  : 

••  Coxiseesvtere.  Pst>..  August  1, 1S74. 

"  Hon.  George  W.  Steele. 

••  Dear  Sir  :  To  the  request  for  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  action 
of  General  Garfield  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  the  subject  of  condemnation  by  the  committee  that  recently  had  those 
affairs  under  consideration.  I  answer  that  it  icas  not;  nor  was  there,  in  my  opinion, 
any  evidence  that  would  have  warranted  any  unfavorable  criticism  upon  his  conduct. 

"  The  facts  disclosed  by  the  evidence,  so"  far  as  he  is  concerned,  are  briefly 
these  :  The  Board  of  Public  Works  was  considering  the  question  as  to  the  kind 
of  pavements  that  should  be  laid.  There  was  a  contest  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  various  wooden  pavements.  Mr.  Parsons  represented,  as  attorney, 
the  De  Gollyer  &  McClelland  patent,  and  being  called  away  from  Washington 
about  the  time  the  hearing  was  to  be  had  before  the  Board  of  Public  Works  on 
this  subject,  procured  General  Garfield  to  appear  before  the  board  in  his  stead 
and  argue  the  merits  of  this  patent.  This  he  did.  and  this  was  the  whole  of  his 
connection  with  the  matter.  It  was  not  a  "question  as  to  the  kind  of  contract 
that  should  be  made,  but  as  to  whether  this  particular  pavement  should  be  laid. 
The  criticism  of  the  committee  was  not  upon  the  pavement  in  favor  of  which 
General  Garfield  argued,  but  upon  the  contract  made  with  reference  to  it :  and 
there  was  no  evidence  which  would  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  latter. 

••  Very  respectfully,  &c.  J.  M.  Wrxsox." 

Xow,  fellow-citizens,  it  is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  be  reading  things  of  that 
sort  concerning  myself,  that  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  investigation  in 
the  District,  of  Columbia,  the  man  who  wrote  the  report  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  knows  ail  the  facts  in 
regard  to  it.  says  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  case  that  in  the  slighest 
decree  reflected  on  me.  It  is  left  for  the  excessively  virtuous  judge  of  the  probate 
court  of  Painesville.  and  perhaps  the  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  Trumbull 
county,  to  discover  that  this  -  De  Gollyer  business  "  was  a  fearful  business  on 
the  part  of  General  Garfield.   [Tremendous  applause.] 
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If  theie  is  any  gentleman  in  this  hall  who  has  any  question  to  ask  in  regard 
to  the  De  Gollyer  pavement  business  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Question.  Was  the  appropriation  for  the  payments  for  the  pavements  made 
before  or  after  it  was  accepted  by  the  board  ? 

General  Garfield.  I  am  very  glad  to  answer  that  question.  By  the  first  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  no  contract  was  to  be  made,  no 
work  was  to  be  done  except  upon  appropriations  already  made.  Congress  had 
adjourned.  The  appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia  were  made  before 
I  touched  or  had  anything  to  do  with  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  next  year 
there  were  appropriations  made  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the  appropri- 
ation that  Congress  made  never  had  anything  to  say  about  one  pavement  or 
another.  Congress  knew  no  more  about  the  De  Gollyer  pavement  or  any  other 
pavement  than  you  in  Warren  did.  It  simply  made  the  appropriation"  to  pay 
for  paving  in  front  of  its  own  buildings  if  it  thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  that 
is  all. 

Question  by  Dr.  Smith.  Why  didn't  you  make  Dick  fhie)  up  in  the  Twentieth 
(hie)  up  there  .give  you  §7.500  instead  of  (hie)  five  thousand"? 

General  Giirfield.  I  understand  Mr.  Parsons  was  retained  by  these  parties  in 
Chicago,  and  they  paid  him  a  retaining  fee  of  85.000  for  his  "services  whether 
he  succeeded  or  not.  and  they  were  to  pay  him  810,000  as  a  contingent  fee  if  he 
succeeded,  Mr.  Parsons  had  done  the  bulk  of  the  work.  He  came  to  me  say- 
ing there  were  810.000  pending  upon  his  success,  of  which  he  would  pay  half  in 
case  I  made  the  argument  and  was  successful.  I  suppose  that  is  a  fair  expla- 
nation. I  understand  some  gentlemen  think  that  is  a  large  fee  :  well  it  is  a 
large  fee.  but  it  was  nothing  or  that.  Either  all  that  was  done  went  for  noth- 
ing, or  else  it  would  be  more.  I  don't  know  that  those  gentlemen  said  it  was  a 
large  fee  when  Judge  Trumbull  made  an  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
received  810.000  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury  for  it. 

Question.  General  Garfield,  allow  me  to  ask  one  question.  "What  question 
of  law  was  submitted  to  you  in  that  case  *?  Was  it  a  question  of  law  or  a  ques- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  pavements  ? 

General  Garfield.  There  were  questions  both  of  law  and  of  merit.  In  the 
first  place  there  were  forty-two  different  kinds  of  pavements  presented.  If  the 
Government  took  one  there  might  be  a  question  of  conflicting  patents — there 
might  be  a  patent  lawsuit  growing  out  of  it.  and  I  felt  it  to  be  my  first  duty  to 
inquire  whether  the  two  patents  that  extend  into  this  pavement  were  valid 
patents  that  could  properly  be  sustained.  I  made  that  examination  as  the  very 
first  step  I  took  in  the  case.  I  understand  that  the  board  of  public  works  said 
that  they  did  not  care  very  much  about  that,  on  the  ground  that  they  probably 
would  not  pay  a  royalty  in  any  case  :  but  the  fact  was  that  the  contractor  him- 
self— the  owner  of  thepatent — regarded  it  as  a  valuable  franchise,  and  the  va- 
lidity of  the  patent  was  to  him  the  first  consideration. 

>.  6w.  where  there  are  forty  patents  or  nearly  that  concerned,  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  know  the  relative  validity  of  the"  patents. 

Question.  Would  it  have  made  any  difference  to  the  taxpayers  of  Washing- 
ton, or  to  the  Government  treasury,  whether  Mr.  Parsons  received  five  thou- 
sand or  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  his  services  ? 

General  Garfield.  W  ell.  I  suppose  not.   I  never  saw  how  it  would. 

If  no  further  questions  are  to  be  asked  I  will  conclude  with  a  few  general 
reflections  on  the  whole  subject. 

Xothing  is  more  distasteful  to  me  than  to  speak  of  my  own  work — but  this 
discussion  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  persistent  misrepresentations  of 
those  who  assail  me. 

During  my  long  public  service  the  relation  between  the  people  of  this  district 
and  myself  has  been  one  of  mutual  confidence  and  independence.  I  have  tried 
to  follow  my  own  convictions  of  duty  with  little  regard  to  personal  conse- 
quences, relying  upon  the  intelligence  and  justice  of  the  people  for  approval 
and  support.  I  have  sought  to  promote,  not  merely  local  and  class  interests, 
but  the  general  good  of  the  whole  country,  believing  that  thereby  I  could  honor 
the  position  I  hold  and  the  district  I  represent.  On  the  other  hand  my  con- 
stituents have  given  me  the  great  support  of  their  strong  and  intelligent  ap- 
proval. They  have  not  always  approved  my  judgment,  nor  the  wisdom  of  my 
public  acts.  "But  they  have  sustained  me  because  they  knew  I  was  earnestly 
following  my  convictions  of  duty,  and  because  they  did  not  want  a  represent- 
ative to  be  the  mere  echo  of  thepublic  voice,  but  an  intelligent  and  indepen- 
dent judge  of  public  questions. 
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[Mr.  Garfield  then  referred  to  some  local  movements  and  to  the  opposition  of 
certain  politicians,  and  concluded  as  follows  :] 

In  conclusion,  I  appeal  from  these  men  to  the  best  men  in  the  district— to 
men  who  are  every  way  as  worthy  and  every  way  as  capable  as  they  are  to  judge 
my  conduct — nor  do  I  hesitate  to  refer  all  inquiries  to  those  noble  men  with 
whom  I  have  acted  during  my  public  life.  They  have  worked  with  me  as  repre- 
sentatives during  all  these  years  and  know  the  character  and  quality  of  my 
work.  I  have  sought  to  make  myself  worthy  of  an  honorable  fame  among 
them,  and  have  not  sought  in  vain.  They  have  placed  me  in  many  positions  of 
large  trust  and  responsibility,  and  in  the  present  Congress  I  again  hold  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  of  the  second  if  not  the  first  importance  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  the  honorable  members  of  the  present 
Congress,  and  of  all  the  Congresses  in  which  I  have  served,  to  say  if  my  con- 
duct has  not  been  high  and  worthy— the  very  reverse  of  what  these  home  enemies 
represent  it  to  be.  [Applause.]  All  this  time  it  has  been  a  source  of  great 
strength  and  confidence  to  know  that  here  in  this  district  there  has  been  a  strong, 
manly,  intelligent  constituency  willing  to  hold  up  my  hands  and  enable  me  more 
effectually  to  serve  the  country  and  honor  them  by  my  service.  While  this  has 
been  true,  a  bitter  few  have  long  been  doing  all  in  their  power  to  depreciate  my 
work  and  Aveaken  my  support. 

Mr.  Wilkins.  You  are  rising  too  fast ;  they  are  afraid  of  being  eclipsed. 

Mr.  Garfield.  In  all  this  I  have  relied  upon  the  good  sense  and  justice  of  the 
people  to  understand  both  my  motives  and  the  motives  and  efforts  of  my  enemies. 
On  some  questions  of  public  policy  there  have  beeen  differences  between  some 
of  my  constituents  and  myself.  For  instance,  on  the  currency  question,  I  have 
followed  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  line  of  truth  and  duty,  and  in  that  course 
I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  district  now  concur,  Whether 
right  or  wrong  in  opinions  of  this  sort,  I  have  believed  it  be  be  my  duty  to  act 
independently  and  in  accordance  with  the  best  light  I  could  find. 

Fellow  citizens,  I  believe  I  have  done  my  country  and  you  some  service,  and 
the  only  way  I  can  still  continue  thus  to  serve  you  is  by  enjoying  in  a  reasona- 
ble degree  your  confidence  and  support.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  expression 
of  confidence  Avhich  you  have  again  given  me  by  choosing  me  a  seventh  time  as 
your  candidate.  It  was  an  expression  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  was  the 
result  of  your  deliberate  judgment,  based  on  a  full  knowledge  of  my  record  ; 
and  is  all  the  more  precious  to  me  because  it  came  after  one  of  those  storms  of 
public  feeling  which  sometimes  sweeps  away  the  work  of  a  lifetime. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  if  there  is  any  question  on  anything  I  have  discussed 
or  that  I  have  not  discussed,  which  any'gentleman  desires  to  propound,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  it.  [The  speaker  paused,  but  no  questions  being  asked 
closed  his  remarks  as  follows  :]  I  thank  the  audience  for  the  very  patient  atten- 
tion ■with  which  they  have  honored  me.  [Applause.] 


The  Republican  Congressional  Committee,  in  re-printing  this  speech,  which 
was  delivered  by  General  Garfield  in  the  face  of  his  constituents,  when  the 
charges  were  fresh  and  public  sentiment  was  in  the  highest  degree  exacting, 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  speech  was  circulated  in  large  quantities 
throughout  that  district ;  that  General  Garfield  was  re-elected  to  Congress  from 
the  Nineteenth  district  of  Ohio,  in  1874,  and  again  in  1876,  and  in  1878  ;  and 
that  in  January,  1880,  he  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
he  was  chosen  by  their  unanimous  vote.  Those  persons  who  do  not  find  in 
these  facts  a  sufficient  judgment  upon  these  petty  and  contemptible  charges 
may  find  satisfaction  in  the  subjoined  statements  : 

LETTER  OF  JUDGE  JEREMIAH  S.  CLACK,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  U.  S.  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL  UNDER  THE  BUCHANAN  ADMINISTRATION. 

Philadelphia,  February  15, 1S73. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

My  Deak  Sik  :  From  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  concerning  Mr.  Ames's  use  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier  I  believed  that  General  Garflehl  was  free  from  all  guilty  connection  with  that 
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business.  This  opinion  was  founded  not  merely  on  my  confidence  in  his  integrity,  but  on  some 
special  knowledge  of  his  case.  I  may  have  told  you  all  about  it  in  conversation,  but  I  desire 
now  to  repeat  it  by  way  of  reminder. 

I  assert  unhesitatingly  that  whatever  General  Garfield  may  have  done  or  forborne  to  do  he 
acted  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  thing  which  Mr.  Ames  was  pro- 
posing to  sell.  He  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  to  be  taken  into  a  ring  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  public,  nor  did  he  know  that  the  stock  was  in  any  manner 
connected  with  anything  which  came,  or  could  come,  within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  Con  • 
gress.   The  case  against  him  lacks  the  scienter  which  alone  constitutes  guilt. 

In  the  winter  of  lS09-'70  I  told  General  Garfield  of  the  fact  that  his  name  was  on  Ames's  list 
that  Ames  charged  him  with  being  one  of  his  distributees ;  explained  to  him  the  character 
origin  and  objects  of  the  Credit  Mobilier ;  pointed  out  the  connection  it  had  with  Congressiona  I 
legislation,  and  showed  hio  how  impossible  it  was  for  a  member  of  Congress  to  hold  stock  in  it 
without  bringing  his  private  interests  in  conflict  with  his  public  duty.  That  all  this  was  to  him 
a  perfectly  new  revelation  I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  such  a  fact,  or  of  any  fact  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  proven  only  by  moral  circumstances.  He  then  told  me  the  whole  story  of  Train's  offer 
to  him  and  Ames's  subsequent  solicitation  and  his  ov,"n  action  in  the  premises,  much  as  he  details 
It  to  the  committee.  I  do  not  undertake  to  reproduce  the  conversation,  but  the  effect  of  it  all 
was  to  convince  me  thoroughly  that  when  he  listened  to  Ames  he  was  perfectly  unconscious  of 
anything  evil.  I  watched  carefully  every  word  that  fell  from  him  on  this  point,  and  did  not  re- 
gard his  narrative  of  the  transaction  in  other  respects  with  much  interest,  because  in  my  view 
everything  else  was  insignificant.  I  did  not  care  whether  he  had  made  a  bargain  technically 
binding  or  not ;  his  integrity  depended  upon  the  question  whether  he  acted  with  his  eyes  open 
If  he  had  known  the  true  character  of  the  proposition  made  to  him  he  would  not  have  endured 
it,  much  less  embraced  it. 

Now,  couple  this  with  Mr.  Ames's  admission  that  he  gave  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  mat- 
ter to  General  Garfield,  then  reflect  that  not  a  particle  of  proof  exists  to  show  that  he  learned 
anything  about  it  previous  to  his  conversation  with  me,  and  I  think  you  will  say  that  it  is  alto- 
gether unjust  to  put  him  on  the  list  of  those  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  joined  the  fraudulent 
association  in  question. 

J.  S.  Black 


TESTIMONY  OF  SENATOR  THTJRMAN,  OF  OHIO,  AND  THE  NEW  TORE  WORLD. 
[From  the  New  YorTc  World,  October  10, 1S73.] 
Senator  Thurman  lets  up  on  General  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  in  this  amiable  fashion  : 
"  Oakes  Ames  swore  that  Garfield  got  ten  shares,  and  Garfield  says  that  he  did  not  do  any- 

"  thing  of  the  kind.   There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk,  but  no  proof  against  him,  and  I  am  com- 

"  pelled  to  say  that  Garfield  gets  out  of  it  better  than  anybody  else,  and,  on  the  whole,  there 

"was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  fasten  the  corruption  at  his  door." 
After  considering  all  the  testimony,  on  the  whole  we  concur  in  this  view  of  Mr.  Garfield's 

connection  with  the  Credit  Mobilier. 


FROM  A  DEMOCRATIC  FELLOW-CONGRESSMAN. 

Hon.  K.  Milton  Speer,  Democratic  member  of  the  Forty-third  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  recent  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  committee,  on  his 
return  from  Cincinnati,  addressed  a  Democratic  ratification  meeting  at  Pitts- 
burg, in  the  course  of  which  he  remarked  : 

"  This  is  my  first  public  utterance  since  the  Chicago  nomination,  and  I  desire  to  say  right 
here  that  I  served  four  years  in  Congress  with  General  Garfield.  I  know  him  well  and  I  honor 
him  for  his  honesty,  his  integrity,  his  ability,  his  breadth  of  knowledge,  and  his  upright  char- 
acter. But  he  represents  the  party  of  sectionalism,  whilst  General  Hancock  represents  a  united 
North  and  South." 


FROM  HON.  LUKE  P.  POLAND,  OF  VERMONT,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  "  CREDIT 
MOBILIER  "  COMMITTEE  OF  1873. 
"  I  only  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  to  the  convention  and  to  Republicans  every- 
where my  entire  approval  of  the  nomination  made  at  Chicago.  Probably  no  man  in  Vermont 
knows  General  Garfield  more  intimately  than  myself.  He  was  in  Congress  during  the  whole  of 
my  ten  years'  service,  and  for  eight  years  we  stood  together  in  the  House,  and  ever  on  terms  of 
friendship  and  intimacy.  Of  his  eminent  ability,  power  in  debate,  and  untiring  devotion  to 
public  service,  1  need  not  speak.    His  long  service  and  leading  position  in  Congress  have  made 
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them  known  to  all  the  people  of  the  country  who  take  any  interest  in  public  affairs.  But  our 
political  opponents  affect  to  question  his  personal  integrity  and  purity  of  character,  and  to  base 
their  accusations  upon  the  evidence  taken  before,  and  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  of 
which  I  was  chairman,  known  as  the  Credit  Mobilier  committee.  Now,  I  desire  to  say  to  the 
convention,  and  to  all  who  may  feel  any  inteiest  in  my  opinion  of  General  Garfield,  that  noth- 
ing which  appeared  before  that  committee,  or  which  appears  in  their  report,  or  any  other  mat- 
ter or  thing  which  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  in  regard  to  him,  ever  led  me  to  doubt  his  per- 
sonal integrity.  I  .believe  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  upright  and  honest  man,  and  one  who  would 
be  so  under  all  circumstances  and  against  any  temptation.  The  use  that  is  being  made  of  my 
name  and  of  the  report  of  the  committee  which  was  drawn  by  me,  in  my  opinion,  makes  it 
proper  for  me  to  express  my  personal  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  man." 

FROM  HON.  GEORGE  W.  McCRARY,  MEMBER  OF  THE  SAME  COMMITTEE. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  July  17, 1SS0. 

To  the  Hon.  Ciiarles  Beardsly,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Bear  Sir  :  Upon  my  return  from  St.  Paul  I  find  your  favor  of  the  16th  ultimo  awaiting 
me.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  say,  without  qualification,  that  I  regard  General  Garfield  as  a 
man  of  thorough  integrity.  I  served  with  him  in  Congress  eight  years,  and  came  to  know  him 
very  intimately.  My  confidence  in  his  purity  of  character  was  strengthened  by  acquaintance 
and  by  familiarity  with  his  daily  life. 

In  the  Credit  Mobilier  investigation  there  appeared  a  conflict  of  testimony  between  General 
Garfield  and  Oakes  Ames  as  to  the  character  of  their  transactions,  but  the  committee  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  even  upon  Ames's  own  statement  General  Garfield  had  done  no 
wrrong,  and  Democrats  and  Republicans  united  in  so  reporting.  The  paragraph  in  the  report 
which  seems  to  decide  the  disputed  questions  of  fact  in  favor  of  Ames  was  based  upon  entries  in 
his  memorandum  book  which  were  offered  to  corroborate  his  recollection.  It  was  at  most  no 
more  than  the  common  case  of  difference  in  recollection  between  parties  to  a  past  transaction. 
Such  conflicts  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  our  courts,  and  are  decided,  as  they  must  be,  one  way 
or  the  other  without  any  reflection  upon  the  veracity  of  the  witness  whose  recollection  is  not 
sustained.  With  respect,  however,  to  this  transaction,  I  must  say  that  subsequent  develop- 
ments and  further  consideration  of  the  matter  long  ago  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mem- 
orandum of  Mr.  Ames  was  very  unreliable,  and  I  have  for  years  felt  assured  of  the  correctness 
of  General  Garfield's  recollection  of  the  facts  in  dispute. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  Geo.  W.  McCrary. 


STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  NATHANIEL  P.    BANKS,   OF   MASSACHUSETTS,  MEMBEK 

OF  TnE  SAME  COMMITTEE. 
Remembering  that  General  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  was  one  of  the  committee  which  in  1S73  had 
under  investigation  the  connection  of  members  of  Congress  with  the  Credit  Mobilier  affair,  the 
General  was  waited  upon  at  his  office  in  the  United  States  court -house  and  asked  If  he  had  any 
objections  to  giving  The  Transcript  his  impressions,  as  he  remembered  them,  of  Mr.  Garfield's 
standing  before  the  committee.  General' Banks  said  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection. 
The  committee,  he  said,  was  composed  of  two  Republicans,  ("Mr.  Poland,  of  Vermont,  and  Mr. 
McCrary,  of  Iowa,  afterward  Secretary  of  "War,)  two  Democrats  (Messrs.  Niblack,  of  Indiana, 
and  Merrick,  of  Maryland,  the  latter  an  able  lawyer  and  prominent  Southern  Democrat,)  and 
hirrrself.  General  Garfield  was  not  compromised  at  all,  in  the  iudgment  of  the  committee, 
which  was  unanimous  in  the  report  that  was  subsequently  sustained  by  each  of  the  committee 
before  the  House.  General  Banks,  who  has  known  the  Republican  Presidential  candidate  since 
1S61,  spoke  of  General  Garfield's  clean  reputationin  Congress,  saying  that  he  was  always  with- 
out stain  :  that  his  word  or  statement  always  passed  without  a  doubt  with  men  of  all  parties. 


FROM  HON.  GEORGE  F.  HOAR,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  MEMBER  OF  TnE  "  "WILSON 

COMMITTEE." 

"I  was  one  of  the  committee  who  investigated  the  Credit  Mobilier,  and  wrote  the  greater 
part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  known  as  the  Wilson  Committee.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  transaction  which  in  the  least  gave  me  reason  to  distrust  General  Garfield's  absolute  integ- 
rity. I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  absolute  honor  and  integrity  of  General  Garfield  in  this 
matter  years  ago.  No  man,  Democrat  or  Republican,  who  ever  served  with  Garfield,  does,  I 
think,  doubt  that  he  is  absolutely  incorruptible.  He  has  been  for  years  on  the  Committees  of 
Appropriation  and  Ways  and  Means,  controlling  the  expenditure  of  millions  upon,  millions,  and 
policies  that  make  and  unmake  great  business  interests." 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  FEW 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 


FINANCE. 

"DIVORCE  OF  BANK  AND  STATE ' ' — NO  GOVERNMENT  BANK. 

"  It  is  the  experience  of  all  nations,  and  it  is  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  eminent  statesmen  and  financial  writers,  that  no  nation  can  safely  un- 
dertake to  supply  its  people  with  a  paper  currency  issued  directly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. And,  to  apply  that  principle  to  our  own  country,  let  me  ask  if  gen- 
tlemen think  it  safe  to  subject  any  political  party  who  may  be  m  power  m  this 
Government  to  the  great  temptation  of  over-issues  of  paper  money  m  lieu  of 
taxation  ?  In  times  of  high  political  excitement,  and  on  the  eve  of  a  general 
election,  when  there  might  be  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  country,  and 
Congress  should  find  it  necessary  to  levy  additional  taxes,  the  temptation  would 
be  overwhelming  to  supply  the  deficit  by  an  increased  issue  of  paper  money. 
Thus  the  whole  business  of  the  country,  the  value  of  all  contracts,  the  prices 
of  all  commodities,  the  wages  of  labor,  would  depend  upon  a  vote  m  Congress. 
For  one.  I  dare  not  trust  the  great  industrial  interests  of  this  country  to  such 
uncertain  and  hazardous  chances. 

L'But  even  if  Congress  and  the  Administration  should  be  always  superior  to 
such  political  temptations,  still  I  affirm,  in  the  second  place,  that  no  human 
legislature  is  wise  enough  to  determine  how  much  currency  the  wants  of  this 
country  require.  Test  it  in  this  House  to-day.  Let  every  member  mark  down 
the  amount  which  he  believes  the  business  of  the  country  requires,  and  who 
does  not  know  that  the  amounts  will  vary  by  hundreds  of  millions  ? 

"  But  a  third  objection,  stronger  even  than  the  last,  is  this  :  that  such  a  cur- 
rency possesses  no  power  of  adapting  itself  to  the  business  of  the  country.  Sup- 
pose the  total  issues  should  be  five  hundred  millions,  or  seven  hundred  millions, 
or  any  amount  you  please  ;  it  might  be  abundant  for  spring  and  summer,  and 
yet  when  the  great  body  of  agricultural  products  were  moving  off  to  market  m 
the  fall  that  amount  might  be  totally  insufficient.  Fix  any  volume  you  please, 
and  if  it  be  just  sufficient  at  one  period  it  may  be  redundant  at  another,  or  in- 
sufficient at  another.  No  currency  can  meet  the  wants  of  this  country  unless 
is  it  founded  directly  upon  the  demands  of  business,  and  not  upon  the  caprice, 
the  ignorance,  the  political  selfishness  of  the  party  in  power. 

"  What  regidates  now  the  loans  and  discounts  and  credits  of  our  national 
banks  ?  The  business  of  the  country.  The  amount  increases  or  decreases:  or 
remains  stationary,  as  business  is  fluctuating  or  steady.  This  is  a  natural 
form  of  exchange,  based  upon  the  business  of  the  country,  and  regulated  by 
its  changes.  And  when  that  happy  day  arrives  when  the  whole  volume  ot  our 
currency  is  redeemable  in  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  recognized  by  all 
nations  as  equal  to  money,  then  the  whole  business  of  banking,  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  currency,  the  whole  amount  of  credits,  whether  in  the  form  of  checks, 
drafts,  or  bills,  will  be  regulated  by  the  same  general  law,  the  business  ot  the 
country.  The  business  of  the  country  is  like  the  level  of  the  ocean  trom 
which  all  measurements  are  made  of  heights  and  depths.    I  hough  tides  and 


currents  may  for  a  time  disturb,  and  tempests  vex  and  toss  its  surface  rhii 

Lmd  StTn  the  graud  Ievel  rules  aU       waves  and  lays  ig  'nS 
unng-Unes  on  every  shore.   So  the  business  of  the  country  wWch  in  C 

EtfanSof ?h£S Pe°Pie  f0/+exc,hange of  vaIues' mSksXe  ebbLd  flow; 


RESUMPTION. 


seveial  generations  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  American  people. 

*  *  *  -X-  * 

*U3?f'  ^imperious  necessities  of  war,  led  the  men  of  1861- TO  to  denart 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  ;  but  they  did  not  depart  from  it  as  a  mat£ 

and  sSe'of  St^ItT^1^  TT^  ^  ma?i? the  gS£ 
t^u +-°„     or  lisw,  wio  voted  for  the  greenback  law,  announced  that  he  did  it 

SL  oflkhnZflff^  'Vhe  sup"ctJrom  Thaddeus  Stevens  tothe  humblest 
member  of  this  House,  and  from  Fessenden  to  tlie  humblest  Senator  warned  M^vouZ 
tryaaamst  the  dangers  that  might  follow,  and  pledged  his  S^ffrtSJSffi 

lt  When  they  made  the  law  creating  the  greenbacks,  they  incornorated  into 
its  essential  provisions  the  most  solemn  pledge  ^ncSilS^  Stth^ 
would  return  to  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers.  The  very  law  that  created  fh? 
greenback  provided  for  its  redemption  and  retirement  faM  whenever the  ne 
cessities  of  war  required  an  additional  issue,  new  guarantees  and  new  limitt 
tions  were  put  upon  the  new  issues  to  insure  their  ultimlte  redemption  Thev 
were  issued  upon  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  number  shSd  be  so  lim- 

f^orVtl^  }^}aW  °J,  C01nltracts  the  com'ts  mUrenforceVhek 
sanction  Ihe  men  of  1862  knew  the  dangers  from  sad  experience  in  our  his- 
tory ;  and,  like  Ulysses,  lashed  themselves  to  the  mast  rfSioraSit^S 
they  embarked  upon  the  stormy  and  boisterous  sea  of  inflated  paier  m?nev  tft 
they  might  not  be  beguiled  by  the  siren  song  that  would [be siSto  Sm£ 
they  were  afloat  on  the  wild  waves.  "-Speech  in  House  of  BeZteMativef  "S 
pealof  the  BesumptionLaic,'-'  November  U,  mi.  ^presenmmveb,  Me- 

"  Scarcely  had  the  echoes  of  their  cannon  died  away  when  thev  set  about  thP 
work  of  redeeming  these  pledges.   In  1866,  by  the  almos f^aSLous  votee  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  the  work  was  commenced  for  the  SmXonandcan 
cedation  of  these  notes.   The  great  revenues  of  the  nation  were^Sfed  tottS 
purpose  and  to  the  reduction  of  the  interest-bearing  debt  PP 

Hardly  had  the  great  cost  of  the  war  been  stated  when  the  nation  was 
menaced  with  the  formidable  threat  of  repudiation.    The  worst ^  elements  of 

were  summoned  to  the  aid  of  those  who  joined  in  the  assault  on  the  public 

"  The  autumn  of  1867  and  the  spring  of  1868  were  days  of  darkness  and  -l„om  • 
bu  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  18°68  the  Republics party  a^pea  ed  wiSi' 
confidence  to  the  American  conscience  to  pat  down  repudiation  in  everVform 
mir£rthln^bllC  fiUth'  aM  Pay  the  SaCred  oW^tionJ  of  thX\7th&S- 

"  No  issue  was  ever  more  sharply  defined  than  that  on  which  the  nresidential 

S^fe^^^LtS^^ were  announced  in  thw  ^ 

diator  of  one  farthing  of'  our  public  debt  will  toasted" n  public  pLcss  ?n  ?°f  Sft*  uof  V6"u" 
ward  strengthening  a  credit  which  ought  to  be ,  fhe  ofstln  the  world.        '  ^  l*  W'U  K°  far  l0" 


o 


"  This  victory  was  sealed  by  the  first  act  of  Congress  to  which  President 
Grant  gave  the  approval  of  his  signature.  It  was  a  victory  won  in  the  name  of 
the  public  conscience,  the  public  honor,  the  public  faith— in  the  name  of  truth. 
From  that  moment  the  public  credit  was  enhanced,  month  by  month,  and  the 
national  faith  met  no  shock  until  the  great  struggle  of  1870.  when  a  most 
formidable  attempt  was  made  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  public  confidence 
and  launch  the  nation  again  upon  a  career  of  irredeemable  paper  money  expan- 
sion."— Speed]  in  House  of  Bej/resentatives,  "  Currency  and  the  Public.  Faith," 
April  8,  1874.  ,         .  , 

•;  Fellow-citizens,  those  who  oppose  it  und  rtake  to  divert  us  by  saying  that 
the  resumption  of  specie  payment  will  help  the  rich,  but  hurt  the  poor.  I  <leny 
the  allegation.  The  resumption  of  specie  payment  will  help  all ;  but  I  affirm 
that  it  will  especially,  and  in  far  greater  measure  than  any  other,  help  the  labor- 
ing people  of  the  United  States.  How  v  Let  us  see  how.  In  departing  from 
the  old  coin  standard  as  we  did,  until  our  dollars  fell  to  thirty-eight  cents,  all 
prices  were  increased,  but  they  were  not  all  increased  alike  !  First,  the  com- 
modities of  quick  trade  went  up  in  price  one  by  one;  then  articles  of  necessity 
went  up  in  price  ;  and.  according  to  the  universal  law.  the  price  of  labor  went 
up  last  ;  it  was  the  last  to  rise,  and  when  it  did  rise,  it  did  uot  rise  so  high  as 
the  cost  of  living  rose  ;  and  in  the  wildest  days  of  inflation,  when  the  increase 
of  wages  was  fifty  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  tlie  cost  of  living  was  seventy-fir'?  per 
cent., so  that  while  inflation  increased  the  nominal  price  of  the  laborer's  wages,  it  in- 
creased the  cost  of  living  still  more.  It  nominally  save  him  more,  but  in  fact 
gave  him  less.  That  was  what  inflation  did.  *  *  When  prices  fall,  labor 
comes  down  first.  An  uncertain  currency  that  (pes  up  and  down  hits  the  laborer 
and  hits  him  liar d.  It  helps  Mm  last  and  hurts 'him  first.  Therefore,  of  all  men 
in  A.merica,  the  man  who  should  demand  the  resumption  of  specie  payment, 
and  the  fixing  and  making  certain  the  standard  of  value,  is  the  laboring  man, 
who  can  only  suffer  when  that  standard  is  departed  from.  The  capitalist  can 
take  advantage  of  the  market ;  if  he  has  anything  to  buy  he  is  not  compelled 
to  buy  it  all  to-day  ;  he  can  wait  until  the  market  price  is  low  and  buy  at  ah 
advantage.  If  he  has  anything  to  sell  he  is  not  compelled  '  i  sell  it  to-day,  but 
can  wait  until  the  price  is  up  and  sell  it  at  the  best.  Not  s  with  the  laboring 
man,  who  goes  to  market  with  just  one  thing  to  sell,  and  "hat  is  his  day's 
work.  He  must  sell  it  to-day,  at  the  price  to-day,  or  it  wi.!  be  wholly  lost. 
What  he  needs  to  buy  he  must  buy  now,  when  necessity  co  \pels  him.  He 
cannot  like  the  capitalist,  dodge  the  call  of  inflation,  or  contr;:  -tion,  but  pays 
the  day's  standard  of  value  ;  and  so  it  strikes  him  both  ways,  ai  1  strikes  him 
hard.  '  What,  therefore,  the  laboring  man  needs  is  this  :  That  when  he  has 
earned  his  money  he  shall  get  it  in  a  currency  that  will  keep  o\  >r  night."— 
Speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Sept.  10,  1878. 

'    THE  VICTORY  COMPLETE. 

"  The  resumption  of  specie  payments  closes  the  most  memorable  epoch  of 
our  history,  since  the  birth  of  the 'Union  ;  1861  and  1879  are  the  opposite  shores 
of  that  turbulent  sea,  whose  storms  so  seriously  threatened,  with  shipwreck, 
the  prosperity,  the  honor,  and  the  life  of  the  nation.  But  the  horrors  and 
dangers  of  the  middle  passage  have  at  last  been  mastered;  and,  out  of  the 
night  and  tempest  the  Republic  has  landed  on  the  shore  of  this  new  year, 
Bringing  with  it  union  and  liberty,  honor  and  peace. 

"We  have  met  to-night  to  celebrate  the  close  of  the  war.  Battles  are  never  the 
end  of  war  ;  for  the  dead  must  be  buried  aud  the  cost  of  the  conflict  must  be  paid. 

"  The  Union  men  of  1861  enlisted  for  the  whole  war.  They  served  on  the 
field  of  battle  until  the  last  rebel  flag  went  down  in  surrender  ;  they  served  in 
the  field  of  legislation,  and  at  the  ballot  box,  until  the  last  slave  was  free  and 
the  last  of  the  seceding  States  re-entered  the  circle  of  the  Union  ;  they  served 
in  the  public  councils  until  the  perils  of  our  foreign  relations  were  ended  by 
honorable  arbitration  ;  they  have  served  during  the  fierce  trials  of  the  public 
faith  ;  and  they  will  not  be' mustered  out  until  the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens 
are  acknowledged  and  secured  ;  until  the  pension  of  the  last  disabled  soldier  ot 
the  Union  is  faithfully  paid,  and  the  last  war  obligation  of  the  Government  is 
honorably  redeemed. 

"  If  the  resumption  now  declared  by  law  be  maintained  against  all  assaults, 
then,  indeed,  so  far  as  our  finances  are  concerned,  the  war  for  the  Union  is 
ended;  the  victory  is  complete."— A ddress  at  Chicago,  III,  at  celebration  of  Re- 
sumption of  Specie  Payments,  on  January  2.  1879 
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THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

"  During  the  whole  period  which  resumption  closes,  our  Constitution  has 
oeen  on  trial  for  its  life.  When  the  greatest  rebellion  the  world  has  ever  known 
assailed  it,  the  believers  m  governments  founded  on  hereditary  right  or  on 
sheer  force,  told  us  that  the  bubble  of  republican  government  was  about  to 
burst.  1  hey  did  not  understand  the  resources  of  a  government  based  on  the 
national  will.  They  did  not  understand  that  in  our  Constitution  the  °xeatest 
powers— rights  too  precious  to  be  delegated  to  the  Congress  or  to  the  States- 
are  reserved  to  the  people  themselves. 

"  In  the  supreme  moment  of  our  peril,  these  voluntary  powers  were  dis- 
played m  unsurpassed  majesty  and  strength,  on  a  thousand  battle-fields  and 
they  preserved  the  Republic  from  overthrow.  Many  feared  that  in  the  great 
struggle  to  save  the  Union,  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  opinion,  and  respect 
tor  law  would  be  lost,  ■  But,  outside  of  the  actual  theatre  of  military  opera- 
tions,, the  orderly  course  of  justice  was  undisturbed.  The  rights  of  persons 
and  property  were  almost  everywhere  sacredly  preserved.  "—Ibid 
* 

''Reviewing  the  whole  period,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  wisdom  of  our 
institutions  has  been  vindicated,  and  our  confidence  in  their  stability  has 
been  strengthened.  Legislation  has  been  directed  more  and  more  to  the 
enlargement  of  private  rights  and  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  labor  It 
has  been  devoted  not  to  the  glory  of  a  dynasty,  but  to  the  welfare  of  a  people. 
Slavery,  with. the  aristocracy  of  caste  which  it  engendered,  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  labor  which  it  produced,  has  disappeared.  Without  undue  exidtation 
we  -may  declare  that  the  bells  of  the  new  year— 

"  Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife  ; 
Ring-  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws." 

"  We  have  learned  the  great  lesson,  applicable  alike  to  nations  and  to  men : 

"  Self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  self-control— 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power  '"—Ibid. 

THE  GUILTY  DEMOCRACY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  BLOOD    AND  COST    OF  THE 

REBELLION. 

''My  friend  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Niblack]  is  not  himself  an  extreme  partisan. 
hnt  he  has  said  some  things  just  now  which  deserve  an  answer.  He  says  that 
if  the  glory  of  the  war  belongs  to  the  Republican  party,  then  the  results  of  the 
war,  the  expenditures  of  the  war,  and  the  burdens  laid  upon  the  people  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  fall  also  to  our  share.  A  part  of  this  statement  I  in- 
dorse. But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  desire  to  ask  that  gentleman  and  his  party  a 
question,  suppose  that  in  the  year  1861  every  Democrat  north  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Ohio  had  followed  the  lead  of  Grant,  and  Douglas,  and  Dickinson,  and 
lod  and  all  the  other  great  lights  of  the  Democratic  party,  had  thrown  away 
the  Democratic  name  and  said  that  they  would  be  Democrats  no  longer  as  we 
said  we  would  be  Republicans  no  longer,  but  all  would  be  Union  men  and 
stand  together  around  the  flag  until  the  rebellion  had  been  put  under  our  'feet 
1  desire  to  ask  the  gentlemen,  if  these  things  had  happened,  how  long  the  war 
would  have  lasted,  how  much  the  war  would  have  cost  ?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sau 
that  it  could  not  ham  lasted  a  month,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  tear  would  never 
have  exceeded .  $10,000,000*  I  say,  as  a  matter  of  current  history,  that  it  was  the 
great  hope  of  the  rebels  of  the  South  that  the  assistance  of  the  Democratic 
party  ot  the  .North  would  divide  our  forces  and  overcome  all  our  efforts  •  that 
at  the  ballot-box  the  Democrats  at  home  would  help  the  cause  which'  they 
were  maintaining  in  the  field.  It  was  that,  and  that  alone,  which  protracted 
the  war  and  created  our  immense  debt. 

"  I  come,  therefore,  to  the  door  of  your  party,  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
and  1  lay  down  at  your  threshold  every  dollar  of  the  debt,  every  item  of  the  stupen- 
dous total  which  expresses  the  great  cost  of  the  war ;  and  I  say  'if  you  'had  followed 
Douglas  there  would  liave  been  no  debt,  no  blood,  no  burden.    I  will  not  stop  here 

TT^?^aQt°?ci;tl  st^tement  recently  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Senate  of  the 
TTn  Id  l"re/eren,c'e  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  it  appears  that  the  expenditure  of  the 

United  States,  necessarily  growing  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  from  July  £  1861,  up  to  June 
3P.7.S.9  .-enched  the  enormous  aggregate  of  %%m,m,m.!®.— Congressional  OoilmiUt*       J  ue 
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to  call  up  before  your  door  also  the  long  line  of  ghosts  of  slain  heroes,  our 
brothers  who  fell  at  the  hands  of  rebels,  in  consequence  of  your  sympathy  and 
encouragement.'''' — Speech  in  House  of  Representatives,  "Public  Expenditures^ 
March  14,  1870. 

RECONSTRUCTION — GOD  VISIBLE  IN  RECONSTRUCTION. 

"  I  cannot  forget  that  we  have  learned  slowly.  *  *  *  I  cannot  forget  that 
less  than  five  years  ago  I  received  an  order  from  my  superior  officer  command- 
ing me  to  search  my  camp  for  a  fugitive  slave,  and  if  found  to  deliver  him  up 
to  a  Kentucky  captain  who  claimed  him  as  his  property  ;  and  1  had  the  honor  to 
beperJwps  the  first  officer  in  the  army  who  peremptorily  refused  to  obey  such  an  order. 
We  were  then  trying  to  save  the  Union  without  hurting  slavery.  *  *  *  It 
took  us  two  years  to  reach  a  point  where  we  were  willing  to  do  the  most  meager 
justice  to  the  black  man  and  to  recognize  the  truth  that 

■'  '  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that !' 

"  Sir,  the  hand  of  God  has  been  visible  in  this  work,  leading  us  by  degrees 
out  of  the  blindness  of  our  prejudices  to  see  that  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic 
and  the  safety  of  the  party  of  liberty  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  rights 
of  the  black  man.  At  last  our  party  must  see  that  if  it  would  pieserve  its  po- 
litical life,  or  maintain  the  safety  of  the  Republic,  we  must  do  justice  to  the 
humblest  man  in  the  nation,  whether  black  or  white.  I  thank  God  that  to-day 
we  have  struck  the  rock  ;  we  have  planted  our  feet  upon  solid  earth.  Streams 
of  light  will  gleam  out  from  the  luminous  truth  embodied  in  the  legislation  of 
this  day.  This  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  reconstruction,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
the  courage  to  go  before  our  people  everywhere  with  'This  or  nothing  '  for  our 
motto. 

"Now,  sir,  as  a  temporary  measure,  I  give  my  support  to  this  military  bill 
properly  restricted.  It  is  severe.  It  was  written  with  a  steel  pen  made  out  of 
a  bayonet  ;  and  bayonets  have  done  us  good  service  hitherto.  All  I  ask  is,  that 
Congress  shall  place  civil  governments  before  these  people  of  the  rebel  States, 
and  a  cordon  of  bayonets  behind  them." 

*  *  *  •:<-  -x-  -x- 

"  Now,  what  does  this  bill  propose?  it  lays  the  hands  of  the  nation  upon 
the  rebel  State  governments,  and  takes  the  breath  of  life  out  of  them.  It  puts 
the  bayonet  at  the  breast  of  every  rebel  murderer  in  the  South  to  bring  him  to 
justice.  It  commands  the  army  to  protect  the  life  and  property  of  citizens 
whether  black  or  white.  It  places  in  the  hands  of  Congress  absolutely  and 
irrevocably  the  whole  work  of  reconstruction. 

"  With  this  thunderbolt  in  our  hands  shall  we  stagger  like  idiots  under  its 
weight  ?  Have  we  grasped  a  weapon  which  we  have  neither  the  courage  nor 
the  wisdom  to  wield  ?" — Speech  in  House  of  Representatives,  February  12,  1867. 

GENERAL  WINFIELD  S.  HANCOCK'S  COURSE  IN  LOUISIANA. 

"  I  will  allude  to  one  example  where  he  [President  Andrew  Johnson]  has 
found  in  a  major  general  of  the  army  a  facile  instrument  with  which  more 
effectually  to  obstruct  the  work  of  reconstruction.  This  case,  is  all  the  more 
painful,  because  an  otherwise  meritorious  officer,  who  bears  honorable  scars 
earned  in  battle  for  the  Union,  has  been  made  a  party  to  the  political  madness 
which  has  so  long  marked  the  conduct  of  the  President.  This  general  was 
sent  into  the  district  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  with  a  law  of  Congress  in  his 
hand,  a  law  that  commands  him  to  see  that  justice  is  administered  among  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  that  no  pretense  of  civil  authority  shall  deter  him 
from  performing  his  duty,  and  yet  we  find  that  officer  giving  lectures  in  the 
form  of  proclamations  and  orders  on  what  ovqht  to  be  the  relation  between  the  civil 
and  military  departments  of  the  Government.  We  see  him  issuing  a  general  or- 
der, in  which  he  declares  that  the  civil  should  not  give  way  before  the  military. 
We  hear  him  deciaring-that  he  rinds  nothing  in  the  laws  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
to  warrant  his  interference  in  the  civil  administration  of  those  States.  It  is 
not  for  him  to  say  which  should  be  first,  the  civil  or  the  military,  in  that  rebel 
community.  It  is  not  for  him  to  search  the  defunct  laws  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas  for  a  guide  to  his  conduct.  It  is  for  him  to  execute  the  laws  which  he 
was  sent  there  to  administer.  It  is  for  him  to  aid  in  building  up  civil  govern- 
ments, rather  than  preparing  himself  to  be  the  presidential  candidate  of  that  party 
which  gave  him  no  sympathy  when  he  was  gallantly  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
country." 
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"  With  such  a  combination  against  us,  does  any  one  suppose  than  we  can 
take  one  step  backward  ;  much  less  that  we  will  permit  cm  officer  of  our  army  to 
fling  back  in  our  faces  his  contempt  of  our  law,  and  tell  us  what  policy  shall  be 
adopted?  It  was  reported  in  the  public  papers  only  yesterday,  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  had  informed  General  Hancock  that  murderers  in  Texas  could 
not  be  punished  by  the  civil  law.  Yet  this  general  sends  back  word  to  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  that  he  does  not  wish  to  interfere  in  any  civil  matters. 
Sir,  he  was  sent  down  there  for  the  very  purpose  of  interfering  in  such  mat- 
ters as  the  non-punishment  of  murderers." — Speech  in  House  of  Representatives, 
January  17,  1868. 

THE  EXTRA  SESSION. 

NULLIFICATION. 

The  three  great  "  grievances 1 '  at  this  session  of  the  Democracy  were  :  First, 
pretended  military  interference  with  elections  ;  second,  the  jurors'  test  oath, 
and,  third,  several  sections  of  the  law  relating  to  supervisors  and  marshals  at 
national  elections.  The  removal  of  these  wa-.  demanded  by  the  Democracy, 
accompanied  with  the  threat  that  if  not  removed  they  would,  by  withholding 
the  necessary  appropriations,  practically  suspend  all  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment.   In  response  to  these  demands,  Mr.  Garfield  said  : 

"We  declared  our  willingness  on  this  side  of  the  House,  first,  to  pass  a  bill 
which  the  Senate, a  Republican  Senate,  sent  to  us  repealing  that  section  of  the 
statute  which  prescribed  a  test  oath  for  jurors.  We  were  ready  then,  we  are 
ready  now,  to  pass  that  bill  just  as  the  Senate  sent  it  to  us  at  the  last  session. 
Second,  we  said  then,  we  have  frequently  repeated  the  offer  this  session,  and 
we  say  now,  that  we  have  never  voted  for  a  law  to  make  use  of  the  Army  to  run 
elections.  We  have  said  repeatedly  that  there  never  ivas  in  this  country,  and  there 
is  not  now  such  a  law,  and  we  do  not  desire  such  a  law  or  such  a  practice  :  and 
that  if  any  act  was  needed  to  prevent  the  running  of  elections  by  bayonets  we 
were  ready  to  help  prevent  it.  These  two  propositions  we  offered  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session  in  order  to  remove  any  real  or  apparent  ground  of  complaint 
on  those  two  scores,  provided  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  third  demand, 
namely,  the  repeal  of  the  laws  relating  to  supervisors  and  marshals,  should  be 
abandoned. 

"  These  offers  were  rejected  with  arrogant  contempt,  and  the  extra  session 
was  forced  upon  the  country." 

*  *  *  *  '  *  • 

'.'  Soon  after  this  session  began  we  were  tendered  an  army  bill  that  had  in  it, 
not  a  repeal  of  the  law  of  18S5,  alleged  to  be  an  offense,  not  that,  for  we  tendered 
that,  and  10?)  Republicans  voted  to  repeal  it  and  not  one  Republican  voted  against 
Uie  repeal,  while  every  Democrat  in  this  House  voted  against  its  repeal.  Instead  of 
a  repeal,  it  was  proposed  so  to  modify  the  law  of  1865  as  to  enlarge  its  restric- 
tions beyond  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  make  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment or  fine,  for  any  civil  officer  of  the  United  States  to  employ  any  armed  force, 
soldiers  or  citizens  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  national  elections.  In  other  words,  we 
were  tendered  a  proposition  which  swept  the  whole  circle  of  tlie  civil  j)owers  with 
its  prohibitions,  and  prevented  the  civil  authorities  of  the  nation  from  preserving  the 
peace  at  the  elections  of  our  national  legislatures  or  protecting  supervisors  in  the 
execution  of  their  duties. 

"  That  assault  upon  the  law  we  resisted  as  one  man.  But  while  we  resisted 
we  protested  that  we  were  not  and  never  had  been  advocates  of  running  elec- 
tions by  bayonets. 

"Though  that  bill,  with  its  revolutionary  menace,  passed  both  houses,  it 
was  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  the  Constitution,  and  went  down,  leaving  not  a 
spar  afloat  on  the  face  of  the  political  waters." — Speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, June  11,  1879. 

JUDICIAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL. 

"The  issue  is  narrowed  down  to  this:  The  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  and 
his  associates  are  determined  that  there  shall  he  appointed  no  marshals,  deputy 
marshals,  or  assistant  marshals  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  as  embodied 
in  title  26  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ;  that  they  have  devised  and  agreed  on  this 
clause  in  the  conference  between  the  two  houses  so  as  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  part  of  the  existing  law.  This  makes  a  sharp  issue  which  every- 
body can  understand." 
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But  not  being  able  constitutionally  to  repeal  them,  [the  election  laws  1 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  say,  '  We  will  prevent  their  erkorcement  '  And  in 
attempting  this,  they  attack  the  Government  in  a  very  vital  part  Thev  know 
that  the  whole  country,  without  regard  to  party,  needs  to  have  the  courts  of "the 
United  States  open  to  all  suitors.  They  know  that  justice  ought  to  be  admin? 
lst^  m, every  5llstl'lcti  and  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 

1  hey  know  that  United  States  prisoners  are  locked  up,  some  under  sentence 
of  our  courts  others  awaiting  trial ;  and  that  the  Constitution  provides  that 
all  who  are  held  under  charges  shall  have  speedy  trial.  The  great  duty  the  im- 
perative obligation,  to  provide  for  the  speedy  and  prompt  admin  : Nation  of 
justice  rests  upon  members  of  Congress.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
But  the  majority  of  this  House  have  segregated  from  all  the  otter  anpropS 
tionsot  the  year  this  one  for  the  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government and 
now  offer  an  appropriation  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  say  not 
to  us  alone,  but  through  us  to  the  nation  and  to  all  the  officers  of  the  nation  that 
this  money  of  the  people  which  has  been  paid  into  the  National  Treasury  for 
the  very  purpose  of  maintaining  the  courts,  shall  not  be  used  for  that  »  rpose 
only  on  condition  that  the  Democratic  party  shall  be  permitted  to  couple  with 
t  a  provision  that  certain  laws  of  the  land  which  they  cannot  repeal  shall Tnot 

S  thnrf ed  ;  "T/ ?2l'e;  that  for  th,e  coraiu2  year  the*e  laws  shall  be  n  11  lied 
In  short,  we  are  told  that  we  must  submit  tx>  the  nullification  of  the  election  laws  or 
the  courts  of  the  Wmied  States  shall  be  dosed,  the  wisonersLamn^ZlsMllZ 

Z]  ,  i S  T  f'mll  ie  mi(k  t0  Seed  them-  11  is  t0  be  made  unlawful  u> 
try  them,  unlawful  to  keep  them,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  discharge  them.  With  these 
hard  conditions  you  have  fettered  the  appropriations,  the  use of  which TreacSs 
to  the  very  vitals  of  national  justice.  You  say,  'Take  these  am ZrinS 
C0» PC^Sthe  nullificar|on <*  certain  laws,  or  you shall notTave^Sata^ 
th^  We  earne|tty  desire  to  go  home.    We  have  borne  the  burden  of 

this  long,  weary,  and  profitless  session  until  we  are  anxious  to  go  to  our  homes 

fft  ftdi^the  CV^try  rest-  Bnt  we  can»ot'  eve«  u^lei-  the  persuasive 
heat  of  the  dog-star  and  the  pressure  of  this  weary  and  distasteful  work  accept 

SSS^f  thlS-       0fferS\  "  is  a  moral  bribe  t0  "s  to  consent  to  the 

^^S^^S^1  you  seek  not  t0  improve  but  t0  clestroy-  We  can- 

"  You  have  retained  in  this  bill  a  clause  which,  if  it  becomes  a  law  will  nlace 
the  President  of  the  United  States  between  two  fires-t^Y,  o/wllaw  if  he 
disobeys  it,  and  the  fire  of  Heaven  if  he  violates  his  oath  by  obeying  it  "Speech 
tn  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  19,  1879. 

MILITARY  INTERFERENCE  WITH  ELECTIONS. 

"  Let  me  recall  a  little  history.  When  flagrant  war  was  raging,  when  eleven 
States  were  banded  against  the  Union  to  destroy  it,  and  the  theatre  ofVar 
spread  over  five  or  six  States  that  adhered  to  the  Union,  there  was  in  fact 
military  interference  at  the  elections— it  was  the  military  interference  of  the 
armed  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

"I  once  voted  at  an  election  where  there  was  very  serious  military  inter- 
ference.   In  toe  autumn  of  1862,  under  the  heights  of  Missionary  Ridge 
near  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  when  5,000  Ohio  soldiers  under  the  laws  of  that 
governofof  So        t0  V°te'        company  with  my  comrades,  voted  for  a 

JW^k™  were  voting,  the  shells  from  the  batteries  of  armed  enemies  of  ttie 
United  btates  were  bursting  over  our  heads,  and  some  of  our  voters  were  killed 
while  in  the  exercise  if  their  right  of  suffrage  as  citizens  of  Ohio.  That  was  the 
only  military  interference  with  elections'  that  I  ever  witnessed.  Now,  it  was 
to  prevent  that  kind  of  military  interference  that  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  m  time  of  war  kept  off  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  and  in  other  border  States  while  elections  were  being  held 
there.  And  m  order  that,  in  the  performance  of  that  necessary  duty,  they 
might  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  elections  and  the  right  of  citizens, 
the  act  of  February,  1865,  was  passed  while  our  guns  were  yet  smoking,  and 
while  we  were  yet  in  line  of  battle.  Even  in  that  act  it  was  provided  under 
the  severest  penalties  of  criminal  law,  that  no  officer,  civil,  military,  or  naval 
should  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  man  to  vote,  or  should  undertake  to 
P/eS?7r£,VlJ~o  lflcatl0ns  for  a  voter."—  Speech  in  the  Hoube  of  Representatives, 
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ARMY  AS  AN  ORDINARY  POLICE  FORCE. 

"  Now,  I  say  that  the  act  of  1865  was  in  the  interest  of  civil  liberty,  restrain- 
ing onr  armies  from  doing  any  wrong  or  committing  any  outrage.  And  in 
that  act  there  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  legislation  con- 
nected with  the  Army  the  expression,  ' to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls.'  And 
even  there  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the  law  does  not  make  it  a 
crime  punishable  by  line  and  imprisonment  for  an  officer  of  the  Government 
1  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls,'  or  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  Nothing  in  that  law  refers  to  the  use  of  the  Army  as  ordinary  police  force. 
The  marshals  and  their  deputies  are  the  police  force  of  the  United  States. 
Our  Army  is  governed  by  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  is  always  used  as 
an  army  when  it  is  ordered  to  execute  the  laws. 

"  The  proposition  to  use  our  Army  as  a  'police,  to  send  the  soldiers  out  and  sta- 
tion them  one  by  one  at  the  polls  to  run  the  elections  as  a  police,  is  a  fiction  so  absurd 
that  I  trust  no  man  on  this  side  of  the  House  will  give  the  least  color  to  the 
assumption  that  he  favors  it  by  holding  that  this  sixth  section  repeals,  sus- 
pends, or  modifies  any  existing  statute." — Speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, April  26,  1879. 

THE  TEUTONIC  TRAITS. 
■'  We  are  accustomed  to  say,  and  we  have  heard  to-night,  that  he  [Gustave 
Schleicher]  was  born  on  foreign  soil.  In  one  sense  that  is  true  ;  and  yet  in  a 
very  proper  historic  sense  he  was  born  in  our  Fatherland.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  recent  historians  begins  his  opening  volume  with  the  declaration  that  Eng- 
land is  not  the  fatherland  of  the  English-speaking  people,  but  the  ancient 
home,  the  real  fatherland  of  our  race,  is  the  ancient  forests  of  Germany.  The 
same  thought  was  suggested  by  Montesquieu  long  ago,  when  he  declared  in  his 
Spirit  of  Laws  that  the  British  constitution  came  out  of  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many. 

•■  to  this  day  the  Teutonic  races  maintain  the  same  noble  traits  that  Taci- 
tus describes  in  his  admirable  history  of  the  manners  and  character  of  the 
Germans.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  friend  whose  memory  we  honor  to- 
night is  one  of  the  elder  brethren  of  our  race.  He  came  to  America  direct 
from  our  Fatherland,  and  not,  like  our  own  fathers,  by  the  way  of  England. 

"  We  who  were  born  and  have  passed  all  our  lives  in  this  wide  New  World  can 
hardly  appreciate  the  influences  that  surrounded  his  early  life.  Bom  on  the 
borders  of  that  great  forest  of  Germany,  the  Odenwald,  filled  as  it  is  with  the 
memories  and  traditions  of  centuries,  in  which  are  mingled  Scandinavian 
mythology,  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  romances  of  feudalism  and  chivalry, 
histories  of  barons  and  kings,  and  the  struggles  of  a  brave  people  for  a  better 
civilization  :  reared  under  the  institutions  of  a  strong,  semi-despotic  govern- 
ment ;  devoting  his  early  life  to  personal  culture,  entering  at  an  early  age  the 
University  of  Giessen,  venerable  with  its  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  existence, 
with  a  library  of  four  hundred  thousand  volumes  at  his  hand,  with  a  great  mu- 
seum of  the  curiosities  and  mysteries  of  nature  to  study,  he  fed  his  eager  spirit 
upon  the  rich  culture  which  that  Old  World  could  give  him,  and  at  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  in  company  with  a  band  of  thirty-seven  young  students,  like  him- 
self cultivated,  earnest,  liberty-loving  almost  to  the  verge  of  communism — and 
who  of  us  would  not  be  communists  in  a  despotism  ? — he  came  to  this  country, 
attracted  by  one  of  the  most  wild  and  romantic  pictures  of  American  history, 
the  picture  of  Texas  as  it  existed  near  forty  years  ago  ;  the  country  discovered 
by  La  Salle  at  the  end  of  his  long  and  perilous  voyages  from  Quebec  to  the 
northern  lakes  and  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  the  country  possessed 
alternately  by  the  Spanish  and  the  French  and  then  by  Mexico  ;  the  country 
made  memorable  by  such  names  as  Blair  and  Houston,  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
and  Mirabeau  Lamar,  perhaps  as  adventurous  and  daring  spirits  as  ever  assem- 
bled on  any  spot  of  the  earth  ;  a  country  that  achieved  its  freedom  by  heroism 
never  surpassed,  and  which  maintained  its  perilous  independence  for  ten  years 
in  spite  of  border  enemies  and  European  intrigues. 

"  It  is  said  that  a  society  was  formed  in  Europe  embracing  in  its  membership 
men  of  high  rank,  even  members  of  royal  families,  for  the  purpose  of  coloniz- 
ing the  new  republic  of  the  Lone  Star  and  making  it  a  dependency  of  Europe 
under  their  patronage  ;  but  without  sharing  in  their  designs,  some  twenty 
thousand  Germans  found  their  way  to  the  new  republic,  and  among  these  young 
Schleicher  came." — Remarks  in  House  of  Representatives,  February  11,  1879, 
on  the  Life  and  Oliaracter  of  Gustaxe  Schleicher. 
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The  Committee  of  the  "Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  having  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.  K.  No.  640)  making  appropriations  for  the  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880, 
and  for  other  purposes,  upon  the  sections  consolidating  the  geological  and  other 
surveys — 

Mr.  GAEFIELD  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  think  it  a  misfortune  that  so  important  a  meas- 
ure as  this  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  annual  appropriation  bills.  I 
have  had  occasion  hitherto  to  characterize  that  method  of  legislation, 
and  I  think  it  is  well  illustrated  in  this  case.  If  it  could  have  been 
avoided  in  any  way  it  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  been  avoided 
here.  The  subject  embraced  in  the  sections  which  relate  to  the  sur- 
veys of  the  public  land  should  have  been  embodied  in  a  separate  bill 
and  subjected  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny.  But  as  the  sections  are 
here  and  may  be  ruled  in  order,  I  offer  a  few  suggestions  upon  their 
merits. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  one  subject  provided  for  in  these  sections 
has  had  no  other  place  in  our  laws  except  in  appropriation  bills  ;  and 
probably  cannot  be  ruled  out  on  the  point  of  order.  I  speak  of  those 
scientific  surveys  which  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  have  been 
supported  by  the  Government.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
there  is  no  independent  statute  touching  them  ;  all  the  legislation  in 
regard  to  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  appropriation  bills.  And  what 
1  shall  say  in  the  short  time  I  propose  to  address  the  committee  this, 
morning  will  relate  chiefly  to  those  surveys. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  whatever  the  United  States 
undertakes  to  do  in  reference  to  science  shall  be  done  upon  some 
well-understood,  well-reasoned,  and  well-defined  system.  And  I  vent- 
ure to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  for  a  few 
minutes  to  some  general  views  on  the  relation  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  this  subject. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  it  said  that  the  great  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  this  country  are  divided  into  two  classes:  national  powers 
and  State  powers.  That  is  an  incomplete  classification.  Our  fathers 
carefully  divided  all  governmental  powers  into  three  classes ;  one 
they  gave  to  the  States  ;  another  to  the  nation  ;  but  the  third  great 
class,  comprising  the  most  precious  of  all  powers,  they  refused  to  con- 
fer upon  the  States  or  the  nation,  but  reserved  to  themselves.  This 
third  class  of  powers  has  been  almost  uniformly  overlooked  by  men 
who  have  written  of  and  discussed  the  American  system. 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  in  a  striking  way  not  long  since  in 
reading  a  speech  of  Bismarck  before  the  Reichstag  of  Germany.  A 
proposition  was  pending  to  grant  some  political  rights  to  the  Jews  in, 
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the  German  Empire.  Bismarck  opposed  it,  and  in  doiDg  so  he  took 
occasion  to  state  what  in  his  view  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
Prussian  government,  and  I  was  startled  at  the  statement: 

All  gentlemen  around  nie  will  admit — 

said  he — 

that  the  primary  object  of  the  Prussian  government  is  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  How,  then,  can  one  who  disbelieves  in  Christ  be 
properly  admitted  as  a  sharer  of  power  in  this  kingdom  t 

I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  great  statesman  of  Germany — 
probably  the  foremost  man  in  Europe  to-day — stated  as  an  unques- 
tioned principle  that  the  support,  defense  and  propagation  of  the 
Christian  gospel  is  the  central  object  of  the  German  government. 
Then  I  considered  in  contrast  with  that  the  peculiarity  of  our  own 
Government.  Our  fathers,  though  recognizing  in  common  with  Ger- 
many and  the  other  Christian  nations  of  the  earth  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  religion  among  men,  deliberately  turned  to  the  great  nation 
they  were  to  establish  and  said:  "You  shall  never  make  any  law 
about  religion ; "  and  to  the  States  they  virtually  said  "You  shall  never 
make  any  law  establishing  any  form  of  religion."  In  other  words,  here 
was  au  interest  too  precious  to  be  trusted  either  to  the  nation  or  to  the 
States.  Our  fathers  said :  "  This  highest  of  all  human  interests  we 
will  reserve  to  the  people  themselves.  We  will  not  delegate  our 
power  over  it  to  any  organized  government,  State  or  national.  We 
will  not  even  allow  Legislatures  to  make  any  law  concerning  it." 

To  my  mind  it  is  the  sublimest  fact  in  our  American  system  that,  in 
denning  the  boundaries  of  delegated  powers,  they  chose  to  intrust 
the  most  precious  of  all  the  interests  of  human  beings  on  this  earth 
absolutely  to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  individual  people  of  the 
Republic,  not  to  be  voted  upon  by  their  representatives,  but  to  be 
regulated,  protected,  and  cherished  by  their  own  voluntary  action, 
leaving  themselves  perfectly  free  to  have  no  religion  if  they  chose  or 
any  religion  that  they  pleased.  Thus  they  exhibited  their  regard  for 
liberty,  their  faith  in  the  voluntary  action  of  the  people,  and  their 
belief  that  the  most  precious  interests  would  be  safest  under  the  im- 
mediate guardianship  of  freemen.  In  my  view,  we  have  spent  too 
much  time  in  discussing  State  sovereignty  and  national  supremacy, 
and  have  neglected  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  vast  importance 
of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  safe  and  wise  rule  to  follow  in  all  legislation,  that  whatever 
the  people  can  do  without  legislation  will  be  better  done  than  by 
the  intervention  of  the  State  or  the  nation. 

What  I  have  said  in  reference  to  religion,  applies  with  almost  equal 
force  to  science.  In  the  main,  the  framers  of  our  Government  trusted 
science  to  the  same  jurisdiction  to  which  they  intrusted  religion.  With 
the  siugle  exception  of  one  clause  in  the  Constitution  authorizing 
Congress  to  promote  science  by  granting  copyrights  and  patents,  the 
chief  support  and  maintenance  of  science  are  left,  and  I  think  wisely 
left,  to  the  voluntary  action  of  our  people ;  and  this  was  done,  not  in 
the  interest  of  liberty  alone,  but  in  the  interest  of  science  itself. 

This  leads  me  to  inquire  what  ought  to  be  the  relation  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  science?  What,  if  anything,  ought  we  to  do  in 
the  way  of  promoting  science?  For  example,  if  we  have  the  power, 
would  it  be  wise  for  Congress  to  appropriate  money  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  employ  naturalists  to  find  out  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  our 
American  birds  ?  Ornithology  is  a  delightful  and  useful  study  ;  but 
would  it  be  wise  for  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  ad- 
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vanceuient  of  that  science?  In  my  judgment  manifestly  not.  We 
would  thereby  make  one  favored,  class  of  men  the  rivals  of  all  the 
•ornithologists  who  in  their  private  way,  following  the  bent  of  their 
genius,  may  be  working  out  the  results  of  science  in  that  field.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  an  appropriation  out  of  our  Treasury  for  that 
purpose,  would  be  a  positive  injury  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
Just  as  an  appropriation  to  establish  a  church  would  work  injury  to 
religion. 

Generally  the  desire  of  our  scientific  men  is  to  be  let  alone  to  work 
in  free  competition  with  all  the  scientific  men  of  the  world ;  to  de- 
velop their  own  results,  and  get  the  credit  of  them  each  for  himself ; 
aot  to  have  the  Government  enter  the  lists  as  the  rival  of  private 
■-enterprise. 

As  a  general  principle,  therefore,  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
Interfere  in  matters  of  science,  but  should  leave  its  development  to 
the  free,  voluntary  action  of  our  great  third  estate,  the  people  them- 
selves. 

In  this  non-interference  theory  of  the  Government  I  do  not  go  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  we  should  do  nothing  for  education — for 
primary  education.  That  comes  under  another  consideration — the 
necessity  of  the  nation  to  protect  itself,  and  the  consideration  that  it 
is  cheaper  and  wiser  to  give  education  than  to  build  jails.  But  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  higher  sciences. 

To  the  general  principle  I  have  stated,  there  are  a  few  obvious  ex- 
ceptions which  should  be  clearly  understood  when  we  legislate  on 
the  subject.  In  the  first  place  the  Government  should  aid  all  sorts 
of  scientific  inquiry  that  are  necessary  to  the  intelligent  exercise  of 
Its  own  functions. 

For  example,  as  we  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  compelled 
"oy  necessity  to  build  and  maintain  light-houses  on  our  coast  and  es 
tablish  fog-signals,  we  are  bound  to  make  all  necessary  scientific  in- 
quiries in  reference  to  light  and  its  1  aws,  sound  and  its  laws — to  do  what- 
ever in  the  way  of  science  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  best  results  in 
lighting  our  coasts  and  warning  our  mariners  of  danger.  So,  when  we 
.are  building  iron-clads  for  our  Navy  or  casting  guns  for  our  Army, 
'•w-e  ought  to  know  all  that  is  scientifically  possible  to  be  known  about 
ihe  strength  of  materials  and  the  laws  of  mechanics  which  apply  to 
■sack  structures.  In  short,  wherever  in  exercising  any  of  the  neces- 
sary functions  of  the  Government  scientific  inquiry  is  needed,  let  us 
make  it,  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  at  the  public  expense. 

There  is  another  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  leaving  science  to 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  people.  Wherever  any  great  popular  in- 
terest, affecting  whole  classes,  possibly  all  classes  of  the  community, 
imperatively  need  scientific  investigation,  and  private  enterprise 
cannot  accomplish  it,  we  may  wisely  intervene  and  help  where  the 
Constitution  gives  us  authority.  For  example,  in  discovering  the 
origin  of  yellow  fever  and  the  methods  of  preventing  its  ravages  the 
nation  should  do,  for  the  good  of  all  what  neither  the  States  nor  indi- 
viduals can  accomplish.  I  might  perhaps  include  in  a  third  exception 
those  inquiries  which,  in  consequence  of  their  great  magnitude  and 
cost,  cannot  be  successfully  made  by  private  individuals.  Outside 
these  three  classes  of  inquiries,  the  Government  ought  to  keep  its 
hands  off,  and  leave  scientific  experiment  and  inquiry  to  the  free 
competition  of  those  bright,  intelligent  men  whose  genius  leads  them 
into  the  fields  of  research. 

And  I  suspect,  when  we  read  the  report  of  our  commissioner  to  the 
Sate  Paris  exposition  which  shows  such  astonishing  results,  so  cred- 
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itable  to  our  country,  so  honorable  to  the  genius  of  our  people,  it  vtkW 
be  found  in  any  final  analysis  of  causes,  that  the  superiority  of  Ameri- 
cans in  that  great  exposition  resulted  mainly  from  their  superior  free- 
dom and  the  greater  competition  between  mindandminduntrammelefi 
by  Government  interference.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  we  are  besi 
serving  the  cause  of  religion  and  science  and  all  those  great  primary 
rights  which  we  did  not  delegate  to  the  Congress  or  the  States,  but 
left  the  people  free  to  enjoy  and  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  leaving  these  general  reflections,  I  come  to  the  spe- 
cial question  of  our  geological  surveys.  Leaving  out  of  the  aceoBiii 
all  the  Government  works  proper,  such  as  light-houses,  such  as  ih® 
survey  of  our  coast,  such  as  the  survey  for  our  rivers  and  harboiSj. 
such  as  the  surveys  of  the  lakes,  of  military  surveys  proper— leaving; 
all  these  out,  we  have  spent  almost  $2,000,000  in  the  last  twelve  years 
for  purely  scientific  surveys.  While  the  results  have  been  very  grati- 
fying, while  they  have  been  exceedingly  interesting  to  men  of  sci- 
ence, and  also  of  commercial  value  to  the  country,  I  believe  we  ba^fe 
spent  a  large  part  of  that  money  upon  an  unwise  system,  am<3!  aaa  34 
way  which  has  tended  to  discourage  the  private  pursuit  of  scisse*- 
by  our  people. 

'We  have  made  the  Government  a  formidable  and  crushing  eox»- 
petitor  of  private  students  of  science  ;  and  I  think  we  have  in  some  ■ 
cases  gone  beyond  the  fair  limit  of  what  the  Government  ougbV'if 
do  in  the  way  of  scientific  investigation.    We  have  had  the  War 
partment  with  two  or  three  separate  expeditions  exploring  our  west- 
ern territory.    We  have  had  two  separate  organizations  from  th& 
Interior  Department  also  exploring ;  and  it  has  all  been  done  on  a 
system  which  has  invited  and  fostered  a  personal  seeking  of  favor 
from  Congress.    There  have  been  good  men,  intelligent  men,  seieu- 
tific  men,  who  have  sought  for  authority  and  aid  to  make  scieistsfsr. 
investigations  in  fields  which  private  citizens  were  exploring ;  an*i  sb> 
employing  so  many  separate  and  independent  parties  there  have  besaa 
many  cases,  if  not  of  collision,  at  least  of  overlapping  and  duplie-a- 
tion  'in  the  same  field  of  examination.    It  seems  to  me  it  is  high  time 
for  us,  first,  to  restrict  our  scientific  work  plainly  and  narrowly  witSsH* 
the  limits  of  the  rules  I  have  tried  to  lay  down  ;  and  second,  to  eon- 
solidate  the  scientific  part  of  our  work  of  survey  under  one  responsi- 
ble head  ;  and  having  done  that,  with  all  the  economy  which  can  b» 
fairly  used,  let  us  make  our  outlay  only  in  the  direction  of  pu.Wa«.- 
necessity.  . 
1    Now,  lest  some  one  should  think  I  am  attacking  the  geological  sur- 
veys, I  hasten  to  say  that  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  an  intelligent  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  as  trustees  or  rather  as  owners  of  the  great  pnbh  r 
domain  yet  unsurveved  and  unsold,  to  give  to  our  people  all  the  bgh* 
that  science  can  she'd  upon  the  character  and  quality  of  those  lands- 
While  I  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  making  at  once  the  wbote 
change  proposed  in  this  bill,  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that  Wg 
have  reached  a  natural  crisis  in  the  management  and  disposition  oi 
our  public  domain.'  We  have  now  reached  the  foot-hills  of  the  great 
Rocky  Mountain  chain  ;  and  the  old  plans,  the  old  methods,  both  of 
survey  aud  of  settlement,  are  in  the  main  no  longer  applicable.  OS 
what  possible  use  can  it  be  to  checker-board  the  slopes  and  the  tops?* 
of  mountains  that  are  full  of  ores  with  the  old  system  of  sections,, 
half  sections,  and  quarter  sections  ?  ' 

To  say  that  the  old  plan  has  worked  well  for  a  hundred  years  is  to 
praise  our  past  properly  ;  but  to  say  that  the  same  plan  will  work 
well  for  the  next  hundred  years  is  to  say  the  matchlocks,  gun-Hints.,. 
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the  spontooiis  and  other  nameless  and  obsolete  implements  of  war, 
that  were  in  vogue  a  hnndred  years  ago,  will  be  good  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come,  and  should  not  be  abandoned.  We  must  not  revolu- 
tionize merely  for  the  sake  of  change ;  but  we  must  wisely  and  in- 
telligently adapt  our  policy  to  the  progress  of  events  ;  and  I  believe 
at  has  been  clearly  shown  that  if  the  old  rectangular  system  is  con- 
tinued it  will  be  substantially  worthless  in  its  application  to  most  of 
oar  unsurveyed  territory. 

Mr.  KEIFER.    It  never  was  applied  to  them. 
.'Mr.  GARFIELD.    We  do  not  want  it  to  be. 

Mr.  KEIFER.    And  it  never  will  be. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  But  I  am  confining  what  I  say  to-day  almost 
exclusively  to  that  clause  of  the  bill  which  relates  to  the  scientific 
atirveys.  As  regards  the  land  surveys,  I  confess  I  have  not  studied 
Aflat  subject  so  fully  as  some  of  the  gentlemen  around  me. 

Mr.  PAGE.    May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a  question  ? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PAGE.  »I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  he  is  not  aware  that 
the  amendment  of  which  he  is  now  speaking  is  directly  in  violation 
«£,  or  changes,  existing  law,  and  makes  an  appropriation  for  an  addi- 
tional officer  not  now  known  to  the  law ;  and  whether  he  is  in  favor 
of  uew  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill  ? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  have  said  in  the  outset  of  my  remarks  that  I 
am  opposed  to  that  mode  of  legislation,  and  that  I  regretted  for  that 
zk&sou  that  this  provision  was  here  and  not  in  a  bill  by  itself.  My 
cecord  is  too  well  known  to  leave  any  doubt  on  that  subject. 

I  say  this :  let  us  consolidate  these  scientific  explorations  and  sur- 
veys and  unite  them  under  one  head,  and  not  scatter  them  as  we  have 
tioue  hitherto  and  waste  money  and  duplicate  work  and  make  the 
name  of  science  ridiculous  in  the  United  States.  As  to  the  other  parts 
•of  these  sections,  let  us  at  least  make  an  arrangement,  if  we  do  no 
more,  by  which  we  shall  have  a  full  and  complete  report  upon  the 
whole  subject,  so  that  we  may  tnake  these  changes  soon  if  not  now. 

En  this  hurried  way  I  have  said  nearly  all  I  intended  to  say,  except 
to  call  attention  to  one  other  point.  Besides  going  too  far  in  scien- 
tific explorations,  we  have  greatly  wronged  the  scientific  publication 
societies  of  this  country.  I  suppose  .some  gentlemen  may  not  know 
that  there  are  twenty-seven  voluntary  scientific  associations  in  this 
country  that  publish  their  proceedings,  besides  five  or  six  journals 
•specially  devoted  to  publishing  discoveries  of  science. 

These  are  a  part  of  the  means  by  which  discoveries  in  science  can 
find  their  way  to  the  public  through  the  press ;  and  yet  we  are  print- 
ing-thousands  of  volumes  in  competition- with  the  private  associa- 
tions of  the  country,  and  thereby  injuring  and  crippling  them.  I 
believe  we  ought  simply  to  confine  ourselves  to  our  own  business  and 
not  needlessly  travel  into  their  field.  Without  very  much  reflection 
aad  in  a  manner  quite  unsatisfactory  to  myself,  I  have  offered  these 
suggestions.  If  I  have  stimulated  any  one  to  do  the  subject  better 
jsistice,  I  shall  not  altogether  have  failed  of  my  purpose. 

I  now  yield  ten  minutes  of  my  time  to  my  friend  from  Kansas,  [Mr. 

EL»-SKELL.] 
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en«s  which  this  decision  of  the  Chair  JnYJr  «£  solemnity  of  .  the 

SSS&W  tWs  country.   I  wish?  S3d  1,  ?  E£S»«»  3**  *» 


u"'usu^  "pon  tms  country.   I  wis])  T  r-nnni  i,~  ;       i  w  liJl-!  wnoienas 

ence  to  the  result  of  this  action  l\S  t  ^i°Trd  a  faIse  ProPhet  to  refer* 
proof  that  I  am  utterly  inififfi  fa  mv  v  e4    S  t^fo  vdth  the 

has  entered  more  deeoly  and  more  serionlv  ,W     °  Laye  ever  token 

that  this  House  has  to-day  reeved  to  enter  Jd  £??  S,?^  tha*  « 
stitution  and  Government  of  the  United  S&  reT^i"tl011+r!P3nst  tbe  c'°o- 
urtention  exists  in. the  minds  of  half  S  rA°  31ot  ^owthat  that 
other  side  of  this  Hall.  I  hope  it  does  not  Sfc  P°  occlW  **• 
exist  to  any  large  extent.  But  I  mean  to  s-v  ?i U S  t0  believe  3t  does  not 
gramme  just  adopted,  if  persisted 2 ,  is  S>STJ&  ™nsequence  of  the  pro- 
of this  Government.        p  w?iea  33K  1S  notmilS  less  than  the  total  snbyersion 


THE,  QUESTION  STATED 

he  usages  of  the  House  anfthe  13 ^cent^ro  °£e  ^ordance  with 
twelve  great  appropriation  bills  for  the  snnnSf  tlY°  bllk- .  Two  of  the 
to  m  both  houses  as  to  every  matte -of  ^f^,01  theGoYernment  were  agreed 
proper.  We  were  assured  bv  the^^itteS  £  Seernmg-  the  appropriation 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  a  S  all  %v?levence.m  both  bodies  that 
amount  of  money  to  be  ?mn-no  V-r^i S  •  ff?rencc>s  111  reference  to  the 
the  House  of  IlS^feSSK^s^fc^  of  its  appropriation  E 
dent  legislation  :  one  K^lftgB'  £  ?^Ctly  iMePe33- 
islative  appropriation  bill.  The  l^^n^+S.r11'  *°4  uP°n  leg- 
the  substantial  modification  of  certain  StoW tZ  fe  these :  firs^ 

of  the  Army  ;  second,  the  repeal  of  the  iurors'  W  £n  ^w  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  laws  regulating  elections  of  members  of  Con^S  ;  ^  ^  the  re^ 

but  ^  are  rmwilling  to  pass  as  riders  thKiJLV-  v$  ^ProPnation  bills, 

nehts  were  secured  to  ihciJe0pie_ P  '    H°Use  seem6a  determined  that  Unless  thw. 

m  ^todtog  to  the  three  points  I  have  named - 

^^oS^a^^^^Z^^f^^^^'  their  oonstltutioiiai  right,  to  m-Jte  ^ 

g  taken  compelled  an  extra 
and  forecasting  what  would  hfPpeu  when  tS  n^w 

necessity  of  coercing  the  Senate^he  declared  &t-        S°  $ll0Uld  be  Ullder  B& 

^^^^tn^bu^^!^^^  ot  the  peer  invested  £  hijn 

amendments  will  be  again  made  part  o!  the  aD^Sw«.«™  wn  he  have  no  donbt  those  same 
•o  wbether  he  ^  w£  t^U&RSS*  55  S  ES§ 
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apnrcprtatimtp.  rti#her  than  allow  fhe  representatives  of  fhe  peoplp  to  rpytpff!  odious  lavre  wMcb 
they  i-  giird  a=  subvrri-ivi' of  thoir  rtglits  and  privilpffps.  *  *  *  V  liettu  r  Mm  I  coarse  is  right 
Or  wrong  it  will  he  adopted,  and  I  tuive  no  doubt  adhered  to,  no  matter  wiiHt  L.tpjitrts  with  the 
appropriation  Nils  .  ,  .,       r  * 

That  was  the  proposition  made  by  the  Democracy  in  Congress  at  the,  ciose  of 
Hie  Congress  now  dead. 

AnotherdiHtingtiished  Senator,  firr.  TnuuaiAN.]— and  I  may  properly  refer 
to  Senators  of  a •(  'on press  not  now  in  existence — reviewing  the  »ituationt de- 
clared, in  still  more  succinct  tenuis  : 

claim  the  ripht,  whirh  the  House  of  Commons  in  Enfrl  irul  petaWisbwJ  after  *WO  eesstn- 
ties  cf  con t- st,  to  eay  «-e  will  not  grant  ttie  money  of  t!.e  people  unless  tht-ie  is  a  redress  of 
grievpnere. 

These  propositions  were  repeated  with  various  degrees  of  vehemence  by  the 
majority  in  the  House. 

The  majority  in  the  Senate  and  the  minority  on  this  floor  expressed  the 
deepest  anxiety  to  avoid  an  extra  session  ami  to  avert  the  catastrophe  thus 
threatened— t  lie  stoppage  of  the  Government.  They  pointed  out  the  danger  to 
the  country  and  its  business  interests  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  and  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  consent  to  any  compromise  consistent  with  their 
Views  of  duty  which  should  be  offered— not  in  the  way  of  coercion,  but  in  the 
■way  of  fair  adjustment— and  asked  to  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  just  accommodation 
On  the  other  side.  Unfortunately  no  spirit  of  adjustment  was  manifested  in 
seply  to  their  advances.  And  now  the  new  Congress  is  assembled  ;  and  after 
ten  days  of  caucus  deliberation,  the  House  of  Representatives  lias  resolved. 
Substantially,  to  reaffirm  the  positions  of  its  predecessors,  except  that  the  sug- 

festior.  of  Senator  Beck  to  offer  the  independent  legislation  in  a  separate  bill 
98  been  abandoned.  By  a  construction  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  far  more 
Violent  than  nnv  heretofore  given,  a  part  of  this  independent  legislation  is 
placed  on  the  pending  bill  for  the  support  of  the  Army,  and  this  House  has  de- 
termined to  lies.ni!  its  career  bv  the  extremest  form  of  coercive  legislation. 

In  my  remarks  to-day  1  shall  confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  cue 
phase  of  the  controversy  presented  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ATKINS.   Will  the  honorable  gentleman  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  a 
moment  ? 
Mr.  GARF?  ELD.    With  pleasure. 

Mr..  ATKINS.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  in  the  conference  Com- 
mittee no  proposition  was  made  other  than  the  one  suggested  in  the  legislation 
proposed  to  he  attached  to  the  bill  bv  the  House  conferees? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  did  not  undertake  to  state  what  was  done  in  con- 
ference except  as  reported  by  Senator  Bevk,  for  1  was  not  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  ATKINS.    1  thought  you  did. 

Mr.  GARF  I  ELI).  No  ;  1  only  declared  what  was  proposed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

Mr.  ATKINS.  With  the  gentleman's  permission,  I  will  state  the  proposi- 
tion the  House  made  in  conference  committee  was  substantially  Hie  proposi- 
tion now  before  the  House  and  here  offered  to  be  attached  to  these  hills. 

Mr.  GARF  I  ELD.  1  lake  it  for  granted  that  what  my  friend  on  the  other 
side  says  is  strictly  trse  ;  but  not  even  that  pro[>osition  was  reported  to  either 
House.  "  v 

The  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  be  asked,  why  make  any  special  resistance 
•#0  the  clauses  of  legislation  in  this  bill  which  a  good  many  gentlemen  on  this 
Bide  declared  at  the  last  session  they  cared  but  little  about,  and  regarded  as  of 
very  little  practical  importance,  because  for  years  there  had  been  no  actual  use 
for  any  part  of  these  laws,  and  they  had  no  expectation  there  would  be 
©ny?  It  may  be  asked,  why  make  any  controversy  on  either  side?  So 
gar  as  we  are  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  desire  to  say  this  :  V»  e  recognize 
the  other  side. as  accomplished  parliamentarians  and  strategists  who  have 
adopted  with  skill  and  adroitness  t  he .1- plan  of  assault.  Yon  have  placed  in 
the  front  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  your  measures  ;  but  your  whole  pro- 
gramme has  been  announced  and  we  reply  to  your  whole  order  of  battle.  The 
logic  of  your  position  compels  us  to  meet  you  as  promptly  on  the  skirmish  line 
as  afterwards  when  our  intrehchnients  are  assailed  :  and  therefore,  at  the  out- 
set, we  plant  our  case  upon  the  general  ground  upon  which  we  havewmosen  to 
defend  it. 

TISK  VOLUNTARY  POWERS  OF  TUT!!  GO VTCTi NlfEHJT, 

And  here. -sir.  i  wish  to  make  a  brief  digression,  in  which  I  hope  no  gentle- 
man will  consider  my  di«cus*rion  as  controversial  or  personal.    I  had  owasion* 
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at  a  late  hour  of  the  last  Confess,  to  say  something  on  what  may  be  called 
the  voluntary  element  in  our  institutions.  I  spoke  of  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  Government.  First,  to  the  nation  ;  second,  to  tlie  States  ;  and  third, 
the  reservation  of  power  to  the  people  themselves. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  our  form  of  government,  the  most 
precious  rights  that  men  can  possess  on  this  earth  are  not  delegated  to  the 
nation  nor  to  the  States,  hut  are  reserved  to  the  third  estate— the  people  them- 
selves. I  called  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  lately  the  chancellor  of 
the  German  Empire  made  the  declaration  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  government  to  defend  and  maintain  the  religion  o2 
Jesus  Christ— an  object  in  reference  to  which  our  Congress  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution  to  legislate  at  all.  Congress  can  establish  no  religion; 
indeed,  can  make  no  law  respecting  it.  because  in  the  view  of  our  fathers — the 
founders  of  our  Government — religion  was  too  precious  a  right  to  intrust  its 
interests  by  delegation  to  anybody.  Its  maintenance  was  left  to  the  voluntary 
action  of  the  people  themselves. 

In  continuation  of  that  thought,  I  wish  now  to  speak  of  tiie  voluntary  element 
inside  our  Government — a  topic  that  I  have  not  often  heard  discussed,  but  one 
which  appears  to  me  of  vital  importance  in  any  comprehensive  view  of  our 
institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  foreigner,  our  Government 
may  be  said  to  be  the  feeblest  on  the  ea|£h.  From  our  standpoint,  and  with 
our  experience,  it  is  the  mightiest.  B.&  why  would  a  foreigner  call  it  the 
feeblest?  He  can  point  out  a  half -dozen  ways  in  which  it  can  be  destroyed 
without  violence.  Of  course,  all  governments  may  be  overturned  by  the  sword; 
but  there  are  several  ways  in  which  our  Government  may  be  annihilated  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  gun. 

For  exannde.  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  say  we  will  elect  ne 
Representatives  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  course,  this  is  a  violent 
supposition ;  but  suppose  that  they  do  not.  is  there  any  remedy  ?  Does  our 
Constitution  provide  any  remedy  whatever  ?  In  two  years  there  would  be  no 
House  of  Representatives;  of  course  no  support  of  the  Government,  and  no 
Government.  Suppose  again,  the  States  should  say,  through  their  Legislatures, 
we  will  elect  no  Senators.  Such  abstention  alone  would  absolutely  destroy  this 
Government ;  and  our  sjrstem  provides  no  process  of  compulsion  to  prevent  it. 

Again,  suppose  the  two  houses  were  assembled  in  their  usual  order,  and  a 
majority  of  one  in  this  body  or  in  the  Senate  should  firmly  band  themselves 
together  and  say,  we  will  vote  to  adjourn  the  moment  the  hour  of  meeting 
arrives,  and  continue  so  to  vote  at  every  session  during  our  two  years  of  exist- 
ence ;  the  Government  would  perish,  and  there  is  no  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution to  prevent  it.  Or  again,  if  a  majority  of  one  of  either  body  should 
declare  that  they  would  vote  down,  and  did  vote  down,  every  bill  to  support  the 
Government  by  appropriations,  can  you  find  in  the  whole  range  of  our  judicial  or 
our  executive'  authority  any  remedy  whatever  ?  A  Senator  or  a  member  of 
this  House  is  free,  and  may  vote  "  nb  "  on  every  proposition.  Nothing  but  his 
oath  and  his  honor  restrain  him.  Not  so  with  the  executive  and  j  udicial  officers. 
They  have  no  power  to  destroy  this  Government.  Let  them  travel  an  inch 
beyond  the  line"  of  the  law.  and  they  fall  within  the  power  of  impeachment. 
But,  against  the  people  who  create  Representatives  ;  against  the  Legislatures 
who  create  Senators :  against  Senators  and  Representatives  in  these  Halls,  there 
is  no  power  of  impeachment ;  there  is  no  remedy,  if,  by  abstention  or  by  adverse 
votes,  they  refuse  to  support  the  Government. 

At  a  first  view,  it  would  seem  strange  that  a  body  of  men  so  Arise  as  our 
fathers  were  should  have  left  a  whole  side  of  their  fabric  open  to  these  deadly 
assaults;  bat  ©n  a  closer  view  of  the  case  their  wisdom  will  appear.  What 
was  their  reliance  ?  This :  The  sovereign  of  this  nation,  the  God-crowned  and 
Heaveifrannointed  sovereign,  in  whom  resides  "the  State's  collected  will,"  and 
to  whom  we  all  owe  allegiance,  is  the  people  themselves.  Inspired  by  love  of 
country  and  by  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  perform  every  public  duty  :  being 
themselves  the  creators  of  all  the  agencies  and  forces  to  execute  their  own  will, 
and  choosing  from  themselves  their  representatives  to  express  that  will  in  the 
forms  of  law,  ft  would  have  been  like  a  suggestion  of  suicide  to  assume  that 
any  of  these  voluntary  powers  would  be  turned  against  the  life  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Public  opinion — that  great  ocean  of  thought  from  whose  level  all  heights 
and  depths  are  measured — was  trusted  as  a  power  amply  able,  and  always  will- 
ing, to  guard  all  fche  approaches  on  that  side  of.  the  Constitution  from  any  assault 
on  the  life  of  the  nation. 
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Up  to  this  hour  our  sovereign  has  never  failed  us.  There  has  never  been 
such  a  refusal  to  exercise  those  primary  functions  of  sovereignty  as  either  to 
endanger  or  cripple  the  Government ;  nor  have  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
of  that  sovereign  in  either  House  of  Congress  ever  before  announced  their  pur- 
pose to  use  their  voluntary  powers  for  its  destruction.  And  now,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  and  I  will  add  for  the  first  time  for  at  least  two  centuries 
La  the  history  of  any  English-speaking  nation,  it  is  proposed  and  insisted  upon 
that  these  voluntary  powers  shall  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  proposition  which  I  read  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  and  which  is  the  programme  announced  to  the 
American  people  to-day,  is  this  :  that  if  the  House  cannot  have  its  own  way 
in  certain  matters,  not  connected  with  appropriations,  it  will  so  use,  or  refraia 
from  using,  its  voluntary  powers  as  to  destroy  the  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  that  when  a  demand 
for  the  redress  of  grievances  is  made,  the  authority  that  runs  the  risk  of  stop- 
ping and  destroying  the  Government,  is  the  one  that  resists  the  redress.  Not 
so.  If  gentlemen  will  do  me  the  honor  to  follow  my  thought  for  a  moment 
more,  I  trust  I  will  make  this  denial  good. 

FREE  CONSENT  THE  BASIS  OF  OUR  LAWS. 

Our  theory  of  law  is  free  consent.  That  is  the  granite  foundation  of  our 
whole  superstructure.  Nothing  in  this  Republic  can  bo  law  without  consent— 
the  free  consent  of  the  House  ;  the  free  consent  of  the  Senate ;  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  Executive,  or,  if  lie  refuse  it,  the  free  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
these  bodies.  Will  any  man  deny  that  ?  Will  any  man  challenge  a  line  of  the 
statement  that  free  consent  is  the  foundation  rock  of  ail  our  institutions  ? 
And  yet  the  programme  announced  two  weeks  ago  was  that  if  the  Senate 
refused  to  consent  to  the  demand  of  the  House,  the  Government  should  stop. 
And  the  proposition  was  then,  and  the  programme  is  now,  that,  although  there 
is  not  a  Senate  to  be  coerced,  there  is  still  a  third  independent  branch  in  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Government  whose  consent  is  to  be  coerced  at  the  peril 
of  the  destruction  of  this  Government ;  that  is,  if  the  President,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  shall  exercise  his  plain  constitutional  right  to  refuse  his 
consent  to  this  proposed  legislation,  the  Congress  will  use  its  voluntary  powers 
as  to'destroy  the  Government.  This  is  the  proposition  which  we  confront ; 
and  we  denounce  it  as  revolution; 

It  makes  no  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  issue  is.  If  it  were  the 
simplest  and  most  inoffensive  proposition  in  the  world,  yet  if  you  demand,  as 
a  matter  of  coercion,  that  it  shall  be  adopted  against  the  free  consent  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution,  every  fair-minded  man  in  America  is  bound  to  resist  yon 
as  much  as  though  his  own  life  depended  upon  his  resistance. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  any  one  of  the  three 
amendments.  I  am  disciissutg  the  proposed  method  of  legislation  ;  and  I 
declare  that  it  is  against  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  It  is  revolutionary 
to  the  core,  and  is  destructive  of  the  fundamental  element  of  American  liberty, 
the  free  consent  of  all  the  powers  that  unite  to  make  laws. 

In  opening  this  debate  I  challenge  all  comers  to  show  a  single  instance  in 
our  history  where  this  consent  has  been  coerced.  This  is  the  great,  the  para- 
mount issue,  which  dwarfs  all  others  into  insignificance. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EAW  SOUGHT  TO  BE  MODIFIED. 

I  now  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from  the  line  of  my  argument  to  say  that  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side  should  have  gone  into 
this  great  contest  on  so  weak  a  cause  as  the  one  embraced  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Victor  Hugo  said  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  that  the  struggle 
of  the  two  armies  was  like  the  wrestling  of  two  giants,  when  a  chip  under  the 
heel  of  one  might  determine  the  victory.  It  may  be  that  this  amendment  is 
the  chip  under  your  heel,  or  it  may  bo  that  it  is  the  chip  on  our  shoulder.  As 
a  chip  it  is  of  small  acco  unt  to  you  or  to  us ;  but  when  it  represents  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution  and  is  assailed  by  revolution,  we  fight  for  it  as  if  it  were  a 
Kohinoor  of  purest  water.   [Applause.] : 

The  distinguished  and  venerable  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens] 
epoke  of  this  law,  which  is  sought  to  be  repealed,  as  -'  odious  and  dangerous." 
It  has  been  denounced  as  a  piece  of  partisan  war  legislation  to  enable  the  army 
to  control  elections. 

Do  gentlemen  know  its  history  V  Do  they  know  whereof  they  affirm  ?  Whs 
HMdo  this  law  which  is  denounced  as  so  great  an  offense  as  to  justify  the 
destruction  of  the  Government  rather  than  let  it  remain  on  the 'statute-bo^5 


Its  first  draft  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  a  prominent  Democnr  r'rnm 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Powell,  who  made  an  able  speech  K  favor It 
was  reporteu  against  by  a  Republican  committee  of  that  hody,  whose  printed 

£2^2  J ??  m  m  mJ  e?counte?*d  *eeks  of  debate,  was  amended  and 

passed,  and.then  came  into  the  House.  Every  Democrat  present  in  the  Senate 
yoted  for  it  on  its  final  passage.  Every  Senator  who  voted  against  it  wa? a 
Republican  No  Democrat  voted  against  it.  Who  were  the  Democrats  that 
voted  for  it  ?  Let  me  read  some  of  the  names  :  Hendricks  of  Indiana,  Davis 
of,  Kentucky,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  McDougall  of  California,  Powell  of  Ken- 
tucky, Richardson  of  Illinois,  and  Saulsbury  of  Delaware 

Of  Republican  Senators  thirteen  voted  against  it ;  only  ten  voted  for  it. 

Hie  bill  then  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  put  upon  its 
passage  here..  How  did  the  vote  stand  in  this  body?  Every  Democrat  present 
at  the  time  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty-eighth  OonSegs 
voted  for  it.  The  total  vote  in  its  favor  in  the  House  was  113  ;  and  of  thele 
ob.  were  Democrats  And  who  were  they  ?  The  magnates  of  the  party  The 
distinguished  Speaker  of  this  House,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  vo  ed  for  t 
w^?iiS  A?gl£shed  cban'™an  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  last 
House,  Mi-  Fernando  Wood,  voted  for  it.  The  distinguished  member  from 
my  own  State  who  now  holds  a  seat  in  the  other  end  of  the TCapitol  Mr 
H.  Pendleton,  voted  for  it.  Messrs.  Cox  and  ComoraTSSS 
Mpimisour,  who  are  still  in  Congress,  voted  for  it.  EveryDem^rS;*  con- 
spicuous name  and  fame  in  that  House  voted  for  the  bill,  and  not  one  against 
few  TStZ  SJ  f6W  ^P^^who  voted  against  it.  I  was  ?ne  Sf  tie 
wi  f liacWeus  Sevens  and  Judge  Kelley  voted  agai-nst  it. 

What  was  the  controversy?  What  was  the  object  of  the  bill?  It  was 
alleged  by  Democrats  that  in  those  days  of  war  there  were  interferences  with 
the  proper  freedom  of  elections  in  the  border  States.  We  denied  the  charge 
but  lest  there  might  be  some  infraction  of  the  freedom  of  elections  niany 
Republicans,  unwilling  that  there  should  be  even  the  semblance  of  interfe? 
eoce  with  that  freedom,  voted  for  it.   This  law  is  an  expression  of  their  pS- 

Kpin?thepS  Uld  b6  USGd  at  aDy  el6Cti0n  6>:cei,t  for  the  wSRSf 
Those  Republicans  who  voted  against  it  did  so  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  cause  for  such  legislation  ;  that  it  was  a  slander  upon  the  Government  and 
the  army  to  say  that  there  were  interferences  with  the  proper  freedom  of 
elections.   I  was  among  that  number   01 

I*  GARFIELD.  IS^T^^  ^  ^  t0  "*  ^  ? 
„-^;£^EL^?3' \  1  ask  }f  the  democrats  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reo- 
rfS>Vf%dld  no!1vote  for  thafe  Proposition  because  it  came  in  the  form  of 

m  r l^^rn£th proposition  that  was  still  more  obiectionable  ? 
iJr^k        i  j!  The  ^ntleman  is  quite  mistaken.   The  original  bill  was 

introduced  by  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  [Mr.  Powell  :]  it  was  amended  in 
its  course  through  the  Senate  ;  but  the  votes  to  which  I  have  referred  were 
the  final  votes  on  its  passage  after  all  the  amendments  had  been  made  ;  and  what 
SHii^fwf^1*01  moved  to  consider  it,  hoping  that  they  might 
thereby  kill  it.  Ana  after  several  days'  delay  and  debate  it  was  again  passed 
every  Democrat  again  voting  for  it.  In  the  House  there  was  no  debate  and 
therefore  no  expression  of  the  reasons  why  anybody  voted  for  it.  Each  man 
voted  accordingly  to  his  convictions,  I  suppose. 

\f*'  £ W^x1^-   wm  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  ? 
question       1ELI>-   I  yield  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  a 

aT,¥?i?^SENS;  J-  1imply,  ^k  if  the  country  is  likely  to  be  revolutionized 
SAJ&^l  destroyed  by  repealing  a  law  that  the  gentleman  himself 
voted  against  ?   [Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

uu.tx&&*  I  ELD.  I  think  not.  That  is  not  the  element  of  revolution,  as  I 
will  snow  the  gentleman.    The  proposition  no*  is,  that  after  fourteen  }ears 

JSrit,OT?^  U0\  °ne  ^  from  or»  "  "MAn  citizen  has  come  to  us 
asking  that  this  law  be  repealer! :  while  r<      ..e  memorial  has  found  its  way  to 

Z,,SSp°mpla"i1'l?  of  the  law-  1  as  I  have  heard,  the  Democratic 
tt RePresentatives  now  t  n;  they  are  not  permitted  to  force  upon 
another  House  and  upon  U,e  executive  against  their  consent  the  repeal  of  a 
tew  that  Democrats  made,  Has  refusal  shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  ground 
for  starving  this  Government  to  death.  That  is  the  proposition  which  we 
denounce  as  i  evolution.   [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 
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Mr.  FERNANDO  WOOD.   I  desne  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  a 
question. 
Mr.  GARFIELD.  Certainly, 

Mr  FERNANDO  WOOD.  Before  he  leaves  that  part  of  Ins  remarks  t« 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carlisle]  lias  referred.  !  desire  to 
aek  the  gehtleman  whether  he  wishes  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  House 
that  tlu'  hill  introduced  by  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  and  wlue-b  resulted 
finallv  in  the  law  of  1865,  was  the  hill  that  passed  the  Senate,  that  passed  the 
House  anil  For  which  he  says  the  present  Speaker  of  this  House  and  myself  voted!* 

M'-  GARFIELD.  I  have  not  intimated  that  there  were  no  amendments. 
On  the  contrary.  I  have  said  it  was  amended  in  the  Senate.  One  amendment 
permitted  the  use  of  the  army  to  repel  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States 
from  the  polls.  „  ,  T  .. 

Mr  FERNANDO  WOOD.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  deny 
that  I  ever  voted  for  a  hill  except  as  a  substitute  for  a  more  pernicious  and 
obi<-o1  humble  measure.   [Much  laughter  on  the  Republh  an  side.] 

Mr  GARF-I  FDD.  What  I  have  said  is  a  matter  of  record.  And  a  say 
a<--ain  the  gentleman  voted  for  this  law,  that  every  Democrat  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  who  voted  at  all,  voted  for  this  law  just  as  it  now  stands,  and 
without  their  votes  it  could  not  have  passed  ;  no  amendments  whatever  were 
offered  in  tiie  House,  and  there  was  no  other  bill  on  the  subject  before  the 

HMr.e" FERNANDO  WOOD.   I  desire  to  submit  another  question  to  my 
Mend. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  Certainly. 

Mr  FERNANDO  WOOD.  It  is  whether,  in  1805.  at  the  time  oi  the  piis- 
sa°-e  of  this  lav,',  when  the  war  had  not  really  subsided,  whether  there  was  not 
in°a  port  ion  of  this  country  a  condition  of  things  rendering  it  almost  impossi- 
ble U  exercise  the  elective  franchise  unless  there  was  some  degree  oi  military 
interference.  [Great  laughter.]  And  further,  whether,  after  the  experience 
of  fourteen  years  since  the  war  has  subsided,  that  gentleman  is  yet  prepared  to 
continue  a  war  measure  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  in  this  country  V 

Mr  GARFIELD.  No  doubt  the  patriotic  gentleman  from  New  iork.[Mr. 
Febnanbo  Wood]  took  all  these  things  into  consideration  when  he  voted  for 
this  law :  and  I  may  have  been  unpatriotic  in  voting  against  it  at  that  time  ; 
but  he  and  !  must  stand  bv  our  records,  as  they  were  made. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  1  am  not  discussing  the  merits  of  this  law.  1  have 
merelv  turned  aside  from  the  line  of  my  argument  to  show  the  inconsistency 
of  the  other  s-ide  in  pfonosing  to  stop  the  Government  if  they  cannot  force  the 
repeal  of  a  law  which  'they  themselves  made.  I  am  discussing  a  met.iod  ojl 
revolution  against  the  Constitution  now  proposed  by  this  House,  and  to  that 
tesue  1  hold  gentlemen  in  this  debate,  and  challenge  them  to  reply. 

And  hero  1  ask  the  forbearance  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  sine  while  I  otter 
a  suggestion  which  I  make  with  reluctance.  They  will  bear  me  witness  that  l 
have  in  many  ways  shown  my  desire  that  the  wounds  of  the  war  should  be 
healed  ;  that  the  grass  that  has  grown  green  over  the  graves  of  both  armies 
might  symbolize  the  returning  spring  of  friendship  and  peace  between  citizens 
who  were  lately  in  arms  against  each  other. 

But  I  am  compelled  bv  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  reler  to  a  chapter  oi  am 
recent  history.  The  la  A-  act  of  Democratic  domination  in  this  Capitol,  eigh- 
teen vears  ago,  was  striking  and  dramatic,  perhaps  heroic.  Then  the  Demo- 
cratic party  said  to  the  Republicans,  "  If  you  elect  the  man  of  your  choice  as 
President  of  the  United  States  we  will  shoot  your  Government  to  death  ;  -  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  refusing  to  be  coerced  by  threats  or  violence  voted 
as  they  pleased,  and  lawfully  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  President  of  the  United 

Then  your  leaders,  though  holding  a  majority  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress were  heroic  enough  to  withdraw  from  their  seats  and  fling  aown  the. 
la^o  of  mortal  battle.  We  called  it  rebellion  ;  but  we  recognized  it  as  cour- 
ageous and  manly  to  avow  your  purpose,  take  all  the  risks,  and  fight  it  out  on 
the  open  field.  Notwithstanding  your  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  it,  the  Govern- 
ment wassaved.  Year  by  year  since  the  war  ended,  those  who  resisted  you  have 
come  to  believe  that  you 'have  finally  renounced  your  purpose  to  destroy,  ana 
are  willing  to  maintain  the  Government.  In  that  belief  you  have  been  per- 
mitted to  return  to  power  in  the  two  houses.  ,     .    . .  •„  .  „„nVri 

To-day  after  eighteen  years  of  defeat,  the  book  of  your  domination  is  again 
opened,  and  your 'first  act  awakens  every  unhappy  memory  and  threatens  to 
destroy  the  confidence  which  your  professions  of  patriotism  inspired,  leu 
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burned  down  a  leaf  of  the  history  that  recorded  your  last  act  of  prnvpr  in  XR(il, 
and  yon  have  now  signalized  your  return  to  power  by  beginning  a  second  chap- 
ter at  the  same  page  ;  not  this  time  by  a  heroic  act  that  declares  war  on  the 
battle-field,  but  you  pay  if  all  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Government  do  not 
consent  to  let  you  tear  certain  laws  out  of  the  statute-book,  you  will  not  shoot 
our  Government  to  death  as  yon  tried  to  do  in  the  first  chapter:  but  yon 
declare  that  if  we  do  not  consent  against  our  will,  if  you  cannot  com?*  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  this  Government  against  its  will,  to  allow  yon  to  tear  from 
the  statute-books  some  laws  put  there  by  the  will  of  the  people,  you  will  starve 
the  Government  to  death.   [Great  applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Between  deaMi  on  the  field  and  death  by  starvation,  1  do  not  know  that-,  the 
American  people  will  see  any  great  difference.  The  end.  if  successfully  reached, 
would  be  death  in  either  case.  Gentlemen,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  klH 
this  Government :  you  have  it  in  yOur  power,  by  withholding  these  t  wo  bills, 
to  smite  the  nerve-centers  of  our  Constitution  with  the  paralysis  of  deal  li  ;  and 
you  have  declared  your  purpose  to  do  this,  if  you  cannot  break  down  that  funda- 
mental element  of  free  consent  which  up  to  this  hour  has  always  ruled  in  the 
legislation  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  North  Carolina.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DA  VIS  of  North  Carolina.  Do  T  understand  the  gentleman  to  sav  that 
the  refusal  to  permit  the  Army  at  the  polls  will  ha  the  death  of  this  Govern- 
ment? [Derisive  cries  of  "Oh!"  "Oh!"  on  the  Republican  side  .J  That  is 
the  logic  of  the  gentleman's  argument,  if  it  means  anything.  But  we  say 
that  it  will  Ik?  the  preservation  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  military  power 
from  destroy  tap:  liberty  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  1  have  too  much  respect  for  the  intellect  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  to  believe  that  he  thinks  that  is  my  argument,  lie 
does  uot  say  he  thinks  so.  On  the  contrary,!  think  that  every  clear-minded 
man  on  this  floor  knows  that  such  is  not  my  argument.  The  position  on  the 
other  side  is  simply  this  :  tiiat  unless  some  independent  branch  of  the  legis- 
lative po  wer  of  tins  Government  is  forced  against  its  will  to  vote  for  or  to  ap- 
prove of  what  it  does  not  freely  consent  to.  you  will  use  the  voluntary  power 
m  your  hands  to  starve  the  Government  to  death. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  North  Carolina.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  him 
another  question  ?  Do  I  understand  him  to  assume  that  we  are  forcing  some 
branch  ot  the  Government  to  do  what  it  does  not  wish  to  do  ?  How  do  we 
know  that,  or  ho.w  does  the  gentleman  know  it  V  Does  the  gentleman,  when 
he  speaks  of  "the  Government,"  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  Government  of 
the  majority,  or  does  he  assume  that  the  majority  is  on  his  side  ? 

Mr:' GARFIELD.  1  am  perfectly  protected  against  the  suggestion  of  .  the 
gentleman.  I  real  in  the  outset  declarations  of  leading  members,  of  Ids  party 
in  both  branches  of  Congress  asserting  this  programme  and  declaring  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  it  through  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  Senate  and  in  spite  of  an 
executive  veto,  which  they  anticipate..  The  method  here  proposed  invites, 
possibly  compels,  a  veto. 

Coancrosr  of  this  president. 

Touching  this  question  of  executive  action,  I  remind  the  gentleman  that  in 
1S53,  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  in  session  at  Cincinnati,  anil  still 
later,  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1880  affirmed  the  right  of  the 
veto  as  one  of  the  sacred  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Government.  Here  is  the 
resolution  : 

Thai  vre  are  decffledly  opposed  to  talriucr  from  the  Pr:'sid"ni  the  qualifier!  veto  nower  by 
which  ho  is  enabled,  nnder  restrictions  and  resp  msibilitieg  iimniv  sufficient  to  Kit  in!  (he  public 
interests,  to  suspend  tae  passage  of  a  bill  whose  merits  cannot  secure  the  approval  of  two 
(iiirds  of  UVa  Senate  nnd  House  of  It-epresenlttives  until  Uio  judgment  of  the  people  can  be 
obtained,  thereon.  • 

The  doctrine  is  that  any  measure  which  cannot  be  passed  over  a  veto  by  a 
twoithird  vote  lias  no  right  to  become  a  law.  and  the  only  mode  of  redress  is 
an  appeal  to  the  people  at  the  next  election.  That  lias  been  the  Democratic 
doctrine  from  the  earliest  days,  notably  so  from  Jackson's  time  until  now. 

In  leaving  this  topic,  let  ihe  ask  what  would  you  have  Said- if.  in  I  si.i .  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate,  being  then  a  majority  of  that  body,  inst  ead 
of  taking  the  heroic  course  and  going  out  to  battle,  had  simply  said.  We  uilj 
put  on  an  appropriation  hill  an  amendmi  ht  declaring  tiie  ri£*ht  of  any  State  to 
teeede  from  the  Union  at  pleasure,  and  «*rbidding  the  President  or  any  officer 
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of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  front  interfering  with  any  State  in 
its  work  of  secession."  Suppose  they  had  said  to  the  President,  "  Unless  yon 
consent  to  the  incorporation  of  this  provision  in  an  appropriation  bill,  we  wiB 
refuse  supplies  to  the  Government.""  Perhaps  they  could  then  have  killed  the 
Government  by  starvation ;  but  even  in  the  madness  of  that  hour,  the  leaders 
of  rebellion  did  not  think  it  worthy  their  manhood  to  put  their  fight  on  that 
dishonorable  ground.  They  planted  themselves  on  the  higher  plane  of  battle 
and  fought  it  out  to  defeat. 

Now,  by  a  method  which  the  wildest  secessionist  scorned  to  adopt,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  this  new  assault  upon  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  calmly  surveyed  this  new  field  of  conflict ;  we  have  tried 
to  count  the  cost  of  the  struggle,  as  we  did  that  of  1801,  before  we  took  up 
your  gage  of  battle  Though  no  human  foresight  could  forecast  the  awful  loss 
of  blood  and  treasure,  yet  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  union  we  accepted  the 
issue,  and  fought  it  out  to  the  end.  We  made  the  appeal  to  our  august  sover- 
eign, to  the  omnipotent  public  opinion  of  America,  to  determine  whether  , the 
Union  should  perish  at  your  hands.  You  know  the  result.  And  now  lawf  ully, 
in  the  exercise  of  our  right  as  Representatives,  we  take  up  the  gage  you  have 
this  day  thrown  down,  and  appeal  again  to  our  common  sovereign  to  determine 
whether  you  shall  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  principle  of  free  consent  in  leg- 
islation under  the  threat  of  starving  the  "Government  to  death. 

We  are  ready  to  pass  these  bills  for  the  support  of  the  Government  at  any 
hour  when  you  will  offer  them  in  the  ordinary  Avay  by  the  methods  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  If  you  offer  those  other  propositions  of  legislation  as  sep- 
arate measures,  we  will  meet  you  in  the  fraternal  spirit  of  fair  debate,  and 
will  discuss  their  merits.  Some  of  your  measures  many  of  us  will  vote  for 
in  separate  bills.  But  you  shall  not  coerce  any  independent  branch  of  this 
Government,  even  by  the  threat  of  starvation,  to  consent  to  surrender  its  vol- 
untary powers  until  "the  question  has  been  appealed  to  the  sovereign  and  de- 
cided in  your  favor.  On  this  ground  we  plant  ourselves,  and  here  we  wffl 
stand  to  the  end. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BALLOT-BOX  REFUSED. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  avowed  object  of  this  new  revolution  is  to 
destroy  all  the  defenses  which  the  nation  has  placed  around  its  ballot-box  to 
guard  the  fountain  of  its  own  life.  You  say  that  the  United  States  shall  not 
employ  even  its  own  civil  power  to  keep  peace  at  the  polls.  You  say  that  the 
marshals  shall  have  no  power  either  to  arrest  rioters  or  criminals  who  seek  to 
destroy  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  ballot-box. 

I  remind  you  that  you  have  not  always  shown  this  great  zeal  in  keeping  the 
civil  officers  of  the  General  Government  out  of  the  States.  Only  six  years  be- 
fore the  war  your  law  authorized  marshals  of  the  United  States  to  enter  all  our 
hamlets  and  households  to  hunt  for  fugitive  slaves.  Not  only  that,  it  empow- 
ered the  marshal  to  summon  the  posse  comitates  to  command  bystanders  to  join 
in  the  chase  and  aid  in  remanding  to  eternal  bondage  the  fleeing  slave.  And 
your  Democratic  Attorney-General,  in  his  opinion  published  in  1854,  declared 
that  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  might  summon  to  his  aid  the  whole  able- 
bodied  force  of  his  precinct,  not  only  including  bystanders  and  other  citizens 
generally,  "but  any  and  all  organized  armed  forces,  whether  militia  of  the 
State,  or  officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  United  States,"  to  join 
in  the  chase  and  hunt  down  the  fugitive.  Now,  gentlemen,  if,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  eternal  slavery  the  lot  Of  an  American,  you  could  send  your  mar- 
shals, summon  your  posse,  and  use  the  armed.force  of  the  United  States,  with 
what  face  or  grace  can  you  tell  us  that  this  Government  cannot  lawfully  em- 
ploy the  same  marshals  with  their  armed  posse*,  if  need  be,  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  our  own  elections  and  keep  the  peace  at  our  own  polls.  Yoa  have 
made  the  issue  and  we  have  accepted  it.  In  the  name  of  the  Constitution  and 
on  behalf  of  good  government  and  public  justice  we  make  the  appeal  to  our 
common  sovereign. 

For  the  present  I  refrain  from  discussing  the  merits  of  the  election  laws.  1 
have  sought  only  to  state  the  first  fundamental  ground  of  our  opposition  to  this 
revolutionary,  method  of  legislation  by  coercion.   [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  SPARKS.  Before  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  takes  his  seat  I  hope  he 
will  give  to  the  House  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General  -of  the  United  States 
to  whom  he  referred. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  refer  to  Caleb  Gushing,  the  Democratic  Att;*rney-Gen- 
eral  in  the  Cabinet  of  "President  Pierce. 

Mr.  SPARKS.  Precisely  ;  we  only  wanted  to  know  the  name  which  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  give  before. 
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REVOLUTION  IN  CONGRESS. 
SPEECH 

Off 

HON.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD, 

Lsr  the  House  of  Representatives, 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  1879. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  No.  1)  making  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1880,  and  for  other  purposes — 

Mr.  GARFIELD  said : 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  no  hope  of  being  able  to  convey  to  the  members  of 
this  House  my  own  conviction  of  the  very  great  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the 
crisis  which  this  decision  of  the  Chair  and  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
has  brought  upon  this  country.  I  wish  I  could  be  proved  a  false  prophet  in 
reference  to  the  result  of  this  action.  I  wish  I  could  be  overwhelmed  with 
the_  proof  that  I  am  utterly  mistaken  in  my  views.  But  no  view  I  have  ever 
taken  has  entered  more  deeply  and  more  seriously  into  my  convictions  than 
this  :  that  this  House  has  to-day  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  revolution  against 
the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  that 
that  intention  exists  in  the  minds  of  half  the  Representatives  who  occupy  the 
other  side  of  this  Hall.  I  hope  it  does  not.  I  am  ready  to  believe  it  does  not 
exist  to  any  large  extent.  But  I  mean  to  say  the  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gramme just  adopted,  if  persisted  in,  is  nothing  less  than  the  total  subversion 
of  this  Government. 

THE  QUESTION  STATED. 

Let  me  in  the  outset  state,  as  carefully  as  I  may,  the  precise  situation.  At 
the  last  session  all  our  ordinary  legislative  work  was  done  in  accordance  with 
the  usages  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  except  as  to  two  bills.  Two  of  the 
twelve  great  appropriation  bills  for  the  support  of  the  Governr.icnt  were 
agreed  to  in  both  houses  as  to  every  matter  of  detail  concerning  th^-  appropri- 
ation proper.  We  were  assured  Toy  the  committees  of  conference  m  both 
bodies  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  all  differences  in  reference 
to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  appropriated  and  the  objects  of  its  appropriation. 
But  the  House  of  Representatives  proposed  three  measures  of  distinctly  inde- 
pendent legislation :  one  upon  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  and  two  upon  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill.  The  three  grouped  together  are  briefly  these : 
first,  the  substantial  modification  of  certain  sections  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  Aimy ;  second,  the  repeal  of  the  jurors'  test  oath ;  and  third,  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  regulating  elections  of  members  of  Congress. 

These  three  propositions  of  legislation  were  insisted  upon  by  the  House, 
but  the  Senate  refused  to  adopt  them.  So  far  it  was  an  ordinary  proceeding, 
one  which  occurs  frequently  in  all  legislative  bodies.  The  Senate  said  to  us 
through  their  conferees :  "We  are  ready  to  pass  the  appropriation  bills,  but 
we  are  imwilling  to  .pass  as  riders  the  three  legislative  measures  you  ask  us  to 
pass."  Thereupon  the  House,  through  its  conference  committee,  made  the 
following  declaration.  And  in  order  that  I  may  do  exact  justice,  I  read  from 
the  speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Beck:] 

The  Democratic  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  seemed  determined  that  unless  those 
rights  were  secured  to  the  people — 

Alluding  to  the  three  points  I  have  named— 
in  the  bill  sent  to  the  Senate  they  would  refuse,  under  their  constitutional  right,  to  make  ap- 
propriations to  carry  oa  the  Government  if  the  dominant  majority  in  the  Senate  insisted  u^on 
the  maintenance  of  these  laws  and  refused  to  consent  to  their  repeal. 

Then,  after  stating  that  if  the  position  they  had  taken  compelled  an  exti  a 
session,  and  that  the  new  Congress  would  offer  the  repealing  bills  separately, 
and  forecasting  what  Avotdd  happen  when  the  new  House  should  be  under  no 
necessity  of  coercing  the  Senate,  he  declared  that — 

If,  however,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  invested  in 
him,  should  see  fit  to  vetathe  bills  thus  presented  to  turn,  *  *  *  then  I  have  no  doubt  those 
same  amendments  \*411  be  aga;o  made  part  of  the  appropriation  bills,  and  it  will  be  fur  the 
President  to  determine  whether  he  will  block  the  wheels  of  Government  and  refuse  to  accept 
necessary  appropriations  rather  t.iat  allow  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  repeal  odiouB 
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laws  which  they  regard  as  subversive  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  *  *  *  Whether  that 
wmslis i  right »br froSs  it  will  he  adopted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  adhered  to,  no  matter  what 
happens  with  the  appropriation  bills. 

That  was  the  proposition  made  by  the  Democracy  in  Congress  at  the  close 
of  the  Congress  now  dead.  ,  T  , 

Another  distinguished  Senator,  [Mr.  Thurman,]  and _  I  may  properly 
refer  to  Senators  of  a  Congress  not  now  in  existence—  reviewing  tne  situation, 
declared,  in  still  more  succinct  terms  : 

We  claim  the  right,  which  the  Housr  of  Commons  In  Engln  vl  established  after  twe 
eentu^ils  S  conLstfto  say  we  will  not  grant  the  money  of  the  people  unless  there  is  a  redress 
of  grievances.  nr.  i. 

These  propositions  were  repeated  with  various  degrees  o±  vehemence  by 

^frlSori^hfsenate  and  the  minority  on  this  floor  expressed  the 
deepest  anxiety  to  avoid  an  extra  session  and  to  avert  the  catastrophe  thus 
tSened-tlie  stoppage  of  the  Government.  They  pointed  out  the  danger  to 
the  country  and  its 'business  interests  of  an  extra  session  ot  Congress,  and  ex- 
pressed their  wdlingness  to  consent  to  any  compromise  consistent  witli  theai 
Views  of  duty  whicfi  should  be  offered-not  in  the  way  of  coercion,  but  in  the 
way  of  f  air  adiustment-and  asked  to  be  met  m  a  spirit  of  just  accommodation 
on  the  other  side.  Unfortunately  no  spirit  of  adjustment  was  manifested  m 
renlv  to  their  advances.  And  now  the  new  Congress  is  assembled ;  and  arter 
ten  lavs  of  caucus  deliberation,  the  House  of  Representatives  has  resolved, 
substantially,  to  reaffirm  the  positions  of  its  predecessors,  except  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  Senator  Beck  to  oner  the  independent  legislation  in  a  separate  bdl 
fas  been  a^-andoned.  By  a  construction  of  the  rules  ot  the  House,  tar  more 
Sent  than  any  heretofore  given,  a  part  of  this  independent  legislation  is 
placed  on  the  pending  bill  for  the  support  of  the  Army  and  this  House  .has 
letermined  to  begin  its  career  by  the  extremest  form  of  coercive  legislation. 

IrTniy  remarks  to-day  I  shall  confine  myself  almost  exclusively  to  the  one 
phase  of  the  controversy  presented  in  this  bill.  -  ■ ...  ■ 

Mr.  ATKINS.    Will  the  honorable  gentleman  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  a 

moment'?  , 

Mr  GARFIELD.   With  pleasure.  . 

Mr  VTKINS.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  m  the  conference  com- 
mittee no  proposition  was  made  other  than  the  one  suggested  m  the  legislation 
proposed  to  be  attached  to  the  bdl  by  the  House  conferees  J  . 

%Ir  GARFIELD.  I  did  not  undertake  to  state  what  was  done  m  con- 
ference except  as  reported  by  Senator  Beck,  for  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
eommittee. 

Mr  ATKINS.  I  thought  you  did.  „ 
Mr.  GARFIELD.   No  ;  I  only  declared  what  was  proposed  on  the  floor  or 

&e  M^AmiNS^With  the  gentleman's  permission,  I  will  state  the  proposi- 
tion the  House  made  in  conference  committee  was  substantially  -the proposi- 
tion now  before  the  House  and  here  offered  to  be  attached  to  these  bills 

Mr  GARFIELD.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  what  my  friend  on  the  other 
side  says  is  strictly  true ;  but  not  even  that  proposition  was  reported  to  either 

H°UThe  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  be  asked,  why  make  any  special  resist- 
ance to  the  clauses  of  legislation  in  this  bill  which  a  good  many  gentlemen  on 
tMs  side  declared  at  thelast  session  they  cared  but  little  about  and  regarded 
as  of  very  little  practical  importance,  because  for  years  there  Iff  been  no 
actual  use  for  any  part  of  these  laws,  and  they  had  no  expection  there  would 
be  any"  Tt  may  be  asked,  why  make  any  controversy  on  either  side  ?  .So 
S-  as  we  are  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  say  thi£:  We  recognig 
the  other  side  as  accomplished  parbamentarians  and  strategists  who  have 
adopted  with  skill  and  adroitness  their  plan  of  assault.  Y  on  have  placed ^in 
tile  front  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  your  measures ;  but  your  whole  pro- 
gramme lias  been  announced,  and  we  reply  to  your  whole  order  of  battle^  I  he 
fogic  of  your  position  compels  us  to  meet  you  as  promptly  on  the  slaimish  hue 
*as  afterwards  when  our  intrenchments  are  assaded;  and  therefore,  at  the  out- 
set, we  plant  our  case  upon  the  general  ground  upon  which  we  have  chosen  to 

THE  VOLUNTARY  POWERS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

And  here,  sir,  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  digression,  in  which  I  hope  no  gentle- 
Ban  will  consider  my  discussion  as  controversial  or  perspnal.   I  had  occasion, 

hour  of  thelast  Congress,  to  say  something  on 
£e  voluntary  <sUmmt  m  our  institutions.   I  spoke  of  the  distribution  ot  tne 


powers  of  Government.    First,  to  the  Nation ;  second,  to  the  States;  and  third, 
the  reservation  of  power  to  the  people  themselves. 

I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  our  form  of  government  the  most 
precious  rights  that  men  can  possess  on  this  earth  are  not  delegated  to  the 
Nation  norto  the  States,  but  are  reserved  to  the  third  estate— the  people  them- 
selves. I  called  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  lately  the  chancellor  of 
the  German  Empire  made  the  declaration  that  it  was  the  chief  object  of  the 
existence  of  the  German  government  to  defend  and  maintain  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ— an  object  in  reference  to  which  our  Congress  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution  to  legislate  at  all.  Congress  can  establish  no  rehg- 
ion  •  indeed,  can  make  no  law  respecting  it,  because  in  the  view  of  our  fathers 
—the  founders  of  our  Government— religion  was  too  precious  a  right  to  in- 
trust its  interests  by  delegation  to  anybody.  Its  maintenance  was  left  to  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  people  themselves.  . 

In  continuation  of  that  thought,  I  wish  now  to  speak  of  the  voluntary  ele- 
ment inside  our  Government— a  a  topic  that  I  have  not  often  heard  discussed, 
but  one  which  appears  to  me  of  vital  importance  in  any  comprehensive  view 
of  our  institutions.  . 

Mr  Chairman,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  foreigner,  our  Government 
may  be  said  to  be  the  feeblest  on  the  earth.  From  our  standpoint  and 
with  our  experience  it  is  the  mightiest.  But  why  would  a  foreigner  call  it  the 
feeblest!  He  can  point  out  a  half-dozen  ways  in  which  it  can  be  destroyed 
without  violence.  Of  course  all  governments  may  be  overturned  by  the  sword; 
but  there  are  several  ways  in  which  our  Government  may  be  annihilated  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  gun.  .  . 

For  example,  ii  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  say  we  will  elect  no 
Representatives  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Of  course,  this  is  a  violent 
supposition;  but  suppose  that  they  do  not,  is  there  any  remedy?  Does  our 
Constitution  provide  any  remedy  whatever?  In  two  years  there  would  be  no 
House  of  Representatives ;  of  course  no  support  of  the  Government,  and  no 
Government.  Suppose  again,  the  States  should  say,  through  their  I  egislatures, 
we  will  elect  no  Senators.  Such  abstention  alone  would  absolutely  destroy 
this  Government;  and  our  system  provides  no  process  of  compulsion  to  pre- 

YelltAgain,  suppose  the  two  houses  were  assembled  in  their  usual  order,  and  a 
majority  of  one  in  this  body  or  in  the  Senate  should  firmly  band  themselves, 
together  and  say,  we  will  vote  to  adjourn  the  moment  the  hour  of  meeting  ar- 
rives, and  continue  so  to  vote  at  every  session  din  ing  our  two  years  of  existence; 
the  Government  would  perish,  and  there  is  no  provision  of  the  Constitution 
to  prevent  it.  Or  again,  if  a  majority  of  one  of  either  body  should  declare 
that  they  would  vote  down,  and  did  vote  down,  every  bill  to  support  the 
Government  by  appropriations,  can  you  find  in  the  whole  range  of  our  judicial  or 
our  executive  authority  any  remedy  whatever?  A  Senator  or  a  member  oi 
this  House  is  free  and  may  vote  "no"  on  every  proposition.  Nothing  but  his 
oath  and  his  honor  restrain  him.  Not  so  with  the  executive  and  judicial  ofil- 
cers.  They  have  no  power  to  destroy  this  Government.  Let  them  travel  an 
inch  beyond  the  line  of  the  law,  and  they  fall  within  the  power  of  impeachment. 
But,  against  the  people  who  create  Representatives,  against  the  Legislatures 
who  create  Senators ;  against  Senators  and  Representatives  m  these  Halls,  there 
is  no  power  of  impeachment ;  there  is  no  remedy,  if,  by  abstention  or  by  ad- 
verse votes,  they  refuse  to  support  the  Government. 

At  a  first  view,  it  would  seem  strange  that  a  body  of  men  so  wise  asoui 
fathers  were  should  have  left  a  whole  side  of  their  fabric  open  to  these  deadlj 
assaults;  but  on  a  closer  view  of  the  case  their  wisdom  will  appear.  What 
was  their  rebance  ?  This :  The  sovereign  of  this  Nation,  the  God-crowned  an^ 
Heaven-annointed  sovereign,  in  whom  resides  "the  State's  collected  will,  'ane 
to  whom  we  all  owe  allegiance,  is  the  people  themselves.  Inspired  by  lo  ve  oi 
country  and  by  a  deep  sense  of  obligation  to  perform  every  pubhc  duty  ;  being 
themselves  the  creators  of  all  the  agencies  and  forces  to  execute  their  own 
will,  and  choosing  from  themselves  their  representatives  to  express  that  will 
in  the  forms  of  law,  it  would  have  been  like  a  suggestion  of  suicide  to  assume 
that  any  of  these  voluntary  powers  would  be  turned  against  the  lite  of  the 
Government.  Public  opinion— that  great  ocean  of  thought  from  whose  level 
all  heights  and  depths  are  measured— was  trusted  as  a  power  amply  able,  and 
always  willing,  to  guard  all  the  approaches  on  that  side  of  the  Constitution 
from  any  assault  on  the  life  of  the  Nation.  , 

Up  to  this  hour  our  sovereign  has  never  failed  *is.    There  has  never  been 
such  a  refusal  to  exercise  those  primary  functions  of  sovereignty  as  either  to 
'    endanger  or  cripple  the  Government ;  nor  have  a  majority  of  the  representa- 
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tires  of  that  sovereign  in  either  House  of  Congress  ever  before  announced 
their  purpose  to  use  their  voluntary  powers  for  its  destruction.  And  now,  fdr 
the  first  time  in  our  history,  and  I  will  add  for  the  first  time  for  at  least  tw»; 
centuries  in  the  history  of  any  English-speaking  nation,  it  is  proposed  and  in- 
sisted upon  that  these  voluntary  powers  shall  be  used  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Government.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  the  proposition  which  I 
read  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  and  whieh  is  the  programme  announced 
to  the  American  people  to-day,  is  this :  that  if  the  House  cannot  have  its  own 
way  in  certain  matters,  not  connected  with  appropriations,  it  will  so  use  or  re- 
frain from  using,  its  voluntary  powers  as  to  destroy  the  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  on  the  other  side  that  when  a  demand 
for  the  redress  of  grievances  is  made,  the  authority  that  runs  the  risk  of  stop- 
ping and  destroying  the  Government,  is  the  one  that  resists  the  redress.  Not 
so.  If  gentlemen  will  do  me  the  honor  to  follow  my  thought  for  a  moment 
more,  I  trust  I  will  make  this  denial  good. 

FREE  CONSENT  THE  BASIS  OF  OUR  LAWS. 

Our  theory  of  law  is  free  consent.  That  is  the  granite  foundation  of  our 
whole  superstructure.  Nothing  in  this  Republic  can  be  a  law  without  consent 
— the  free  consent  of  the  House ;  the  free  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  the  free  con- 
sent of  the  Executive,  or,  if  he  refuse  it,  the  free  consent  of  two-thirds  of  these 
bodies.  Will  any  man  deny  that  ?  Will  any  man  challenge  a  line  of  the  state- 
ment that  free  consent  is  the  foundation  rock  of  all  our  institutions?  And 
yet  the  programme  announced  two  weeks  ago  was  that  if  the  Senate  refused 
to  consent  to  the  demand  of  the  House,  the  Government  should  stop.  And  the 
proposition  was  then,  and  the  programme  is  now,  that  although  there  is  not  a 
Senate  to  be  coerced,  there  fs  still  a  third  independent  branch  in  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  Government  whose  consent  is  to  be  coerced  at  the  peril  of 
the  destruction  of  this  Government ;  that  is,  if  the  President,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  shall  exercise  his  plain  constitutional  right  to  refuse  his  consent 
to  this  proposed  legislation,  the  Congress  will  use  its  voluntary  powers  as  to 
destroy  the  Government.  This  is  the  proposition  which  we  confront ;  and  we 
denounce  it  as  revolution. 

It  makes  no  difference,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  issue  is.  If  it  were  the 
simplest  and  most  inoffensive  proposition  in  the  world,  yet  if  you  demand,  as 
a  matter  of  coercion,  that  it  shall  be  adopted  against  the  free  consent  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution,  every  fair-minded  man  in  America  is  bound  to  re- 
sist you  as  much  as  though  his  own  life  depended  upon  his  resistance. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  arguing  the  merits  of  any  one  of  the 
three  amendments.  I  am  discussing  the  proposed  metlnid  of  legislation ;  and 
I  declare  that  it  is  against  the  Constitution  of  our  country.  It  is  revolutionary 
to  the  core,  and  is  destructive  of  the  fundamental  element  of  American  lib- 
erty, the  free  consent  of  all  the  powers  that  unite  to  make  laws. 

In  opening  this  debate  I  challenge  all  comers  to  show  a  single  instance  in 
our  history  where  this  consent  has  been  coerced.  This  is  the  great  paramount 
issue,  which  dwarfs  all  others  into  insignificance. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  LAW  SOUGHT  TO  BE  MODIFIED. 

I  now  turn  aside  for  moment  from  the  line  of  my  argument  to  say  that  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  that  our  friends  on  the  other  side  should  have  gone 
into  this  great  contest  on  so  weak  a  cause  as  the  one  embraced  in  the  pending 
amendment  to  this  bill. 

Victor  Hugo  said  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  that  struggle 
of  the  two  armies  was  like  the  wrestling  of  two  giants,  when  a  chip  under  the 
heel  of  one  might  determine  the  victory.  It  may  be  that  this  amendment  is 
the  chip  under  your  heel,  or  it  may  be  tha  t  it  is  the  chip  on  our  shoulder.  As  a 
ehip  it  is  of  small  account  to  you  or  to  us ;  but  when  it  represents  the  integrity 
of  the  Constitution  and  is  assailed  by  revolution,  we  fight  for  it  as  if  it  were  a 
Kohinoor  of  purest  water.  [Applause.] 

The  disting-uished  and  venerable  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens] 
spoke  of  this  law,  which  is  sought  to  be  repealed,  as  "odious and  dangerous. 
It  has  been  denounced  as  a  piece  of  partisan  war  legislation  to  enable  the 
Army  to  control  elections. 

Do  gentlemen  know  its  history  ?  Do  they  know  whereof  they  affirm  ?  Who 
made  this  law  which  is  denounced  as  so  great  an  offense  as  to  justify  the  de- 
struction of  the  Government  rather  than  let  it  remain  on  the  statute-book  ? 
Its  first  draft  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  a  prominent  Democrat  from 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Powell,  who  made  an  able  speech  in  its  favor.  It 
was  reported  against  by  a  Republican  committee  of  that  body,  whose  printed 


report  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  encountered  weeks  of  debate,  was  amended  and 
passed,  and  then  came  into  the  House.  Every  Democrat  present  in  the  Senate 
voted  for  it  on  its  final  passage.  Every  Senator  who  voted  against  it  was  a 
Republican.  No  Democrat  voted  against  it.  Who  were  the  Democrats  that 
voted  for  it  1  Let  me  read  some  of  the  names :  Hendricks,  of  Indiana ;  Davis, 
of  Kentucky ;  Johnson,  of  Maryland ;  McDougall,  of  California ;  Powell,  of 
Kentucky;  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  and  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware. 

Of  Republican  Senators  thirteen  voted  against  it;  only  ten  voted  for  it. 

The  bill  then  came  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  put  upon  its 
passage  here.  How  did  the  vote  stand  in  this  body  ?  Every  Democrat  prerent 
at  the  time  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Thirty- eighth  Congress 
voted  for  it.  The  total  vote  in  its  favor  in  the  House  was  113 ;  and  of  these 
58  were  Democrats.  And  who  were  they  ?  The  magnates  of  the  party.  The 
distinguished  Speaker  of  this  House,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  voted  for  it. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the  last 
House,  Mr.  .Fernando  Wood,  voted  for  it.  The  distinguished  member  from 
my  own  State  who  now  holds  a  seat  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  Mr. 
George  H.  Pendleton,  voted  for  it.  Messrs.  Cox  and  Coffroih,  Kernan 
and  Morrison,  who  are  still  in  Congress,  voted  for  it.  Every  Democrat  of 
conspicuous  name  and  fame  in  that  House  voted  for  the  bill,  and  not  one 
against  it.  There  were  but  few  Republicans  who  voted  against  it.  I  was  one  of 
the  few.   Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Judge  Kelley  voted  ;  gainst  it. 

What  was  the  controversy  ?  What  was  the  object  of  the  bill  ?  It  was 
alleged  by  Democrats  that  in  those  days  of  war  there  were  interferences  with 
the  proper  freedom  of  elections  in  the  border  States.  We  denied  the  charge  ; 
but  lest  there  might  be  some  infraction  of  the  freedom  of  elections,  many 
Republicans,  unwilling  that  there  should  be  even  the  semblance  of  inter- 
ference with  that  freedom,  voted  for  it.  This  law  is  an  expression  of  their 
purpose  that  the  Army  should  not  be  used  at  any  election  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  peace. 

Those  Republicans  a\  ho  voted  against  it  did  so  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  such  legislation ;  that  it  was  a  slander  upon  the  Government 
and  the  Army  to  say  that  there  were  interferences  with  the  proper  freedom  of 
elections.    I  was  among  that  number — 

Mr.  CARLISLE.   Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  a  question  1 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CARLISLE.  I  ask  if  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives did  not  vote  for  that  proposition  because  it  came  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  for  another  proposition  that  was  still  more  objectionable  ? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  The  gentleman  is  quite  mistaken.  The  original  bill  was 
introduced  by  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Powell ;]  it  was  amended  in 
its  course  through  the  Senate ;  but  the  votes  to  which  I  have  referred  were  the 
final  votes  on  its  passage  after  all  the  amendments  had  been  made ;  and,  what 
was  more,  a  Republican  Senator  moved  to  consider  it,  hoping  that  they  might 
thereby  kill  it.  And  after  several  days'  delay  and  debate  it  was  again  passed, 
every  Democrat  again  voting  for  it.  In  the  House  there  was  no  debate,  and 
therefore  no  expression  of  the  reasons  why  anybody  voted  for  it.  Each  man 
voted  according  to  his  convictions,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.   Will  the  gen  tleman  yield  to  me  f 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  simply  ask  if  the  country  is  likely  to  be  revolutionized 
and  the  Government  destroyed  by  repealing  a  law  that  the  gentleman  himself 
v«ted  against?   [Laughter  on  the  Democratic  side.] 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  think  not.  That  is  not  the  element  of  revolution,  as 
I  will  show  the  gentleman.  The  proposition  now  is,  that  after  fourteen  years 
have  passed,  and  not  one  petition  from  one  American  citizen  has  come  to  us 
asking  that  this  law  be  repealed ;  while  not  one  memorial  has  found  its  way  to 
our  desks  complaining  of  the  law,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  the  Democratic 
House  of  Representatives  now  hold  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  force  upon 
another  House  and  upon  the  Executive,  against  their  consent,  the  repeal  of  a 
law  that  Democrats  made,  this  refusal  shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  ground 
far  starving  this  Government  to  death.  That  is  the  proposition  which  we 
denounce  as  revolution.   [Applause  on  the  Republican  side.] 

Mr.  FERNANDO  WOOD.  I  desire  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  a 
question. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  Certainly. 

M*.  FERNANDO  WOOD.  Before  he  leaves  that  part  of  his  remarks  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Carlisle]  has  referred,  I  desire  t© 


ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  wishes  to  make  the  impression  lipon  the  House 
that  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  and  which  resulted 
finally  in  the  law  of  1865,  was  the  bill  that  passed  the  Senate,  that  passed  the 
House,  and  for  which  he  says  the  present  Speaker  of  this  House  and  myself 
voted  ?  „  •  «  - 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  have  not  intimated  that  there  were  no  amendents. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  said  it  was  amended  in  the  Senate.  One  amendment 
permitted  the  use  of  the  Army  to  repel  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States 
from  the  polls.  „  ,  '  ,       '.  -' 

Mr.  FERNANDO  WOOD.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  deny  that 
I  ever  voted  for  a  bill  except  as  a  substitute  tor  a  more  pernicious  and  objec- 
tionable measure.   [Much  laughter  on  the  Republican  side.]  ' 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  What  I  have  said  is  a  matter  of  record.  And  I  say 
again  the  gentleman  voted  for  this  law,  that  every  Democrat  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  who  voted  at  all,  voted  for  this  law  just  as  it  now  stands, 
and  without  their  votes  it  could  not  have  passed;  no  amendments  whatever 
were  offered  in  the  House,  and  there  was  no  other  bill  on  the  subject  before 
the  House.  ,  .< 

Mr.  FERNANDO  WOOD.   I  desire  to  submit  another  question  to  my 

friend. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.    Certainly.  .  ' 

Mr.  FERNANDO  WOOD.  It  is  whether,  in  1865,  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law,  when  the  war  had  not  really  subsided,  whether  there  was  not 
in  a  portion  of  this  country  a  condition  of  things  rendering  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  exercise  the  elective  francliise  unless  there  was  some  degree  of  military 
interference.  [Great  laughter.]  And  further,  whether,  after  the  experience 
of  fourteen  years  since  the  war  has  subsided,  that  gentleman  is  yet  prepared 
to  continue  a  war  measure  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  in  this  country  1 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  No  doubt  the  patriotic  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fernando  Wood]  took  all  these  things  into  consideration  when  he  voted  for 
this  law ;  and  1  may  have  been  unpatriotic  in  voting  against  it  at  that  time  j 
but  he  and  I  must  stand  by  our  records,  as  they  were  made. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  discussing  the  merits  of  this  law.  I 
have  merely  turned  aside  from  the  line  of  my  argument  to  show  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  other  side  in  proposing  to  stop  the  Government  if  they  cannot 
force  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  they  themselves  made.  I  am  discussing  a 
method  of  revolution  against  the  Constitution  now  proposed  by  this  House, 
and  to  that  issue  I  hold  gentlemen  in  this  debate,  and  challenge  them  to  reply. 

And  here  I  ask  the  forbearance  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  while  I  offer 
a  suggestion  which  I  make  with  reluctance.  They  will  bear  me  witness  that 
I  have  in  many  ways  shown  my  desire  that  the  wounds  of  the  war  should  be 
healed ;  that  the  grass  that  has  grown  green  over  the  graves  of  both  armies 
might  symbolize  the  returning  spring  of  friendship  and  peace  between  citizens 
who  were  lately  in  arms  against  each  other. 

But  I  am  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  refer  to  a  chapter  of 
our  recent  liistory.  The  last  act  of  Democratic  domination  in  this  Capitol, 
eighteen  years  ago,  was  striking  and  dramatic,  perhaps  heroic.  Then  the 
Democratic  party  said  to  the  Republicans,  "If  you  elect  the  man  of  your 
choice  as  President  of  the  United  States,  we  will  shoot  your  Government  to 
death ;"  and  the  people  of  this  country,  refusing  to  be  coerced  by  threats  or 
violence,  voted  as  they  pleased,  and  lawfully  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Then  your  leaders,  though  holding  a  majority  in  the  other  branch  of  Con- 
gress, were  heroic  enough  to  withdraw  from  their  seats  and  fling  down  the 
gage  of  mortal  battle.  We  called  it  rebellion ;  but  we  recognized  it_as  cour- 
ageous and  manly  to  avow  your  purpose,  take  all  the  risks,  and  tight  it  out  on 
the  open  held.  Notwithstanding  your  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  it,  the  Govern- 
ment was  saved.  Year  by  year  since  the  war  ended,  those  who  resisted  you 
have  come  to  believe  that  you  have  finally  renounced  your  purpose  to  destroy, 
and  are  willing  to  maintain  the  Government.  In  that  belief  you  have  been 
permitted  to  return  to  power  in  the  two  houses. 

To-day,  after  eighteen  years  of  defeat,  the  book  of  your  domination  is 
again  opened,  and  your  first  act  awakens  every  unhappy  memory  and  threatens 
to  destroy  the  confidence  which  your  professions  of  patriotism  inspired. 
You  turned  down  a  leaf  of  the  history  that  recorded  your  last  act  of  power  in 
1801,  and  you  have  now  signalized  your  return  to  power  by  beginning  a  second 
chapter  at  the  same  page ;  not  this  time  by  a  heroic  act  that  declares  war  on 
the  battle-held,  but  you  say  if  all  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Government 
do  not  consent  to  let  you  tear  certain  laws  out  of  the  statute-book,  you  will 
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not  shoot  our  Government  to  death,  as  you  tried  to  do  in  tho  first  chapter; 
bat  you  declare  that  if  we  do  not  consent  against  bur  will,  if  you  cannot 
coerce  an  independent  branch  of  this  Government  against  its  will,  to  allow 
you  to  tear  from  the  statute-books  some  laws  put  there  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  you  will  starve  the  Government  to  death.  [Great  applause  on  the 
Republican  side.] 

Between  death  on  the  field  and  death  by  starvation,  I  do  not  know  that 
the  American  people  will  see  any  groat  difference.  The  end,  if  successfully 
reached,  would  be  death  in  either  case.  Gentlemen,  you  have  it  in  your  powe  r 
to  kill  this  Government :  you  have  it  in  your  power,  by  withholding  these  tw  o 
bills,  to  smite  the  nerve-centers  of  our  Constitution  with  the  paralysis  of  death  ; 
and  you  have  declared  your  purpose  to  do  this,  if  you  cannot  break  down  that 
fundamental  element  of  free  consent  which  up  to  this  hour  has  always  ruled 
in  the  legislation  of  this  Government. 

,  Mr.  DAVIS,  of  North  Carolina.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him 
a  question? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  North  Carolina.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  to  say 
that  the  refusal  to  permit  the  Army  at  the  polls  will  be  the  death  of  this  Gov- 
ernment? [Derisive cries  of  "Oh!''  "Oh!"  on  the  Republican  side.]  That  is 
the  logic  of  the  gentleman's  argument,  if  it  means  anything.  But  we  say  that 
it  will  be  the  preservation  of  the  Government  to  keep  the  military  power  from 
destroying  liberty  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  intellect  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  to  believe  that  he  thinks  that  is  my  argument.  -  He 
does  not  say  he  thinks  so.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  every  clear-minded 
man  on  this  floor  knows  that  such  is  not  my  argument.  The  position  on  the 
other  side  is  simply  this :  that  unless  some  independent  branch  of  the  legisla- 
tive power  of  this  Government  is  forced  against  its  will  to  vote  for  or  to  ap- 
prove of  what  it  does  not  freely  consent  to,  you  will  use  the  voluntary  power 
in  your  hands  to  starve  the  Government  to  death. 

Mr.  DAVIS,  of  North  Carolina.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  him 
another  question  ?  Do  I  understand  him  to  assume  that  we  are  forcing  some 
branch  of  the  Government  to  do  what  it  does  ,not  wish  to  do  ?  How  do  we 
know  that,  or  how  does  the  gentleman  know  it  ?  Does  the  gentleman,  when 
he  speaks  of  "the  Government,"  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  Government  of 
the  majority,  or  does  he  assume  that  the  majority  is  on  his  side? 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  am  perfectly  protected  against  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman.  I  read  in  the  outset  declarations  of  leading  members  of  his  party 
in  both  branches  of  Congress  asserting  this  programme  and  declaring  the  in- 
tention of  carrying  it  through  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  Senate  and  in  spite  of 
an  Executive  veto,  which  they  anticipate.  The  method  here  proposed  invites, 
possibly  compels,  a  veto. 

COERCION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Touching  this  question  of  executive  action,  I  remind  the  gentleman  that 
in  1856,  the  National  Democratic  Convention,  in  session  at  Cincinnati,  and  still 
later,  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of  T860,  affirmed  the  right  of  the 
veto  as  one  of  the  sacred  rights  guaranteed  by  our  Government.  Here  is  the 
resolution : 

That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the  President  the  qualified  veto  power  by 
which  he  is  enabled,  under  restrictions  and  responsibilities  amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  pub- 
lic interests,  to  suspend  the  passage  of  a  bill  whose  merits  cannot  secure  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  until  the  judgment  of  the  people  can  be 
obtained  thereon. 

The  doctrine  is  that  any  measure  which  cannot  be  passed  over  a  veto  by  a 
two-third  vote  has  no  right  to  become  a  law,  and  the  only  mode  of  redress  is 
an  appeal  to  the  people  at  the  next  election.  That  has  been  the  Democratic 
doctrine  from  the  earliest  days,  notably  so  from  Jackson's  time  until  now. 

In  leaving  this  topic  let  me  ask  what  would  you  have  said  if,  in  1861,  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Senate,  being  then  a  majority  of  that  lnody,  instead 
of  taking  the  heroic  course  and  going  out  to  battle,  had  simply  said,  "We  will 
put  on  an  appropriation  bill  an  amendment  declaring  the  right  of  any  State  to 
secede  from  the  Union  at  pleasure,  and  forbidding  the  President  or  any  officer 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States  from  interfering  with  any  State  in 
its  work  of  secession."  Suppose  they  had  said  to  the  President,  "Unless  you 
consent  to  the  incorporation  of  this  provision  in  an  appropriation  bill,  we  will 
refuse  supplies  to  the  Government."  Perhaps  they  could  then  have  killed  the 
€J»vernment  by  starvation ;  but  even  in  the  madness  of  that  hour,  the  leaders 
of  rebellion  did  not  think  it  worthy  their  manhood  to  put  their  fight  on  that* 


dishonorable  ground.  They  planted  themselves  on  the  higher  plane  of  battle 
and  fought  it  out  to  defeat. 

Now  by  a  method  which  the  wildest  secessionist  scorned  to  adopt  it- is  pro- 
posed to  make  this  new  assault  upon  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  calmly  surveyed  this  new  field  of  conflict ;  we  have 
tiled  to  count  the  cost  of  the  struggle,  as  we  did  that  of  1861,  before  we  took 
up  your  gage  of  battle.  Though  no  human  foresight  could  forecast  the  awful 
loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  yet  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  union  we  accepted 
the  issue,  and  fought  it  out  to  the  end.  We  made  the  appeal  to  our  august 
sovereign,  to  the  omnipotent  puplic  opinion  of  America,  to  determine  whether 
the  Union  shoidd  perish  at  your  hands.  You  know  the  result.  And  now  law- 
fully, in  the  exercise  of  our  right  as  Representatives,  we  take  up  the  gage  you 
have  this  day  thrown  down,  and  appeal  again  to  our  common  sovereign  to  de- 
termine whether  you  shall  be  permitted  to  destroy  the  principle  of  free  con- 
sent iu  legislation  under  the  threat  of  starving  the  Government  to  death. 

We  are  ready  to  pass  these  bills  for  the  support  of  the  Government  at  any 
hour  when  you  will  offer  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the  methods  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution.  If  you  offer  those  other  propositions  of  legislation  as 
separate  measures,  we  will  meet  you  in  the  fraternal  spirit  of  fail''  debate,  and 
will  discuss  their  merits.  Some  of  your  measures  many  of  us  will  vote  for 
in  separate  bills.  But  yon  shall  not  coerce  any  independent  branch  of  this 
Government,  even  by  the  threat  of  starvation,  to  consent  to  surrender  its  vol- 
untary powers  until  the  question  has  been  appealed  to  the  sovereign  and  de- 
cided in  your  favor.  On  this  ground  we  plant  ourselves,  and  here  we  will 
stand  to  the  end. 

PROTECTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BALLOT-BOX  REFUSED 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  avowed  object  of  this  new  revolution  is  to 
destroy  all  the  defenses  which  the  nation  has  placed  around  its  ballot-box  to 
guard  the  fountain  of  its  own  life.  You  say  that  the  United  States  shall  not 
employ  even  its  own  civil  power  to  keep  peace  at  the  polls.  You  say  that  the 
marshals  shall  have  no  power  either  to  arrest  rioters  or  criminals  who  seek  to 
destroy  the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  ballot-box. 

I  remind  you  that  you  have  not  always  shown  this  great  zeal  in  keeping 
the  civil  officers  of  the  General  Government  out  of  the  states.  Only  six  years 
before  the  war  your  law  authorized  marshals  of  the  United  States  to  enter  all 
our  hamlets  and  households  to  hunt  for  fugitive  slaves.  Not  only  that,  it  em- 
powered the  marshal  to  summon  the  posse  comitalus  to  command  bystanders 
to  join  in  the  chase  and  to  aid  remanding  to  eternal  bondage  the  fleeing  slave; 
And  your  Democratic  Attorney-General,  in  Lis  opinion  published  in  1854,  de- 
clared that  the  marshal  of  the  United  States  might  summon  to  his  aid  the 
whole  able-bodied  force  of  his  precinct,  not  only  including  bystanders  and 
other  citizens  generally,  "but  any  and  all  organized  armed  forces,  whether 
militia  of  the  State,  or  officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  United 
States,"  to  join  in  the  chase  and  hunt  down  the  fugitive.  Now,  gentlemen,  if, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  eternal  slavery  the  lot  of  an  American,  you  could 
send  your  marshals,  summon  your  posse,  and  use  the  armed  force  of  the  United 
States,  with  what  face  or  grace  can  you  tell  us  that  this  Government  cannot 
lawfully  employ  the  same  marshals  with  their  armed  posse,  if  need  be,  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  our  own  elections  and  keep  the  peace  at  our  own  polls. 
You  have  made  the  issue  and  we  have  accepted  it.  In  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  on  behalf  of  good  government  and  public  justice  we  make  the 
appeal  to  our  common  sovereign. 

From  the  present  I  refrain  from'discussing  the  merits  of  the  election  laws. 
I  have  sought  only  to  state  the  first  fundamental  ground  of  our  oppposition  to 
this  revolutionary  method  of  legislation  by  coercion.   [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  SPARKS.  Before  the  gentleman  froni  Ohio  takes  his  seat  I  hope  he 
will  give  to  the  House  the  name  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
to  whom  he  referred. 

Mr.  GARFIELD.  I  refer  to  Caleb  Cushing,  the  Democratic  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Pierce. 

Mr.  SPARKS.  Precisely we  only  wanted  to  know  the  name  which  the 
gentleman  did  not  give  before. 
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SPEECH  OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  GARFIELD, 

EST  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  4,  1878. 


Mr.  GARFIELD  said : 

Mr.  Chairsiak  :  The  time  which  is  left  for  general  debate  upon  this  bill  will 
not  permit  anything  like  an  elaborate  discussion  of  its  merits.  The  subject  is 
so  full  of  details,  and  involves  so  many  important  questions,  that  in  the  hour 
assigned  to  me  to  close  the  debate  I  can  do  no  more  than  present  a  few  general 
considerations  which  will  guide  my  actions  upon  the  pending  bill. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  now  occu- 
pies the  chair,  [Mr.  Tucker.]  made  a  speech  of  rare  ability  and  power,  in  which 
he  placed  at  the  front  of  his  line  of  discussion  a  question  that  was  never  raised 
in  American  legislation  until  our  present  form  of  Government  was  forty  years 
old ;  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  tariff,  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  manufactures.  The  first  page  of  the  printed  speech  of  the 
gentleman,  as  it  appears  in  the  Congressional  Record,  is  devoted  to  an  elaborate 
and  very  able  discussion  of  that  question. 

He  insists  that  the  two  powers  conferred  upon  Congress,  to  levy  duties  and 
to  regulate  commerce,  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other  ;  that  the  one  can- 
not by  any  fair  construction  be  applied  to  the  other  ;  that  the  methods  of  the 
one  are  not  the  methods  of  the  other,  and  that  the  capital  mistake  which  he 
conceives  has  been  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  country  for  many  years  is 
that  the  power  to  tax  has  been  applied  to  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and 
through  that  to  the  protection  of  manufactures.  He  holds  that  if  we  were  to 
adopt  a  proper  construction  of  the  Constitution  we  should  find  that  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce  does  not  permit  the  protection  of  manufactures,  nor  can  the 
power  to  tax  be  applied,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  that  object. 

I  will  not  enter  into  any  elaborate  discussion  of  that  question,  but  I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration  of  the  courage  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  who  in  that  part  of  ids  speech  brought  himself  into  point-blank  range 
of  the  terrible  artillery  of  James  Madison,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  Virginia's  great  expounder  of  its  provisions. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  on  the  18th  of  March,  1827,  will  be 
found  one  of  those  discussions  in  which  Mr.  Madison  gives  categorically  thir- 
teen reasons  against  the  very  constitutional  theory  advanced  now  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia!  [Mr.  Tucker.]  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  distin- 
guished author  of  the  book  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  had  prophetically  in  his 
mind  the  very  speech  delivered  in  this  House  by  the  later  Virginian,  for  he 
refutes  its  arguments,  point  by  point,  thoroughly  and  completely. 

I  say  that  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  Madison's  works  are  devoted  to 
discussing  and  exploding  what  was,  in  1828,  this  new  notion  of  constitutional 
construction.  In  one  of  these  papers  he  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that  sixteen  of 
the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  sat  in  the  first  Congress  and  helped  to 
frame  a  tariff  expressly  for  the  protection  of  domestic  industries  ;  and  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  these  men  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 

I  will  close  this  phase  of  the  discussion  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  language  of  the  Constitution  itself  : 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pa,5 
she  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  unci  general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

La  nguage  could  hardly  be  plainer  to  declare  the  great  general  objects  to  which, 
the  taxing  power  is  to  be  applied. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  revenue  is  the  life-blood  of  a  government, 
circulating  through  every  part  of  its  organization  and  giving  force  and  vitality 
to  every  function.  The  power  to  tax  is  therefore  the  great  motive  power,  and 
its  regulation  impels,  retards,  restrains,  or  limits  all  the  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  are  these  functions  ?  The  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to  regulate 
and  control  this  great  motive  power,  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  duties ;  and 
the  objects  for  which  duties  are  to  be  levied  and  collected  are  summarized  in 
three  great  groups:  First,  "to  pay  debts."  By  this,  the  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment sweeps  over  all  its  past  history  and  protects  its  honor  by  discharging  all 
obligations  that  have  come  down  from  former  years.  Second,  is  "  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense.'*  By  this,  the  mailed  arm  of  the  Government  sweeps 


the  -rent  circle  of  the  Union  to  defend  it  against  foes  from  without  and  insur- 
lae  ^iAbtuui.  ui  i  "m-omote  the  general  welfare."  Iheso  are 

eXTne '(Seen  specifications  following  in  the  eighth  ^fSlScoffi^ 

rigncs  ajpau  w\\x"%  *  to  bp  nonlied  to  the  common  defense  and  the  gen- 
Prnl  welfarl    Andrt is lelt to ^thJSretion  of  Congress  to  determine  how 

P»  intell  which  Im  enable  S  to  do  everything  that 

intellectual  and  material  resources,  and  make 


To  lay  me  luimuiiuuu  iui  UM*, *.x^^™~—  

which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 

0fte  ajffiK "ffiiSB  We  counted,  and  long  More  Wash- 

«  ^  j flS? „°hi £$£  Koped  werV  S  Shas  since  appeared  save 
g'g;VSt%  had  been  5 

alone  any  ^SW^^^oS^  t5£;S&  whether  buyinl 

plete  by  adding  to  V^Sj^SSSS*)  a  s'ffi  higher  development  and 
carry  agriculture  and  all  other ^^f^j^ S  self-supporting  nations. 

eight  years  of  emhargo  witnessed  it  great  growth™  Arae ic 
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promoting  the  development  of  our  industries;  and,  under  bis  lead,  the  pro- 
tective tariff  of  1816  w  as  enacted. 

1  have  given  this  brief  historical  sketch  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
ideas  out  of  which  the  tariff  legislation  of  this  country  has  sprung.  It  Ms 
received  the  support  of  the  most  renowned  names  in  our  early  history  •  and 
though  the  principle  of  protection  has  sometimes  been  carried  to  an  unreason- 
able extreme,  thus  bringing  reproach  upon  the  system,  it  has  nevertheless  borne 
many  of  the  fruits  which  were  anticipated  by  those  who  planted  the  germ 

Gentlemen  who  oppose  this  view  of  public  policy  tell  us  that  they  favor  a 
tariff  for  revenue  alone.  I  therefore  invite  their  attention  to  the  revenue  phase 
of  the  question.  The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  two 
hundred  and  eighty  and  one-half  million  dollars,  including  interest  on  the  public 
debt  and  the  appropriations  required  by  law  for  the  sinking  fund.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  estimates  the  revenues  which  our  present  laws  will  furnish 
at  $269,000,000;  from  customs,  one  hundred  and  thirty-tbree  millions;  from 
internal  revenue,  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions ;  and  from  miscellaneous 
sources,  sixteen  millions.  He  tells  us  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
expenditures  eleven  millions  below  the  estimates  in  order  to  prevent  a  deficit 
of  that  amount.  The  revenues  of  the  last  fiscal  year  failed  by  three  and  a 
quarter  millions  to  meet  the  expenditures  required  by  law. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  can  we  safely  diminish  our  revenues  ?  If  we  mean 
to  preserve  the  public  faith  and  meet  all  the  necessities  of  the  Government  we 
cannot  reduce  the  present  revenues  a  single  dollar.  Yet  the  majority  of  this 
House  not  only  propose  to  reduce  the  internal  tax  on  spirits  and  tobacco  but 
they  propose  m  this  bill  to  reduce  the  revenues  on  customs  by  at  least  $6,000,000. 
To  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a  deficit  they  propose  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the 
sinking  fuud  and  thereby  shake  the  foundation  of  the  public  credit.  But  they 
tell  us  that  some  of  the  reductions  made  in  this  bill  will  increase  rather  than 
dimmish  the  revenue.  Perhaps  on  a  few  articles  this  will  be  true ;  but  as  a 
whole  it  is  undeniable  that  this  bill  will  effect  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
revenues  from  customs. 

Gentlemen  on  tne  otner  Side  have  been  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  our  present 
tariff  laws  as  destructive  to  rather  than  productive  of  revenue.  Let  me  invite 
their  attention  to  a  few  plain  facts : 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  preceded  our  late  war— a  period  of  so-called 
revenue  tariffs— we  raised  from  customs  an  average  annual  revenue  of  forty- 
seven  and  a  half  million  dollars,  never  in  any  year  receiving  more  than  sixty- 
four  millions.  That  system  brought  us  a  heavy  deficit  in  1860,  so  that  Congress 
was  compelled  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
enmt. 

Do  they  tell  us  that  our  present  law  fails  to  produce  an  adequate  revenue  ? 
J.  hey  denounce  it  as  not  a  revenue  tariff.  Let  them  wrestle  with  the  following 
fact :  during  the  eleven  years  that  have  passed  since  the  close  of  the  war  we 
have  averaged  one  hundred  and  seventy  and  one-half  million  dollars  of  revenue 
per  annum  from  customs  alone.  Can  they  say  that  this  is  not  a  revenue  tariff 
wUf  ch  produces  more  than  three  times  as  much  revenue  per  annum  as  that  law 
dm  which  they  delight  to  call  "the  revenue  tariff?"  In  one  year.  1872  the 
revenues  from-the  customs  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  twelve' millions. 
Can  they  say  that  the  present  law  does  not  produce  revenue '?  It  produces  from 
textile  fabrics  alone  more  revenue  than  we  ever  raised  from  all  sources  under 
any  tariff  before  the  war.  Prom  this  it  follows  that  the  assault  upon  the  present 
law  fads  if  made  on  the  score  of  revenue  alone. 

I  freely  admit  that  revenue  is  the  primary  object  of  taxation.  That  object 
is  attained  by  existing  law.  But  it  is  an  incidental  and  vitally  important  object 
of  the  law  to  keep  in  healthy  growth  those  industries  which  are  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  country.  If  gentlemen  can  show  me  that  this  is 
as  they  allege,  class  legislation  which  benefits  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  I  will  abandon  it  and  join  them  in  opposing  it.  This  is  the  Legislature 
ot  tne  nation  ;  and  it  should  make  laws  which  will  bless  the  whole  nation.  I 
do  not  affirm  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  existing  tariff  law  are  wise  and  just. 
In  many  respects  they  are  badly  adjusted  and  need  amendment.  But  I  insist 
that  m  their  mam  features  they  are  national,  not  partial ;  that  they  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  not  the  welfare  of  the  few  at  the  exnense  of  the  many. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  leading  industries  which,  under  the"  provisions  of  the 
existing  law,  are  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  sharp  struggle  of  com- 
petition with  other  countries.  I  will  name  them  in  five  groups.  In  the  first 
I  place  the  textile  fabrics,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  jute  and 
sdk.  Prom  these  we  received  during  the  last  fiscal  year  $50,000,000/which  is 
more  than  one-third  of  all  our  customs  revenue. 

It  is  said  that  a  tax  shoidd  not  be  levied  upon  the  clothing  of  the  people. 
This  would  be  a  valid  objection  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  objects  of  the 
highest  national  importance  are  secured  by  its  imposition.   That  forty-five 
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millions  of  people  should  be  able  to  clothe  themselves  without  helpless  depend- 
ence upon  other  nations  is  a  matter  of  transcendent  importance  to  every  citizen. 
What  American  can  be  indifferent  to  the  fact  -thatjan  the  year  1875  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  alone  produced  992,000,000  yards  of  textile  fabrics,  and  in  doing 
so  consumed  seventy-five  million  dollars'  worth  of  the  products  of  fields  and 
flocks  and  gave  employment  to  120,000  artisans?  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos 
in  the  apologetic  reply  of  Governor  Spottswood,  an  early  colonial  governor  of 
Virginia,  when  he  wrote  to  his  British  superiors  : 

The  neor>!e  of  Virginia,  more  of  necessity  than  inclination,  attempt  to  clothe  themselves  with 
their  own  manufactures.  *  *  *  It  is  certainly  necessary  to  divert  their  application  to  some 
commodity  less  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  England.'—  Bancroft's  History  nf  the  United  States, 
volume  4,  page  104. 

Thanks  to  our  Independence,  such  apologies  are  no  longer  needed.  Some  of 
the  rates  on  the  textiles  are  exorbitant  and  ought  to  be  reduced  ;  but  the  general 
principle  which  pervades  the  group  is  wise  and  beneficent,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  raising  revenue  but  as  a  measure  of  national  economy. 

In  the  second  group  I  have  placed  the  metals,  including  glass  and  chemicals. 
Though  the  tariff  upon  this  group  has  been  severely  denounced  m  tins  debate, 
the  rate  does  not  average  more  than  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  group 
produced  about  5514.000,000  of  revenue  last  year.  Besides  serving  as  a  source 
of  public  revenue,  what  intelligent  man  fails  to  see  that  the  metals  are  the 
basis  of  all  the  machinery,  tools,  and  implements  of  every  industry  ?  More 
than  any  other  in  the  world's  history  this  is  the  age  when  inventive  genius  is 
bending  all  its  energies  to  devise  means  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Human 
labor.  The  mechanical  wonders  displayed  at  our  centennial  exposition  are  a 
sufficient  illustration.  ,  „  .  ,    .  .  , 

The  people  that  cannot  make  their  own  implements  ot  industry  must  be 
content  to  take  a  very  humble  and  subordinate  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 
The  people  that  cannot,  at  any  time,  by  their  own  previous  training,  arm  and 
equip  themselves  for  war  must  be  content  to  exist  by  the  sunerance  ot  others. 

I  do  not  say  that  no  rates  in  this  group  are  too  high.  Some  of  them  can 
safely  be  reduced.  But  I  do  say  these  industries  could  not  have  attained  their 
present  success  without  the  national  care ;  and  to  abandon  them  now  will  pre- 
vent their  continued  prosperity.  . 

In  the  third  group  I  place  wines,  spirits,  and  tobacco  m  its  various  forms 
which  come  from  abroad.  On  these  rates  of  duty  range  from  85  to  95  per  cent, 
ad  valorem ;  and  from  them  we  collected  last  year  $10,000,000  of  revenue.  The 
wisdom  of  this  tax  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one. 

In  the  fourth  group  I  have  placed  imported  provisions  which  come  m  com- 
petition with  the  products  of  our  own  fields  and  herds,  including  breadstuifs, 
salt,  rice,  sugar,  molasses,  and  spices.  On  these  provisions  imported  into  this 
country  we  collected  last  year  a  revenue  of  $42,000,000,  $87,000,006  of  which 
was  collected  on  sugar.  Of  the  duty  on  the  principal  articles  of  this  group  1 
shall  speak  further  on  in  the  discussion.  ... 

On  the  fifth  group,  comprising  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  we  le- 
ceived  about,$3,000,000  of  revenue.  . 
.  On  the  imports  included  in  the  five  groups  1  have  mentioned*  which  comprise 
the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  we  collected  $119,000  000, 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  our  customs  revenue.  I  ask  it  it  be  not  an  object 
of  the  highest  national  importance  to  keep  alive  and  m  vigorous  health  and 
growth  the  industries  included  in  these  groups?  What  sort  of  people  should 
we  be  if  we  do  not  keep  them  alive  ?  Suppose  we  were  to  follow  the  advice  ot 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuckek]  when  he  said : 

Whv  should we  make  pig-iron  when  with  Berkshire  pics  raised .upon  our  farms  we  can  buy 
more  "iron  pigs  from  England  than  we  can  get  by  trying  to  make  tnem  ourselves  ?  W  e  can  get 
Sore  iron  pigs  from  England  for  Berkshire  pigs  than  we  can  from  ih»  Pennsylvania  manufac- 
turers,   Why,  then ,  should  I  not  be  permitted  to  send  there  for  thepi  I  #  , 

What  a  marketer  our  raw* material,  for  our  products,  it  wv  only  wori.ld  rake  the  hand  which 
Great  Britain  extends  to  us  for  free  trade  between  us. 

For  a  single  season,  perhaps,  his  plan  might  bo  profitable  to  the  consumers 
of  iron  :  but  if  his  policy  were  adopted  as  a  permanent  one  ic  would  reduce ins 
to  a  merely  agricultural  people,  whose  chief  business  would  be  to  produce  the 
si^plsSIwmaterials  by  the  least  skill  and  culture,  and  let  the  men  of  brains 
of  other  countries  do  our  thinking  for  us  and  provide  tor  us  all  products  requir- 
ing the  cunning  hand  of  the  artisan,  while  we  wouid  be  compelled  to  do  the 
drudgery  for  ourselves  and  for  them.  .  . 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tucker]  is  too  good  a  logician  not  ,o  see 
that  the  theory  he  advocates  can  only  be  realized  m  a  state  of  universal  peace 
and  brotherhood  among  the  nations  ;  for,  in  developing  his  plan,  he  says : 

Commerce,  Mr.  Chairman,  links  all  mankind  in  one  common  brotherhood  of  mu:v..:  oepend 
ennS  andinterests  anil  thus  creates  that  unity  of  our  raco  which  makes  the  resourc-  of  a.1  UM 
^^ot  S^T^  ^m^v.  We  cannot  if  we  would,  and  should  not  «  *«  could 
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remain  isolated  and  alone.  Men  nnder  the  benign  influence  of  Christianity  yearn  for  Inter- 
course, for  the  interchange  of  thought  and  the  products  of  thought  :;s  a  means  of  a  common 
progress  toward  a  nobler  civilization. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  cannot  believe  this  is  according  to  the  Divine  pian.  Christianity  bids  us 
seek,  in  communion  with  our  brethren  of  every  race  and  clime,  the  blessings  they  can  afford 
us,  and  to  bestow  in  return  upon  them  those  with  which  our  new  continent  is  destined  to  fill 
the  world . 

This,  I  admit,  is  a  grand  conception,  a  beautiful  vision  of  the  time  when  all 
the  nations  shall  dwell  in  peace  ;  when  all  will  he.  as  it  were,  one  nation,  each 
furnishing  to  the  others  what  they  cannot  profitably  produce,  and  all  Working 
harmoniously  together  in  the  millennium  of  peace.  If  all  the  kingdomsxof  the 
world  should  become  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  then  I  admit  that 
universal  free  trade  ought  to  prevail.  But  that  blessed  era  is  yet  too  remote 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  the  practical  legislation  of  to-day.  We  are  not  yet 
members  of  the  "-parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world."  For  the 
present,  the  world  is  divided  into  separate  nationalities  ;  and  that  other  divine 
command  still  applies  to  our  situation :  "  He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own 
household  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel ;"  and,  until  that 
better  era  arrives,  patriotism  must  supply  the  place  of  universal  brotherhood. 

For  the  present  Gortchakoff  can  do  more  good  to  the  world  by  taking  care 
of  Russia.  The  great  Bismarck  can  accomplish  more  for  his  era  by  being,  as 
he  is.  German  to  the  core,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  German  Empire. 
Let  Beaconsfield  take  care  of  England,  and  McMahon  of  ^France,  ancHet  Ameri- 
cans devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  of  America.  "When  each  does  his  best 
for  his  own  nation  to  promote  prosperity,  justice,  and  peace,  all  will  have  done- 
more  for  the  world  than  if  all  had  attempted  to  be  cosmopolitans  rather  than 
patriots.  [Applause.] 

But  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  who- 
approach  this  question  only  from  the  stand-point  of  their  "own  local,  selfish 
interest.  When  a  man  comes  to  me  and  says,  "Put  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the 
foreign  article  which  competes  with  my  product,  that  I  may  get  rich  more 
rapidly."  he  does  not  excite  my  sympathy  :  he  repels  me:  and  when  another 
says.  "  Give  no  protection  to*the  manufacturing  industries,  for  I  am  not  a  manu- 
facturer and  do  not  care  to  have  them  sustained,"  I  say  that  he,  too,  is  equally 
mercenary  and  unpatriotic.  If  we  were  to  legislate  in  that  spirit,  I  might  txtrn. 
to  the  gentleman  from  Chicago  and  savj  "Do  not  ask  me  to  vote  fur  an  appro- 
priation to  build  a  court-house  or  a  post-office  in  your  city  ;  I  never  expect  to 
get  any  letters  from  that  office,  and  the  people  of  my  district  never  expect  to- 
be  in  your  courts."  If  we  were  to  act  hi  this  spirit  of  narrow  isolation  we 
should  be  unfit  for  the  national  positions  we  occupy. 

Too  much  of  our  tariff  discussion  has  been  warped  by  narrow  and  sectional 
considerations.  But  when  we  base  our  action  upon  the"  conceded  national  im- 
portance of  the  great  industries  I  have  referred  to,  when  we  recognize  the  fact 
that  artisans  and  their  products  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  country, 
it  follows  that  there  is  no  dweller  in  the  humblest  cottage  on  our  remotest 
frontier  who  has  not  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  legislation  that  shall  pro- 
mote these  great  national  industries.  Those  arts  that  enable  our  nation  to  rise- 
in  the  scale  of  civilization  bring  their  blessings  to  all,  and  patriotic  citizens- 
will  cheerfully  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  burden  necessary  to  make  their  country 
great  and  self-sustaining.  I  will  defend  a  tariff  that  is  national  in  its  aims,, 
that  protects  and  sustains  those  interests  without  which  the  nation  cannot 
become  great  and  self-sustaining. 

So  important,  in  my  view,  is  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  manufacture  all 
these  articles  necessary  to  arm,  equip,  and  clothe  our  people,  that  if  it  coidd 
not  be  secured  in  any  other  way  I  would  vote  to  pay  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  maintain  Government  iron  and  steel,  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  at 
whatever  cost.  Were  we  to  neglect  these  great  interests  and  depend  upon 
other  nations,  in  what  a  condition  of  helplessness  woidd  we  find  ourselves 
when  we  should  be  again  involved  in  war  with  the  very  nations  on  whom  we 
were  depending  to  furnish  us  these  supplies?  The  system  adopted  by  our 
fathers  is  wiser,  for  it  so  encourages  the  great  national  industries  as  to  "make 
it  possible  at  all  times  for  our  people  to  equip  themselves  for  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  their  intelligence  and  skill  so  as  to  make  them  better  fitted 
Tor  all  the  duties  of  citizenship  both  in  war  and  in  peace.  We  provide  for  the 
common  defense  by  a  system  which  promotes  the  general  welfare. 

I  have  tried  thus  summarily  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  a  tariff  which 
produces  the  necessary  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  promotes  American 
manufactures,  can  be  sustained  by  large-minded  men,  for  national  reasons. 
How  high  the  rates  of  such  a  tariff  ought  to  be  is  a  question  on  which  there 
may  fairly  be  differences  of  opinion. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  on  this_  question  I  have  long  occupied  a  posi- 
tion between  two  extremes  of  opinion .  I  have  lcua  believed .  and  I  still  believe, 


power  and  cuts  down  ta«Jiif  ^es .   Sj*^*?  ^£Je  protectfve  system. 

4  ISteleSClSSe^  *f  S  o£  t« nty nine  and  ene- 
hVf mi  Hons  of S In  1872  they  were  again  reduced  by  the  sum  of  forty- 

I  replied : 

What  would  you  advise? 

U  I  Si»y  way_if  I  were  king  ^ff^rM^^^  T« 
and  a  proportionate  duty  on  every thing ;  dee  that  ^^P™**^  ;  manufactures  would 
S|bup^»ff^d^^  SI  -d  we  should  live  wholly  w.thm  our- 

Treplied  that  the  fatal  objection  to  Ms  theory  *^Jhfe^^SS- 
fo^SxL^^St  bought  to°  seek  that  point  of  stable  equilib- 
^"S^rttoSkto^ ^S?hoIn^n^nWnIl7s5ntnot,60highasto 

SalSthat's^aSi  mSit  does,  we  should  amend  it,  and  hy  so 
I^^^^l^SSSvm%B^A  in  bis  annual  report  that  a  considerable 
^^Se  tt  W  eSenVtS  they  intended  to  attaok  the  whole  system. 
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SeSSK  ffiSftSSSli:  The  resu]ts  of  their  lous  ilnd  arduous  3abors 

Some  of  the  rates^an  be  slightly  reduced  without  serious  harm  ;  but  many 
of  the  reductions  proposed  in  this  bill  will  be  fatal.  It  is  related  that "when ?a 
surgeon  was  probing  an  emperor's  wound  to  find  the  ball,  he  said  : 

Can  yoar  majesty  allow  me  to  go  deeper  ? 

His  majesty  replied  : 

Probe  a  little  deeper  and  you  will  find  the  empero- 

a^SSStSX^SS!' this  bm  that  wm  touch  the  vital  interests 

J?-Te  °/  i*.s provisions  are  wise  and  ought  to  be  adopted.   One  particularly 
which  establishes  a  new  test  of  the  value  of  sugar,  should,  if  possible Some 
a  law  before  this  session  ends.  But.  in  my  judgment,  the  bill  as  a  whole  i?a 
most  unwise  and  dangerous  measure,  dangerous  to  the  great  nationi 8L5£ 
tnes  of  this  country,  so  dangerous  that,  if  we  should  pass  it.  it  would  fflreativ 

to P-16  Charg,e «  m^e  a®?n8t  this  bill  is  that  it  seeks  to  cripple  the  pro- 
tective features  of  the  law.  It  increases  rates  where  an  increase  L  not  neces- 
sary, and  it  cuts  them  down  where  cutting  will  kill.  One  of  the  wisest  Di- 
visions of  our  present  law  is  the  establishment  of  a  definite  free  list  From 
JKE  *?  3;eay,  ^en  it  has  been  found  that  any  article  could  safely  be  liberated 
from  duty  it  has  been  put  upon  the  free  list.  A  large  number  of  raw  mate- 
rialshave  thus  been  made  free  of  duty.  This  has  Tightened  the  burdens  of 
taxation,  and  at  the  same  time  aided  the  industries  of  the  country  uumens  or 
lo  show  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  direction,  it  should  be  re-  ' 

SSS'S60/  311  articles  imported  free  of  duty wa hut 
S3S ,000 ,000,  while  m  18/ i  the  free  imports  amounted  to  §181.000  000 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recommends  a  «till 
further  increase  of  the  free  list.  But  this  bill  abolishes  the  free  list  a Jto-ether 
and  imposes  duties  upon  a  large  share  of  articles  now  free.  And  th  s  is  done 
in  order  to  make  still  greater  reduction  upon  articles  that  must  he  protected 
if  their  manufacture  is  maintained  in  this  country  o.ectea 

Let  me  notice  a  few  of  the  great  industries  at  which  this  bill  strikes  In  the 
group  of  textile  fabrics,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  reductions  are  made  upon  the 
manufactures  of  cotton  which  will  stop  three-quarters  of  the  cotton  mSs  of 
the  country,  and  hopelessly  prostrate  the  business.  Still  greater  violence  S 
K°B  f e  .™01  ™d  ™<*™  interests.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
^Y^55, °l  ^oI-Srowing  has  declined  in  consequence  of  our  preset 
law,  and  the  fact  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  sheep  his  been 

fi^£S*£2?  m  the  EaStem  ,Stat.es-  The  truth  is  that  sheepSjulture  ?S 
}&  +^ed  St1at6S  ras^ever  m  so  healthy  a  condition  as  it  is  to-day.  In  1860 
our  total  wool  product  was  sixty  millions  of  pounds.  In  1S77  we  produced 
two  hundred  and  eight  millions  of  pounds.  l^ouucea 

c3io  ^Sthatthereif  not  now  so  larSe  a  number  of  sheep  in  the  Eastern 
Mates  as  there  were  a  few  years  since  ;  but  the  center  of  that  industry  has 
fe?fted;  0f  th?  ^Jirtj-five  and  a  half  millions  of  sheep  now  in  the  United 
States,  fourteen  and  a  half  millions  are  in  Texas  and  the  States  and  Territ£ 
nes west  oi !the .Bocky  Mountains.  Calif ornia  alone  has  s£a?d  SSm 
or  sheep.  5Tot  the  least  important  feature  of  this  interest  is  the  facility  t 
offers  lor  cheap  animal  food.  A  great  French  statesman  has  said-  "It  is 
more  important  to  provide  food  than  clothing,"  and  the  growth  of  sheep  ac- 
complishes both  objects.  Ninety-five  per  cent!  of  all  the  woolen  fabrics  manu- 
factured  m  this  country  are  now  made  of  native  wool 

:ltafifl  ' on.Wools  and  woolens  was  adopted  in  1867,  after  a  most  careful 
examination  of  both  the  producing  and  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests.  It  was  the  result  of  an  adjustment  between  the  farmers  and  manu- 

SSmS?'       h?tueei}  advantageous  to  both.   A  small  reduction  of  the  rates 
could  be  made  without  injury. 

rh^nh  °f  -B656  iut£rests  consented  to  a  reduction,  and  submitted  their  plan  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  But  instead  of  adopting  it,  the  commit- 
tee Iiave  struck  those  interests  down,  and  put  a  dead  level  ad  valorem  (^tv 

SSth0tSfoiTh?chairman  teU5  us  that  the  committee  had  sought  to  do 
SKSSJS^T!,to^a!^t1^llse  ifc  §"aTe  rise  to  fraudulent  invoices 
and  undervaluation.   Yet  on  tne  interest  that  yields  twenty  millions  of  rev-- 

Z'd^ra^f*-!81^6  doT,the-^C  du^8s  and  ^  the  upon 
one  dead  level  of  ad  valorem  duty  without  regard  to  quality 

™t  ™°  ■      *  introduacel. sectional  topics  in  this  discussion,  but  I  must  notice 

SS*JftS?mfflte°5 thlS  °m-  Ia  fc^e  ^eat  F0UP  of  Prions,  on  which 
SyS^°"  °t  revenue  are  paid  into  the  Treasury,  I  find  that  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  teat  amount  come  from  imported  sugar.   ^To  one  would  do- 
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there  if  the  tariff  law  did  not  protect  it.  iS6^P"er 

Ihis  one  mteiest,  wm  o  j  f  i  ,  S/pr  vptp  whne  other  interests,  now  tar  be- 
average,  is  here  granted  a  still  1 usher  rate vj ,  imt  o  average  but  3(5  per 

Ston  * "oimi  of  sugar  were  i"W«t^«MtoS^KfiSf 

tutiie^^ 

was  one  hundred  an,t  tjurteen  cents  ;  ^SKl&w  and 

tariff  £!ffl^SSr8  Paicf  in  gold  and  the  goods  were  sold  in 

"SSSftii  gentlemen  say  that  the  rates  were  high  jgr £gj 

be  remembered  that  they  hgjtem  fal m|  ^J^^g  Spates  as 

has  been  c<f  n.g  to    ^  ton^^^g  >n  in  the  premium 

and  he  deserves  credit  of  his  ^rate      the  ^   f     d  £ 

he  has  addressed  himself  to  this  ta&K.  ,m  t  ^S^S^a  consideration, 
pression  in  his  bill  must  ^criticised  without  ^™t^3Xws  prosperity, 

that  produced  the  glory  of  our  cei rte nmal  ex  nation ■  J*  »™J  ge.co  T 
owes  the  splendor  of  the  position  it  to^bifblU  becomes  a  lav.  ii  striked 

 1 

best  elements  of  our  population.  _  thrown  into  greater  confusion, 

can  side  of  the  House.]  bm  t0<Lay.   it  is  not  simply,  a 

If  the  committee  will  do  that,  \.e  can  kui  uie  ■»  .  kOTgeffiaDSkip  in 

stalking-horse  upon  ^^C&%)^cf^ffi^&  ^ad  the 
debate  ;  it  is  not  an  mnocenu  ^WfWW  >         fc  dangerous  mon- 

gaudy  wares  of  their  rhetoric  without gvJS  ^kmw  ftorrcndiim, 
Iter,  a  very  Polyphemus  which  stalks  through  the  una.  *m     ^       .fe  out 

said  end  the  agony    V  Applause  on  th«  TVtrnbb  an  siae.  | 
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Revival  of  State  Sovereignty  in  Congress. 


SPEECH 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  A  GARFIELD, 

OF  OHIO, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

JUNE  27,  1879. 


1879^.e  Houee  being  111  Committee  of  the  Whole  oa  the  Marshals'  appropriation  bill,  June  27, 

Mr.  GARFIELD  said : 

Mr.  Chairman,  "  to  this  favor  "  it  has  come  at  last.  The  great  fleet  that  set 
out  on  the  18th  of  March,  with  all  its  freightage  and  armament,  is  so  shattered 
that  now  all  the  valuables  it  carried  are  embarked  in  this  little  craft  to  meet 
whatever  fate  the  sea  and  the  storm  may  offer.  This  little  bill  contains  the 
residuum  of  almost  everything  that  has  been  the  subiect  of  controversy  at  the 
present  session.  I  will  not  discuss  it  in  detail,  but  will  speak  only  of  its  cen- 
tral feature,  and  especially  of  the  opinions  which  the  discussion  of  that  fea- 
ture has  brought  to  the  surface  during  the  present  session.  The  majority 
m  this  Congress  have  adopted  what  I  consider  very  extreme  and  dangerous 
opinions  on  certain  important  constitutional  questions.  They  have  nob 
only  drifted  back  to  their  old  attitude  on  the  subject  of  State  sovereignty, 
but  they  have  pushed  that  doctrine  much  further  than  most  of  their  prede- 
cessors ever  went  before,  except  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
late  war. 

So  extreme  are  some  of  these  utterances  'that  nothing  short  of  actual  quota- 
tions from  the  Record  will  do  their  authors  justice.  I  therefore  shall  read 
several  extracts  from  debates  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  and  grouu 
them  m  the  order  of  the  topics  discussed. 

Senator  Wallace  (Congressional  Record,  June  3,  pages  3  and  5)  says: 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  voters;  it  can  make  none,  it  can  constitutionally  control 
none.  *  *  *  When  it  asserts  the  power  to  create  and  hold  "  national  elections  "  or 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  voter  on  election  day,  or  to  maintain  equal  suffrage,  it  tramples 
under  foot  the  very  basis  of  the  Federal  system,  and  seeks  to  build  a  consolidated  government 
trom  a  democratic  republic.  This  is  the  plain  purpose  of  the  men  now  in  control  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  and  to  this  end  the  teachings  of  leading  Republicans  now  are  shaped 
■  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

There  are  no  national  voters.  Voters  who  vote  for  national  Representatives  are  qualified! 
oy  btate  constitutions  and  State  laws,  and  national  citizenship  is  not  required  of  a  voter  of  the 
State  by  any  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  now  in  practice. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

If  there  be  such  a  thing,  then,  as  a  "  national  election,"  it  wants  the  first  element  of  an  elec- 
— 9-  national  voter.    The  Federal  Government,  or  (if  it  suits  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
better)  the  nation,  has  no  voters.   It  cannot  create  them,  it  cannot  qualify  them. 

Representative  Clark,  of  Missouri,  (Record,  April  26,  page  60,)  says  : 

The  United  States  has  no  voters. 

Senator  Maxey,  Texas,  (Record,  April  21,  page  72,)  says  : 

It  follows  as  surely  as  "grass  grows  and  water  runs"  that,  under  our  Constitution,  the  entire 
control  oi  elections  must  be  under  the  State  whose  vo  emble;  whose  right  to  vote  is 

not  drawn  Irom  the  Constitution  of  the-  United  States,  but  existed  and  was  freely  exercised  long 
before  its  adoption.  J  B 
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Senator  Williams,  Kentucky,  (Record,  April  25,  page  8,)  says  : 

iS  legislatures  of  the  S^^^^^^T^^^^ 
Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress   ^^m)  thev  send  their  resignations  to  the  gov 

Spnator  Whvte  (Record,  May  21,  page  14)  says  : 

gy*|5^^^KWS^^^l25?&  Veseut  the  peopie  of  the  States, 

^S^rTl  understand *j ^^aniS^^r! 
^anf^^  ^nileo^h/the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

StMrS  Robeson.   Certainly  I  do.-(Reeord,  April  4.  page  14.) 

Mr  McLane  (Record,  April  4,  page  15)  says  : 

^ietJnat  the  provision  of  £tS£\^^;a»eS 
io  say,  that  it  is  unconstitutional  tor  the  United  ™stittltiPnal  ^ believe  in  common  with 

fea^S  th^e'o!  °tLe£»a^  — ise  *^at  power- 

When  that  law  used*the  phrase  "to  keep  the  peace"  it  could  only  mean  the  peace  of  the 
States.  ****** 
It  is  not  *a  possible  thing  to  have  a  breach  of  the  United  States  peace  at  the  polls. 

Senator  Whyte  (Record,  May  21,  page  18)  says : 

Soir!^^ 

created.   The  Constitution  is  the  creature  of  toat  sovereign.  ^  ^ 

^^St^S^J^ST^^  Union,  and  the  latter  took  its  birth  from  their 
power.  *  *  *  *  *  ■  ■ 

The  State  governments  are  supreme  by  inheren* = ^f^fS^&S^gS 
peop.e  as  to  the  control .SjSj^^f^  its  interference  therewith  is 


no  part  or   . 

utterly  unwarrantable 


Viator  Wallace  (Record,  June  3,  pp.  3  and  4)  says  . 

Trwe\Ifev"VT 
S^SSS^?^^  cSitutions  and  State  laws. 

Senator  Whyte  (Record,  May  21,  p.  15)  says : 

No,  Mr.  President,  it  never  was  declared  that  we  were  a  nation. 

in  the  formation  and  adbption  of  the  Constitution  the  States  were  the  factors. 

These  are  ^  —one  f^StSSS^SSSSS  JKK? 

trol  elections  of  members  of  Congr es s i;  f ourth,  J|  °e™sc^d  d£ring  the 

tives  in  Congress  are  B^»ffl^J^^^^.^ttoU^ 
present  session,  " , embassadors  or  agents  or  ™e  ^  &  ^  ^ 
States  has  no  authority  to  keep  the  peace  ang w  endowed 
fact,  has  no  peace  to  keep  sixth,  the  Umtea  mwh»  _  th  th  gtates  ^ 
with  sovereign  power,,  but.  is  a  confederacy  of  States  event  ,  ^  ^ 
sovereignties  possessing  inheient  supieme  Poto  'governments  created  the 
Union,  and  as  impendent  soyereimti^  the  ^e»g^S  Government. 
Union  and  determined  and  limited  the  powers  ot  tne  bjn  ^  doctrines 

SV^!^"«i5^SaSSSUSi^&  -y  crisis  of  soces- 
sion  and  rebellion.  oW****  thpm-ies  Of  government.  True 

«2  KffiffiBSSVSfi.  to  put  them  in 

a^S^ttnftTnie^M  KM  „U  Lose  po, 
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^&^SS^J«5^actaf!,1!8B'1!S?  act  of  1833  against  nullifica- 
tion, tne  act  ot  1861  and  the  acts  amendatory  thereof,  which  provide  for  rarrv 

mg  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  all  cokroveSlhlt iKteTo 

Reunited sSnty  °f  any  °mcer  acting  under  the  oSSSffif and ills 

io™hir/^TT?y-hav?  attemPted  to  prevent  the  President  from  enforcing  the 
laws  of  the  Union,  by  refusing  necessary  supplies  and  by foSins the  use  nf 
the  army  to  suppress  violent  resistance  to  the  laws,  by which  if tbSv h  ad  s  „? 
ceeded,  they  would  have  left  the  citizens  and  the  authorities  of 'the Sates  free" 
to  obey  or  disobey  the  laws  of  the  Union  as  they  might  choose  66 
This  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  fair  summary  botli  of  the  principles  and 

Sctuthat  the 

™^ ?  of  the  national  courts,  is  in  the  direct  line Tof "the  teaching  of 
SuSi^fc  oi 

government,  but  a  confederacy  of  sovereign  States,  and theE proceeds  to  noint 

tionhoef  fis  Sy«ecS  s  ^sb^^^^?- ado?- 

were  authorized  from  the  Ji!dgniiita?fflSSJ2  Sur  f of  K  S Ses^^S 

of  the  States  to  sit  m  judgment  on  the  acts  of  an  officer  of  the  TTniS 
States  done  in  pursuance  of  national  law.    The  present  SSess  ha ?  JKrtS 

government  Practice  his  disorganizing  and  destructive  theory  of 

Firmly  believing  that  these  doctrines  and  attempted  practice  of  the  m-eW 
Congress  are  erroneous  and  pernicious,  I  will  BtBteSriS^SSite^S! 

ly  Sf£^^1&<SSfnffi?0f  the?^ted  States  was  not  created 
only  sovereign  tbS  nmlS  Lklt  WaS  ordame.d  a^  established  by  the 

wS'tS  Si0U°f  *******  of  StatS^tfif'SfiTK 
SfidSSS."*  g0Vernment  in  tMs  country,  is  comprised  hffou? sharp]? 

flSfrorn^  or  ex-cise* 

fww'  °,U-tlie  4thday  of  July,  1776,  the  people  of  these  colonies  asserting 
SS^W  %r?^.  right  as  sovereigns,  withdrew  the  wverSty  from  the 
Sffi-h°fa  GlT at  Bf ltaS  and  served  it  to  themselves.  InTfM  tK 
S&%8rSli  all  they  delegated  it  to  the  ContfnVnS Con- 
Se^^o^^m^^&nn  Ttat  Con-ref?'  ^  general  consent,  became 
wMJbupremc  government  of  the  country-executive,  judicial  and  legislative  in 


one.  During  the  whole  of  its  existence  it  wielded  the  supreme  power  of  the 

neThird108*nthe  1st  day  of  March,  1781,  the  same  sovereign  power,  the  people 
withdrew  the  authority  from  the  Continental  Congress  and  lodged  it,  so .far  as 
they  lodged it  at  ah,  with  the  Confederation,  which  though  a  league  of  States, 

"^S^^JiS^S^Stta^  the  confederation  too  weak  and  in- 
efficient for  the  purposes  of  a  great  nation,  they  abolished  it  and  lodged  the 

Start  authority  ^^^^^^^^^^S^^ 

tion  of  the  United  States,  where,  m  spite  of  all  a33a^ts sfc^ 

these  great  acts  were  done  by  the  only  sovereign  m  this  Republic,  the  people 

thSnTone  may  charge  that  I  pervert  history  to  sustain  my  own  theories  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  colonies  declaml 
iwlenendent  Neither  Virginia  nor  Massachusetts  threw  orl  its  allegiance  10 
hSitlh  Crown  as  a  colony.  The  great  declaration  was  ]^  ™Je™*X  g 
the  colonies,  as  colonies,  but  it  was  made  m  the  name  and  by  authonty  ot  ail 
the  <rnod  neonle  of  the  colonies  "  as  one  people.  • 

Hi  me fortify -this  position  by  a  great  name  that  will  shine  forever  in  the 
consteSion  of  oui  Southern  sky-tke  name  of  Charles  Coatsworth  Pmckney, 
of  South Solina.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1787 and  also  a  member  of  the  convention  of  South  Carolina  which  ratified 
toe  ConsSSn  Tn  t  hat  latter  convention  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty 
found  a few champions  ;  and  their  attempt  to  prevent  the  adoption  of .the Zon- 
Stion  because  it  established  a  supreme  national  government, was lebuked 
by  him  in  these  memorable  words.  I  quote  from  his  speech  as  recoided  m 
Elliott's  Debates : 

.  in  general  congress  assembled  appealmg  to  the  Supreme  J udge  o ^  wo  coionies. 

"eeJare  ^Xe^icoCT^^  of  ri/ht  ought  to  be,  free  and 

of  by  the  enlightened  band  of  Patriots  who  framed  thi ^^oUration.  ™«  |eve™  s  maxim  on 
not  even  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  ot  it.  as  ii I  it  w  .  j^tenaea.to  imp  without  lt  we 
America-that  our  freedom  and  ^^f^^^^T^^^Z  to  weaken  this  union 

ne resy  which  can  never  benefit  us,  but  may  bring  on  us  the  most  serious  distresses. 

For  further  and  equally  powerful  vindication  of  the  same  view,  I  refer  to  the 
Commentaries  of  Justice  Story,  vol.  1,  p.  197.  ^#a^0  vpsnm-wp  to  the 

In  this  same  connection,  and  as  a  pertinent  and  *^v«  wroog^iaj 
Democratic  doctrine  under  review,  I  quote  from  ^^Xdt2^^  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  than  whom  no  man  of  our  generation  studied  the  ongm  or. 
the  Union  more  profoundly.   He  said  : 

Our  States  have  neither  more  nor  less  ^^^^*%^^^<^S 

and  their  mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and  afterward  abundantly  snow.  # 

The  States  have  Their  states  in  the  Union,  anc l  the, r have  no  other  ^^•J^ffiSS 
from  this,  they  can  only  do  so  against  £w^^»TOhrtiO^T^££k  purchase,  the  Union 
separately,  procured  their  independence s  and .the  r  liberty  My  con^^  ££ic&  is  oluer  than  any 
gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence  and  ^^^^^J^^^  colonies  made 

the  Union  ;  nevertheless,  dependent  upon  and  preparatory  to  coming  into  the  Union. 

In  further  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  that ;  the ,  State  Jf^SffiSSfS  the 
the  sovereigns  who  created  this  government,  I  refer  to  the  gi  eat  decision  oi  u» 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Chisholm  vs.  The  State  of 
Georgia,  reported  in  -  Dallas,  a  decision  replete  with  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tional spirit,  in  which  the  court  stamps  with  its  indignant  condemnation  the 
notion  that  the  State  of  Georgia  was  "  sovereign  "  in  any  sense  that  made  it 
independent  of  or  superior  to  the  nation. 
Mr.  Justice  "Wilson  said  : 

As  a  judge  of  this  court  I  know,  and  can  decide  upon  the  knowledge,  that  the  citizens  of 
Georgia,  when  they  acted  upon  the  large  scale  of  the  Union  as  a  part  of  the  "  people  cf  the 
United  States,"  did  not  surrender  the  supreme  or  sovereign  power  to  that  State ;  but,  as  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Union,  retained  it  to  themselves.  As  to  the  purposes  of  the  Union,  therefore, 
Georgia  is  not  a  sovereign  State. 

♦  **##** 

Whoever  considers  in  a  combined  and  comprehensive  view  the  general  texture  of  the  Consti- 
tution will  be  satisfied  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  intended  to  form  themselves  into  a 
nation  for  national  purposes.  They  instituted  for  such  purposes  a  national  government,  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts,  with  powers  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  and  in  all  those  powers 
extending  over  the  whole  nation.  It  is  congruous  that,  with  regard  to  such  purposes,  any  man 
or  body  of  men,  any  person,  natural  or  artificial,  should  be  permitted  to  claim  successfully  an 
entire  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  Government  ? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dogma  of  State  sovereignty  which  has  reawakened  to  such 
vigorous  life  in  this  chamber,  has  borne  such  bitter  fruits  and  entailed  such 
suffering  upon  our  people,  that  it  deserves  more  particular  notice.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  word  ' '  sovereignty ' '  cannot  be  fitly  applied  to  any  govern- 
ment in  this  country.  It  is  not  found  in  our  Constitution.  It  is  a  feudal  word, 
born  of  the  despotism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  unknown  even  in  imperial 
Rome.  A  t:  sovereign  ';  is  a  person,  a  prince  who  has  subjects  that  owe  him 
allegiance.  There  is  no  one  paramount  sovereign  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  no  person  here  who  holds  any  title  or  authority  whatever,  except  the  official 
authority  given  him  By  law.  Americans  are  not  subjects,  but  citizens.  Our 
only  sovereign  is  the  whole  people.  To  talk  about  the*"  inherent  sovereignty  " 
of  a  corporation — an  artificial  person — is  to  talk  nonsense  ;  and  we  ought  to  re- 
form our  habit  of  speech  on  that  subject. 

But  what  do  gentlemen  mean  when  they  tell  us  that  a  State  is  sovereign? 
What  does  sovereignty  mean,  in  its  accepted  use,  but  a  political  corporation 
having  no  superior  ?  Is  a  State  of  this  Union  such  a  corporation  ?  Let  us  test 
it  by  a-  few  examples  drawn  from  the  Constitution.  oSTo  State  of  this  Unioiijgan 
make  war  or  conclude  a  peace.  Without  the  consent  of  Congress,  it  cannot 
raise  or  support  an  army  or  a  navy.  It  cannot  make  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
power,  nor  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State.  It  can- 
not levy  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports.  It  cannot  coin  money.  It 
cannot  regulate  commerce. 

It  cannot  authorize  a  single  ship  to  go  into  commission  anywhere  on  the  high 
seas ;  if  it  should,  that  ship  would  be  seized  as  a  pirate  or  confiscated  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  A  State  cannot  emit  bills  of  credit.  It  can  enact 
no  law  which  makes  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender.  It  has  no  Hag 
except  the  flag  of  the  Union.  And  there  are  many  other  subjects  on  which  the 
States  are  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  to  legislate. 

How  much  inherent  sovereignty  is  left  in  a  corporation  which  is  thus  shorn 
of  all  these  great  attributes  of  sovereignty  ? 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  may  declare 
null  and  void  any  law  or  any  clause  of  the  constitution  of  a  State  which  hap- 
pens to  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Again,  the  States  appear  as  plaintiffs  and  defendants  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  They  may  sue  each  other ;  and,  until  the  eleventh  amendment 
was  adopted,  a  citizen  might  sue  a  State.  These  "  sovereigns  "  may  all  be  sum- 
moned before  their  common  superior  to  be  judged.  And  yet  they  are  endowed 
with  supreme  inherent  sovereignty ! 

Again,  the  government  of  a  State  may  be  absolutely  abolished  by  Congress,  in 
case  it  is  not  republican  in  form.  And,  finally,  to^cap  the  climax  of  this  absurd 
pretension,  every  right  possessed  by  one  of  these  "  sovereign  "  States,  every  in- 
herent sovereign  right  except  the  single  right  to  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate,  may  be  taken  away,  without  its  consent,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  States.  But,  in  spite  of  all  these  disabilities, 
we  hear  them  paraded  as  independent,  sovereign  States,  the  creators  of  the 
Union  and  the  dictators  of  its  powers.  How  inherently  "  sovereign  "  must  be 
that  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  the  nation  bought  and  paid  for  with 
the  public  money,  and  permitted  to  come  into  the  Union  a  half  century  after 
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the  Constitution  was  adopted!   And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  States  are  inher- 
ently sovereign,  and  created  the  National  Government !  ^.     .  . 

Read  a  long  line  of  luminous  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Take  the  life 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  that  great  judge,  who  found  the  Constitution  paper 
and  made  it  a  power,  who  found  it  a  skeleton  and  clothed  it  with  flesh  and 
blood  By  his  wisdom  and  genius  he  made  it  the  potent  and  beneficent  instru- 
ment'for  the  governmentof  a  great  nation.  Everywhere  he  repelled  the  in- 
sidious and  dangerous  heresy  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  m  the  sense  in 
which  it  has  been  used  in  these  debates.  ,  +1  rv^a 

Half  a  century  ago  this  heresy  threatened  the  stability  of  the  nation,  lhe 
eloquence  of  Webster  and  his  compeers  and  the  patriotism  and  high  courage  ot 
Andrew  Jackson  resisted  and  for  a  time  destroyed  its  power  ;  but  it  continued 
to  live  as  the  evil  genius,  the  incarnate  devil,  of  America;  and  in  1861  it  was 
the  fatal  phantom  that  lured  eleven  millions  of  our  people  into  rebellion  against 
their  Government.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who  took  up  arms  against 
the  Union  stubbornly  resisted  all  inducements  to  that  fatal  step  until  they  were 
summoned  by  the  authority  of -their  States.  -  , 

The  do^rna  of  State  sovereignty  in  alliance  with  chattel  slavery  finally  made 
its  appeal  to  that  court  of  last  resort  where  the  laws  are  silent  and  where  kings 
and  nations  appear  in  arms  for  judgment.  In  that  awful  court  of  war  two 
Questions  were  tried.  Shall  slavery  live  ?  And  is  a  State  so  sovereign  that  it 
may  nullify  the  laws  and  destroy  the  Union  ?  Those  two  questions  were  tried 
on  the  thousand  battle-fields  of  the  war;  and  if  war  ever  "legislates ''as  a  lead- 
ing Democrat  of  Ohio  once  wisely  affirmed,  then  our  war  legislated  finally  upon 
those  subjects  and  determined  beyond  all  controversy  that  slavery  should  never 
again  live  in  this  Republic,  and  that  there  is  not  sovereignty  enough  in  any  btate 
to  authorize  its  people  either  to  destroy  the  Union  or  nullify  its  laws._ 

I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  any  considerable  number  of  Americans  will 
ever  a"-am  push  that  doctrine  to  the  same  extreme  ;  and  yet,  m  these  summer 
months  of  1879,  in  the  Congress  of  the  reunited  nation,  we  find  the  majority 
drifting  fast  and  far  in  the  wrong  direction  by  reasserting  much  ot  that  doc- 
trine which  the  war  ought  to  have  settled  forever.  And  what  is  more  lament- 
able such  declarations  as  those  which  I  read  at  the  outset  are  finding  their 
echoes  in  many  portions  of  the  country  which  was  lately  the  theatre  ot  war. 
"NTo#ne  can  read  the  proceedings  at  certain  recent  celebrations  without,  observ- 
ing- the  growing  determination  to  assert  that  tbe  men  who  fought  against  the 
Union  were  not  engaged  in  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  nation,  but  that 
thev  did  right  to  light  for  their  States,  and  that,  in  the  long  run  the  lost  cause 
will  be  victorious.  These  indications  are  filling  the  people  with  anxiety  and  in- 
dignation ;  and  they  are  beginning  to  inquire  whether  the  war  has  really  settled 
these  great  questions.  ,  ,  .  , 

I  remind  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  that  we  have  not  ourselves  revived 
these  issues.  We  had  hoped  they  were  settled  beyond  recall,  and  that  peace 
and  friendship  might  be  fully  restored  to  our  people. 

But  the  truth  requires  me  to  say  that  there  is  one  indispensable  ground  ot 
agreement  on  Avhich  alone  we  can  stand  together,  and  it  is  this  :  the  war  tor 
the  Union  was  right,  everlastingly  right,  [applause  ;]  and  the  war  against  the 
Union  was  wrong,  forever  wrong.  However  honest  and  sincere  individuals 
mav  have  been,  the  secession  was  none  the  less  rebellion  and  treason.  We  de- 
fend the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  many  and  important  rights,  and  we  de- 
fend with  equal  zeal  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  The  rights  and  author- 
ity of  both  were  received  from  the  people— the  only  source  of  inherent  power. 

We  insist  not  only  that  this  is  a  nation,  but  that  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment, within  its  own  prescribed  sphere,  operates  directly  upon  the  States  and 
upon  all  the  people.  We  insist  that  our  laws  shall  be  construed  by  our  own 
courts  and  enforced  by  our  Executive.  Any  theory  which  is  inconsistent  with 
this  doctrine  we  will  resist  to  the  end.  „    .,.     ,   ,    ..  , 

Applying  these  reflections  to  the  subject  of  national  elections  embraced  m 
this  bill  I  remind  gentlemen  that  this  is  a  national  House  of  Representatives. 
The  people  of  my  congressional  district  have  a  right  to  know  that  a  man  elected 
in  New  York  city  is  elected  honestly  and  lawfully  ;  for  he  joins  m  making  laws 
for  forty-five  millions  of  people.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  an  in- 
terest and  a  right  in  every  election  within  the  Republic  where  national  repre- 
sentatives are 'chosen.  We  insist  that  these  laws  relating  to  our  national  elec- 
tions shall  be  enforced,  not  nullified ;  shall  remain  on  the  statute-books,  and 
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not  be  repealed ;  and  that  the  just  and  legal  supervision  of  these  elections  ought 
never  again  to  be  surrendered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Bv 
our  consent  it  never  shall  be  surrendered.  [Applause.] 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  about  to  be  launched  upon  its  stormy  pas- 
sage. It  goes  not  into  unknown  waters  ;  for  its  fellows  have  been  wrecked  in 
the  same  sea.  Its  short,  disastrous,  and,  I  may  add,  ignoble  voyage  is  likely  to 
be  straight  to  the  bottom.  [Applause.] 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Hurd,  same  day,  Mr.  G-arfield  said ; 

Mr.  Chairman  :   Two  points  were  made  bv  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  TMr. 
Hurd.]  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention,   To  strengthen  his  position,  that 
tne  United  States  has  no  voters,  he  has  quoted,  as  other  gentlemen  have  quoted 
the  case  of  Minor  vs.  Happersett,  21  Wallace,  page  170. 

The  question  before  the  court  in  that  case  was,  whether  a  provision  in  the 
State  constitution  which  confines  the  right  of  voting  to  mile  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  a  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
I  he  court  decided  that  it  was  not ;  and,  in  delivering  his  opinion  the  Chief 
Justice  took  occasion  to  say  that  "  the  United  States  has  no  voters  in  the 
States,  oi  its  own  creation."  Now,  all  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who 
have  quoted  this  decision,  have  left  out  the  words  "of  its  own  creation  "  which 
makes  a  very  essential  difference.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  who  shall  vote  for  members  of  Congress,  and  it  adopts  the  great  body 
of  voters  whose  qualifications  may  be  or  have  been  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
States.  I  he  power  of  adoption  is  no  less  a  great  governmental  power  than  the 
power  of  creation. 

But  the  second  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  and  which  has  been  made  by 
several  gentlemen,  and  very  markedly  by  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Hurd,]  is  this  • 
He  says  that  the  contemporaneous  construction  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  provides  that  Congress  may  at  any  time  make  or  alter  the  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  holding  elections,  has  deter- 
mined that  Congress  can  never  exercise  that  right  so  long  as  the  States  make 
provisions  tor  it.  So  long  as  the  States  do  not  neglect  or  refuse  to  act,  or  are 
not  prevented  by  rebellion  or  war  from  acting,  it  was  their  exclusive  right  to 
control  the  subject.  That  is  what  my  colleague  says.  That  is  what  is  said  in 
the  Hecord  of  June  3  by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Senate. 

Now.  mark  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  that  down. 

On  the  21st  day  of  August,  1789,  in  the  first  House  of  Eepresentatives  that 
ever  met,  Mr.  Burke,  a  member  from  South  Carolina,  offered  the  following  as 
one  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution.   I  will  read  it : 

Congress  shall  not  alter,  modify  or  interfere  in  times,  places  or  manner  of  holding  elections 
of  Senators  or  Representatives,  except  when  any  State  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  or  he  unable  bv 
invasion  or  rebellion,  to  make  such  elections 

That  was  the  very  proposition  which  my  colleague  says  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  stands.  This  amendment  was  offered  in  a  House  of 
Representatives  nearly  one-half  of  whose  membership  was  made  up  of  men 
who  were  m  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution.  That  amendment 
was  debated  ;  and  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  brief  record  of  the  debate.  Fisher 
Ames,  ot  Massachusetts,  approving  of  the  clause  as  it  now  stands,  said  : 

He  thought  this  one  of  the  most  justifiable  of  all  the  powers  of  Congress.  It  was  essential  to 
a  body  representing  the  whole  community,  that  they  should  have  power  to  regulate  their  own 
elections  in  order  to  secure  a  representation  from  every  part,  and  prevent  any  improper  regu- 
lations calculated  to  answer  party  purposes  only.  It  is  a  solecism  in  politics  to  let  others  judge 
for  them,  and  is  a  departure  from  the  principles  upon  which  the  Constitution  was  founded. 
™~  ■  ^  ?  thought  no  legislature  was  without  the  power  to  determine  the  mode  of  its 
?iT^£P+m  m  *,*      *,.    thatsueh  an  amendment  as  was  now  proposed  would  alter 

plated  1  ltwouldvest  the  supreme  authority  hi  places  where  it  was  never  contem- 

Mr.  Madison  was  willing  to  make  every  amendment  tjat  was  required  by  the  States,  which 
Ind  l°  destr°y  the  principles  and  efficacy  of  the  ( 'onstitution  ;  he  conceived  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  have  that  tendency  ;  he  was  therefore  opposed  to  it 
Mr.  bherman  observed  that  the  convention  was  very  unanimous  in  passing  this  clause  :  that 
tw^S/?U  lJliporlant  ProJlsiOQ.  and  if  it  was  resigned,  it  would  tend  to  subvert  the  Government, 
t^i     tr00Cinue  hoped  the  amendment  never  would  obtain.      *      *      *      Now  rather  than 
mis  amendment  should  take  effect,  he  would  vote  against  all  that  had  been  agreed  to  His 
greatest  apprehensions  were  that  the  State  governments  would  oppose  and  thwart  the  general 
v^°o1n£    a  de«ree  as  finally  to  overturn  it.   Now,  to  guard  against  this  evil,  he  wished  the 
ieaeral  trovernment  to  possess  every  power  necessary  to  its  existence 
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K.' the  men  that  veted  against  it  ?  Let  me  . M I  so  me  of  their 
subject.   That  is  all  I  desire  to  say. 
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*  ellow-Citizens  :  The  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me 
hare  covered  the  ground  so  completely  and  so  admirably  that  I  have  a  very 
easy  task.  I  will  pick  up  a  few  straws  here  and  there  over  that  broad  field  and 
ask  you  for  a  few  moments  to  look  at  them.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
thoughtful,  intelligent  man  would  be  glad,  if  he  could,  to  be  on  the  right  side 
believing  that  in  the  long  run  the  right  side  will  be  the  strong  side.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  every  man  would  like  to  hold  political  opinions  that  will  live 
some  time,  if  he  could.  It  is  a  very  awkward  thing  indeed  to  adopt  a  political 
opinion,  and  trust  to  it,  and  find  that  it  will  not  live  over  night.  [Laughter  ] 
It  would  be  an  exceedingly  awkward  thing  to  go  to  bed  alone  with  your°politi- 
cal  doctrine,  trusting  and  believing  in  it,  thinking  it  is  true,  and  wake  up  in 
the  morning  and  find  it  a  corpse  in  your  arms.  [Laughter.] 

I  should  be  glad  for  my  part  to  hold  to  a  political  doctrine  that  would  live  all 
through  summer,  and  stand  the  frost,  and  stand  a  freeze  in  the  winter  and 
come  out  alive  and  true  in  the  spring.  [Laughter.]  I  should  like  to  adopt  po- 
litical doctrines  that  would  live  longer  than  my  do?.  [Laughter.]  I  should  be 
glad  to  hold  to  a  political  doctrine  that  would  live  longer  than  I  shall  live  and 
that  my  children  after  me  might  believe  in  as  true,  and  say,  "  This  doctrine  is 
true  to-day,  and  it  was  true  fifty  years  ago  when  my  father  adopted  it." 

Every  great  political  party  that  has  done  this  country  any  good  has  given  to 
it  some  immortal  ideas  that  have  outlived  all  the  members  of  that  party  The 
old  Federal  party  gave  great,  permanent  ideas  to  this  country  that  are  still  alive 
The  old  Wing  party  did  the  same.   The  old,  the  very  old,  Democratic  party  did 
the  same.   [Laughter.]   The  party  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Benton  and  Calhoun. 


has  given  this  country  in  the  last  twenty  years  no  idea  that  has  lived  to  be 
four  years  old.  [Laughter.]  I  mean  an  idea,  not  a  passion.  The  Democratic 
party  has  had  passions  that  have  lasted  longer  than  that.  They  have  had  an 
immortal  appetite  for  office.  [Laughter.]  That  is  just  as  strong  to-day  as  it 
was  twenty  years  ago.  Somebody  has  called  the  Democratic  party  "an  organ- 
ized appetite. "  [Laughter.]  But  that  is  not  an  idea;  that  is  of  the  belly  [lau°-h- 
ter]  and  not  of  the  heart,  nor  of  the  brain.  1  say  again  they  have  given  to  this 
country  no  great  national  idea  or  doctrine  that  has  lived  to  be  four  years  old  ■ 
and  if  we  had  m  this  great  park,  as  in  a  great  field,  herded  here  together  all  the 
ideas  that  the  Democratic  party  has  uttered  and  put  forth  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  there  would  not  be  found  a  four-year-old  in  the  lot,  [laughter]— hardly  a 
three-year-old— hardly  a  two-year-old.  They  have  adopted  a  doctrine  just  to 
last  till  election  was  over,  and  if  it  did  not  succeed,  they  have  dropped  it  to  try 
another  ;  and  they  have  tried  another  until  it  failed,  and  then  tried  another  ; 
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and  it  has  been  a  series  of  mere  trials  to  catch  success.  Whenever  they  have 
started  in  a  campaign,  they  have  looked  out  to  all  the  political  barns  to  see  how 
the  tin  roosters  were  pointing,  to  learn  from  the  political  weather-cocks  which 
way  the  wind  is  likely  to  blow  ;  and  then  they  have  made  their  doctrirfes  ac- 
cordingly [Laughter  and  applause.]  This  is  no  slander  of  the  Democratic 
nartv  °  As  my  friend  Mr.  Foster  has  said,  this  is  true  not  so  much  of  the  body 
of  the  party  as  of  the  leaders.  What  a  dance  they  have  put  the  good,  sound, 
quiet  steady-going  Democrat  through  during  the  last  twenty  years  !  [Laugh- 
ter 1  '  They  made  him  denounce  our  war  for  a  longtime  ;  and  then,  when  it  was 
all  over,  they  made  him  praise  it.  [Laughter.]  They  made  him  vote  with  a 
party  that  called  our  soldiers  "  Lincoln's  hirelings  "  and  Lincoln's  dogs  ;_' 
and  this  very  day  one  of  the  men  who  did  that  is  parading  up  and  down  this 
State  praisin"  the  Democratic  party  because  it  has  two  soldiers  at  the  head  of 
its  ticket,  and  sneering  at  us  because  Mr.  Foster  was  not  a  soldier  m  the  field. 

That  party  has  taken  both  sides  of  every  great  question  m  this  country  m  the 
last  twenty  years.  They  are  in  favor  of  the  war— after  it  is  over.  [Laughter.] 
Thev  are  in  favor  of  hard  money— or  they  will  be  next  year,  after  it  is  an  ac- 
complished fact.  They  were  opposed  to  greenbacks  when  greenbacks  were 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  when  they  thought  it  would  be  pop- 
ular to  oppose  greenbacks.  The  moment  they  found  it  was  unpopular  they 
faced  the  other  way,  and  declared  that  the  greenback  was  the  best  currency  the 

WTwoidd\iSke  to  ask  that  good,  old,  quiet  Democrat  how  he  has  felt  when  they 
have  told  him  to  vote  against  the  war  one  year  and  then  praise  it  the  next,  and 
he  had  to  follow  his  leaders  all  the  while,  how  he  felt  when  they  told  him  to 
curse  "Teenbacks,  and  he  voted  the  ticket,  and  then  when  they  ordered  him  to 
wheel  ri"ht  around  on  his  heel  aud  march  the  other  way,  and  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  all  the  time.   They  told  him,  for  example,  that  the  proposition  to 
let  the  ne«ro  have  his  freedom  was  an  outrageous  thing  that  must  not  be  list- 
ened to  and  he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.   A  little  while  after  they  came 
around  and  said  •  "  We  will  enforce  all  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
the  ne"TO  amendment  among  the  rest,  and  Ave  are  among  the  best  friends  that 
the  ne°ro  ever  had."   And  yet  he  voted  with  them  every  time,  [laughter,] 
facins  right  the  other  way.   When  we  proposed  to  give  the  ballot  to  the  negro, 
thev  said  •  "  Why,  he  is  an  inferior  race.   God  made  him  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water.   He  is  inferior  to  us.   He  is  of  bad  odor,  and  bad  every 
wav  of  low  intelligence,  and  we  will  never,  never  allow  him  to  vote.'    VV  hat 
do  thev  sav  now  V   They  are  cooing  and  billing  with  every  negro  that  will,  listen 
to  them,  and  asking  him  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket    They  are  saying  to 
him  "  Mv  friend,  the  Democratic  party  was  always  a  good  friend  of  the  negro. 
rLauabter.l   The  Democratic  party  knows  the  negro  better  than  the  Republi- 
cans do.   We  have  been  nearer  to  you,   We  know  your  habits.  [Laughter.] 
We  understand  your  character  and  we  can  do  you  more  good. '    Yes,  they  baye 
been  nearer  to  you.   The  fellow  that  flogs  you  with  a  cat-o '-nine-tails  has  to  be 
pretty  near  to  you.   [Laughter.]   They  have  a  warm  feeling  tor  you.  [Laugh- 
ter ]   The  man  that  brands  your  cheek  with  a  red-hot  iron  gets  up  a  good  deal 
of  warmth  towards  you.   [Laughter.]  . 

But  my  friends,  the  curious  thing  is  how  a  steady-going,  consistent  Demo- 
crat can  have  followed  all  these  crooks  and  turns  and  f  acmgs-about  of  his  party 
in  all  these  years,  and  not  have  gotten  dizzy  by  turning  so  frequently.  [Laugh, 
tei  1  They  shouted  for  hard  money  and  he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  They 
shouted  for  soft  money  and  he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  They  said  the 
three  amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  void  and  should  not  be  obeyed,  and 
he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  They  walked  right  out  to  the  next  great  elec- 
tion brrne in «  Horace  Greeley  in  their  arms  and  said,  "We  will  carry  out  all 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  ;  we  will  be  the  best  friend  of  the  slave  in 
the  world,''  and  he  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  [laughter,]  following  m  the 

SaNo'w  amy  friends,  there  has  not  been  a  leading  prophecy,  there  has  not  been 
a  leading  doctrine  put  forward  by  the  Democratic  party  m  all  these  years 
that  it  has  not  itself  abandoned.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  fair-minded  Dern- 
£& Thefe ■,tS5Se^2  does  not  rejoice  in  his  soid  that  his  party  has  aban- 
doned the  leading  doctrines  of  the  last  twenty  years.   [Laughter.]  Axe  you 
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sorry,  my  Democratic  friend,  that  slavery  is  dead  ?  I  believe  you  are  not. 
1  ben  you  are  glad  that  we  outvoted  vou  when  you  tried  to  keep  it  alive  [Ap- 
plause.] Are  you  sorry  that  rebeUion  and  secession  are  dead  ?  if  you  are  not 
then  you  are  glad  that  you  were  overwhelmed  and  outvoted  when  you  tried  to 
keep  the  party  that  sustained  them  alive.  [Applause.]  Are  you  glad  that  our 
war  was  not  a  failure?  If  you  are,  you  are  glad  that  we  voted  you  down  in 
18&4,  when  your  central  doctrine  was  that  the  war  was  a  failure  and  must  be 
stopped,  it  you  are  glad  01  so  many  things,  will  you  not  be  glad  when  Ave  hava 
voted  down  your  party  next  Tuesday  and  elected  Charley  Foster  governor  of 
Ohio?  [Applause.  A  voice,  "  We  are  going  to  do  it  for  a  fact. "]  You  are 
going  to  do  it,  I  have  no  doubt. 

AVHY  REPUBLICANS  WILL  SUCCEED. 

There  are  two  great  reasons  why  the  people  of  this  State  are  going  to  do  it. 
One  is  that  they  do  not  intend  to  allow  any  more  fooling  with  the  business  of 
.his  country.  [Applause.]  For  the  last  four  years  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
way  or  the  restoration  of  business  prosperity  and  the  full  employment  ef  labor 
m  this  country  has  been  the  danger  threatened  to  you  by  the  politicians  in  Con- 
gress. [Applause.]  Business  has  waited  to  awaken.  Prosperity  has  been  try- 
ing to  come.  General  Ewing  tells  us  that  it  is  Divine  Providence  and  a  good 
CTop  that  brought  revival  of  business  this  year.  I  remind  General  Ewing  that 
we  bad  a  bountiiul  crop  last  year,  and  business  did  not  revive.  I  remind  him 
that  the  year  before  was  a  year  of  great  harvest  and  plenty,  and  prosperity  did 
not  come.  J 

EWING ?S  GOSPEL. 

Do  you  know  that  when  we  commenced  this  campaign  General  Ewing  be»an 
to  preach  his  old  sermon  of  last  year— his  gospel  of  gloom,  and  darkness,  and 
distress,  and  misery  ;  and  some  of  his  friends  said  :  "  But  see  here  Ewing  the 
furnaces  are  aflame  ;  the  mills  are  busy.  It  will  not  do  to  talk  that  these  peo- 
ple are  all  m  distress. "  And  for  a  week  or  two  Mr.  Ewing  denied  that  there 
was  any  revival  of  business.  He  denied  it  flatly.  But  every  mill  roared  in  his 
ears,  and  every  furnace  and  forge  flashed  in  his  eyes  the  truth  that  there  was  a 
revival  of  business ;  and  then  for  about  four  days  he  undertook  to  say  that  it  was 
a  campaign  dodge  of  the  Republican  party,  [laughter;]  that  they  started  up  a 
few  iron-mills  until  election  to  affect  the  election .  But  that  would  not  work  for 
Democratic  states  began  to  start  their  iron-mills,  [laughter ;]  rebel  States  began  to 
Doom  m  business,  and  that  second  explanation  of  Mr.  Ewing 's  would  not  work 
Then  he  undertook,  and  is  still  undertaking,  to  explain  this  prosperity  away 
I  heard  a  gentleman  lately  tell  an  incident  that  illustrates  this  futile  attempt  of 
Mr.  Ewing.  England  wanted  Garibaldi  married  to  some  distinguished  Eng- 
lish lady  so  as  to  ally  free  Italy  to  England.  They  got  it  well  talked  up  in  dip- 
lomatic circles,  but  finally  some  unfortunate  fellow  suggested  a  fact  that  dis- 
turbed their  calculations.  It  was  that  Garibaldi  was  married,  riau<mter  •]  that 
he  had  a  young,  healthy  wife,  likely  to  outlive  him.  The  old  diplomatist,  not 
to  be  balked  by  any  obstacles,  said  :  "  Never  mind,  we  will  get  Gladstone  to  ex- 
plain her  away.'_'  [Laughter.]  Gladstone  is  a  very  able  man,  but  when  he  at- 
tempts to  explain  away  as  real  a  thing  as  a  woman,  [laughter.]  and  a  wife  at 
that,  he  undertakes  a  great  contract.  [Laughter.]  Thomas  Ewing  is  not  any 
Abler  than  Gladstone,  and  his  attempt  to  explain  away  this  prosperity  of  our 
country  will  be  more  disastrous  than  the  attempt  of  Gladstone  would  have  been 
if  he  had  made  it.  [Applause  ;  cries  of  "  Hear !  "  "  Hear !  "]  Everywhere  he 
goes  it  meets  him. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  BUSINESS. 

Pig  iron  in  this  country,  the  lowest  form  of  the  iron  product,  has  risen  ra 
price  almost  thirteen  dollars  the  ton  since  resumption  came,  [applause.]  and  all 
industries  depending  upon  it  have  risen  in  proportion.  My  only  fear— and  I  say" 
a  to  the  business  men  around  me  to-night— is  that  the  revival  of  business  is 
coming  too  fast,  and  that  we  may  overdo  it  and  bring  a  reaction  by  and  by 
But  that  prosperity  has  come,  and,  if  we  do  not  abuse  it,  has  come  to  stay  I 
have  no  doubt.  1  do  not  claim  that  the  resumption  of  specie  paymentshas  done 
it  at  ail.   I  admit  that  the  favorable  balance  of  trade,  that  the  operation  of  our 


tariff  laws,  that  our  own  great  crops  and  the  failure  of  crops  in  Europe  have 

ute  to  state  it.  SBmamls  niS  D0NE. 

in  stocking  feet  in  tills,  m  sales  ^P1^;         ld ' lo  .  whether  it  would  vote 
Because  they did ^ot  know tt^tOOTg^^ddo^M 

their  prosperity  up  ;jlte  Constitution  and  the  fathers, 

ration  of  confidence  came,  and  when  «  came  ^ c aj >m  « '  investment,  thai 
one  shore  of  prosperity and  18..  the other  , and ban  ee  i      ..  .„:„flhron1th 

sage  we  c81^^^^^^^™?^  was  even  better  than  liberty  and 
me  bore  in our  hearts  ^J^^^JJg,^  of  this  mighty  nation. 

years  to  come,   [Applause.]  h        t  been  fighting 

I  rejoice,  for  my  part,  that  the  party  o  wm cnx ^u  |  ,    j    j  ice  that  the 

K^i  Meit^e\°een'a^ 

blight  had  fallen  upon  our  great  com l  crop ,  it  the  Uo    J™  u  e 

eve'ry  potato  field  in  *ffg^*$^^  IS^Xm  the  grief,  and 
think  Mr.  Ewmg  could  then  have  tauraa  more  «  i  ^  Republican 
suffering,  and  outrage,  ^^^^MTiSuH  be  ashamed  to  be- 
^f^^^^^S^l^  *  ^  blessing  of  my 

C°ffit  so  was  ah 

ing  ^^^i^^^^^^^^^SSmt  our  streets  looking  down 
ocratic  party  in  ti^^'^*^?^^^  ballots  would  be  fewer 
their  noses  m  sadness  and ■gloom,  reco  num^  .{        soldiers  were 

on  election  day  because  of  *^tJ^d°if  ^SiwSen  were  slaughtered  on 

S^to^^affi?^^.^  ah^hlcnlUse  things 
cofie\CrLhTfu^  they  are  the  truth. 

THK  REPUBLIC  AN  PARTY  TRUE  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Now,  I  leave  all  that  with  this  ^ngle  reflection    That  it  is  to  me  for  mj 
partv  a  inatter.of  pride  and  congratulation  that  m  all  «w^gmeM  ^ 
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of  suffering,  and  there  is  no  patent  process  by  which  you  can  get  out  oi  it. 
You  cannot  print  yourselves  rich.  You  have  got  to  suffer  and  he  strong.  "$bu 
have  got  to  endure  and  be  economical.  You  have  got  to  wait  in  patience  and 
do  justice,  keep  your  pledges,  keep  your  promises,  obey  the  laws,  and  by-and-by 
prosperity  will  come  with  its  blessings  upon  you.  We  have  now  nothing  to 
take  back.  We  rejoice  that  we  were  true  to  you  in  the  days  of  darkness,  and 
we  congratulate  you  that  you  have  stood  by  the  truth  until  your  hour  of  tri- 
umph has  come.  [Applause.] 

ANOTHER  REASON  FOR  TRIUMPH. 

I  said  there  were  two  reasons  why  I  thought  we  would  triumph  next  Tues- 
day. I  have  hinted  at  one  ;  I  will  now  speak  briefly  of  the  other.  I  mean  to 
say  that  the  great  audiences  that  have  gathered  everywhere  in  Ohio  during  this 
campaign  have  had  more  than  finance  in  their  hearts.  They  have  thought  of 
something  as  much  higher  than  finance  as  liberty  is  more  precious  than  cash. 
[Applause.]  They  have  been  moved— and  I  ask  all  Democrats  to  hear  it  with 
patience — by  what  I  venture  to  call 

THE  NEW  REBELLION 

against  liberty  and  this  Government.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  mean  a  rebellion 
with  guns,  for  I  think  that  was  tried  to  the  hearts'  content  of  the  people  that 
undertook  it.  [Applause.]  Not  that,  but  another  one  no  less  wicked  in  pur- 
pose and  no  less  dangerous  in  character.  Let  me  try  in  a  few  words,  if  it  be 
possible  to  reach  all  this  vast  audience,  to  make  you  understand  what  I  mean 
by  this  new  rebellion. 

Fellow-citizens,  what  is  the  central  thought  in  American  life  ?  What  is  the 
germ  out  of  which  all  our  institutions  were  bora  and  have  been  developed  ? 
Let  me  give  it  to  you  in  a  word.  When  the  Mayflower  was  about  to  land  her 
precious  freight  upon  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  gathered  "in 
the  cabin  of  that  little  ship,  on  a  stormy  November  day,  and  after  praying  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  success  of  their  great  enterprise  drew  up  and  signed 
what  is  known  in  history,  and  what  will  be  known  to  the  last  syllable  of 
recorded  time,  as 

"  THE  PILGRIM  COVENANT." 

In  that  covenant  is  one  sentence  which  I  ask  you  to  take  home  with  you  to- 
night. It  is  this  :  "  We  agree  before  God  and  each  other  that  the  freely-ex- 
pressed will  of  the  majority  shall  be  the  law  of  all,  which  Ave  will  all  obey." 
[Applause.]  Ah,  fellow-citizens,  it  does  honor  to  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of 
a  great  New  England  audience  here  on  this  Western  Keserve  to  applaud  the 
grand  and  simple  sentiment  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They  said,  "No  stand- 
ing army  shall  be  needed  to  make  us  obey.  We  will  erect  here  in  America  a 
substitute  for  monarchy,  a  substitute  for  despotism,  and  that  substitute  shall 
be  the  will  of  the  majority  as  the  law  of  all."  And  that  germ,  planted  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  New  England,  has  sprung  up,  and  all  the  trees  of  our  lib- 
erty have  grown  from  it  into  the  beauty  and  glory  of  this  year  of  our  life. 
[Applause.] 

Over  against  that  there  grew  up  in  the  South  a  spirit  in  absolute  antagonism 
to  the  "  Pilgrim  Covenant."  That  spirit,  engendered  by  the  institution  of 
slavery,  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  despotic  of  all  the  forces  on  the 
face  of  this  globe. 

Let  me  state,  even  as  an  apology  for  that  tyranny— if  you  and  I  owned  a  pow- 
der mill  in  the  city  of  Cleveland ,  we  would  have  a  right  to  make  some  very 
stringent  and  arbitrary  rules  about  that  powder  mill.  We  would  have  a  right 
to  say  that  no  man  should  enter  it  who  had  nails  in  the  heels  of  his  boots, 
because  a  single  step  might  explode  it  and  ruin  us  all.  But  that  would  be 
an  absurd  law  lo  make  about  your  own  house  or  about  a  green  grocer's  shop. 

Now,  the  establishment  of  the  institution  of  slavery  required  laws  and  cus- 
toms absolutely  tyrannical  in  their  character.  Nails  in  the  heels  of  your  boots 
in  a  powder  magazine  would  be  safety  compared  with  letting  education  into 
slavery.  [Applause.]  It  was  an  institution  that  would  be  set  on  fire  by  the 
torch  of  knowledge,  and  they  knew  it,  and  therefore  they  said,  "  The  shining 
gates  of  knowledge  shall  be  shut  everywhere  where  a  slave  lives.   It  shall  be  aj 
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crime  to  teach  a  black  man  the  alphabet ;  a  crime  greater  still  to  teach  him  the 
living  oracles  of  Almighty  God ;  for  if  once  the  golden  rule  of  Christ  finds  its 
■way  into  the  heart  of  a  negro  man,  and  he  learns  the  literature  of  liberty,  our 
institution  is  in  danger.  Hence  the  whole  Southern  people  became  a  discip- 
lined, banded,  absolute  despotism  over  the  politics  of  their  section.  They  had 
to  be  I  do  not  blame  them.  I  only  blame  the  system  that  compelled  them  to 
be  so  Now,  therefore,  all  before  the  war  the  Southern  people  were  the  best 
disciplined  politicians  in  this  world.  They  Avere  organized  on  the  one  great 
idea  of  protecting  their  Southern  society  with  slavery  as  its  center.  Do  you 
know  the  power  of  discipline  ?  Here  is  a  vast  audience  of  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand people  in  this  square,  and  you  are  not  organized.  One  resolute  captain 
with  one  hundred  resolute,  disciplined  soldiers,  such  as  stormed  the  heights  of 
Kenesaw,  could  sweep  through  this  square  and  drive  us  all  out  hither  and 
thither  at  their  pleasure.  And  that  is  nothing  against  our  courage.  It  is  m 
favor  of  their  discipline.  The  clinched  fist  of  Southern  slaveholders  was  too 
much  for  the  great,  bulky,  proud  strength  of  the  North.  They  went  to  AY  ash- 
ington,  consolidated  for  one  purpose,  and  they  called  all  their  fellows  around 
them  from  the  North,  and  said,  "  Give  way  to  our  doctrine,  and  you  have  our 
friendship  and  support.  Go  against  us  at  all,  and  we  rule  you  out  of  place  and 
power."  The  result  was  that  the  Southern  politicians  absolutely  commanded 
and  controlled  their  Northern  allies.   They  converted  the 

NORTHERN  DEMOCRATS  INTO  DOUGH-FACES 

of  the  most  abject  pattern  ;  and  you  know  here  to-night,  if  there  be  a  Demo- 
crat who  listens  to  me,  that  the  Republican  party  was  born  as  a  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  that  Southern  political  hierarchy  that  made  slaves  of  all  JS  ortn- 
ern  Democrats.  [Applause.]  Three-quarters  of  the  Republican  party  were 
made  up  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Democrats  that  would  no  longer  consent 

t0Now  awhy  am  I  going  into  that  long  tirade  in  the  past?  For  this  purpose: 
After  the  war  was  over,  and  reconstruction  completed,  this  same  Southern  po- 
litical hierarchy  came  back  into  power  in  Washington  and  to-day  they  are  as 
consolidated  as  the  slaveholding  politicians  of  1860-'l  were !  ["  Heai 1" 
"  hear !  "1  And  to-day  they  hold  in  their  grip  absolutely  all  the  Northern  mem 
bers  of  their  party !  The  Northern  dough-face  has  again  appeared  in  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  he  is  found  wherever  a  Democrat  Congressman  sits.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  say  without  offense,  it  is  the  literal  truth  that  this  day  there  is  not 
in  all  this  country  a  free  and  absolutely  independent-mmded  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  either  House  of  vour  Congress  at  Washington.   [Applause.]  _ 

Now  let  me  so  back  for  a  moment,  and  return  to  this  point  with  a  reinforce- 
ment. Are  you  aware  that  there  is  one  thing  that  can  kill  this  country  and 
kill  it  beyond  all  hope?  That  one  thing  is  the  destruction  or  enslavement  cu- 
lts voting  population.  The  voting  population  of  the  United  States  is  the  only 
sovereign  on  this  continent.  [Applause.]  You  talk  about  the  sovereign  States, 
or  even  the  sovereign  nation.  A  corporation  is  not  a  sovereign.  The  corpor- 
ation that  we  call  Ohio  was  made  by  the  people,  and  they  are  its  sovereigns 
Even  the  grand  corporation  that  we  call  the  United  States  was  created  also  by 
the  people,  who  are  its  superiors  and  its  only  sovereigns.  Now,  therefore,  it 
anything  happens  in  this  country  to  corrupt,  or  enslave  or  destroy  the  voters 
of  the  United [states,  that  is  an  irreparable  mjury  to  liberty  and ^the  Union 
fAonlause.]  If  in  Europe  they  slay  a  sovereign,  one  man  is  killed,  and  another 
can  be  found  to  take  his  place  ;  but  when  they  slay  our  sovereign  there  is  no 
heir  to  the  throne  ;  our  sovereign  has  no  successor. 

Well  now,  that  is  rather  general,  but  I  ask  you  to  come  down  to  particulars. 
Let  me  make  this  statement  to  you:  In  1872,  only  seven  years  ago,  m  the 
Sen  States  that  went  into  rebellion  there  were  cast,  at  a  free  and  fair elec- 
Kon,  759,000  Republican  votes  and  650,000  Democratic  votes  There  is  liberty 
for  you  !  There  are  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  free  \  otmg  citizens  casting  then 
ballots  for  the  men  of  their  choice !  ,  ,       ,  ,,  „A- 

TMs  country  has  been  growing  in  the  last  seven  years  but  let  me  tell  you 
what  calamity  has  happened  to  us.  In  those  same  eleven  late  rebel  States  there 
tave  SS  apparently  from  the  face  of  the  earth  400,000  American  voters 
FX'v-ciri^  which  1  have  ]ust  spoken  in  your 


bearing.  I  repeat  it.  In  eleven  States  of  this  Union  there  have  disappeared, 
apparently  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  400,000  American  voters.  Where  have 
they  gone  ?  They  are  all  Republicans.  Have  they  gone  to  the  Democratic 
party  ?  oSTo  ;  for  the  Democratic  party  has  also  lost  some  of  its  voters  in  those 
States.  What  has  happened?  I  will  tell  you.  That  spirit  of  Southern  tyranny, 
that  old  spirit  of  despotism  horn  of  slavery,  has  arisen  and  killed  freedom  in 
the^South.  It  has  slain  liberty  in  at  least  seven  of  the  eleven  States  of  the 
South. 

MISSISSIPPI  BULL-DOZING. 

It  happened  in  this  wise :  In  1S72,  in  five  States  of  the  South,  we  had  a  marked, 
overwhelming,  and  fair  majority  of  Republican  votes.  For  example,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  at  the  Congressional  election  of  1S72,  there  were  thrown  80,803 
Republican  votes,  and  there  were  thrown  40,500  Democratic  votes.  That  was 
a  fair  test  of  the  strength  of  the  two  parties.  Five  Republicans  and  one 
Democrat  were  elected  to  Congress  from  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Six  years 
passed,  and  in  1S78  there  were  just  2,056  Republican  votes  thrown  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi.  How  many  Democratic  votes  ?  Thirty-five  thousand.  They 
had  fallen  off  5,000  ;  the  Republicans  had  fallen  off  78.000  votes.  Where  had 
the  78,000  voters  gone  ?  I  will  tell  you.  The  rebel  army,  without  uniforms, 
organized  itself  as  Democratic  clubs  in  Mississippi,  and  armed  with  shot-guns 
and  rifles,  surrounded  the  houses  of  Republican  voters,  with  the  muzzles  of 
their  guns  at  their  heads,  in  the  night,  and  said,  "You  come  out  and  vote,  if 
you  dare.  We  will  kill  you  when  you  come. "  And  all  over  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi the  Democratic  party,  being  the  old  rebel  army,  deployed  itself  among 
the  cabins  of  the  blacks  and  killed  liberty  everywhere  throughout  that  State. 

Why,  in  a  district  of  Mississippi  where,  in  1872, 15,000 Republican  votes  were 
polled  and  8,000  Democratic,  there  were  but  4,000  polled  for  a  rebel  general  and 
twelve  scattering  votes  polled  for  other  people— not  one  Republican  vote  put  in 
a  box  in  all  the  district.  So  it  was  in  Alabama.  So  it  was  in  Louisiana  in  part. 
So  it  was  in  the  two  Carolinas.  The  result  was  this  :  Four  hundred  thousand 
voters  substantially  annihilated.  And  the  further  result  was  this  :  Thirty 
Democratic  rebels  elected  in  Republican  districts  where  liberty  had  first  been 
slain  ;  and  to-day  there  are  thirty  members  of  Congress,  not  one  of  whom  has 
any  more  right  to  sit  there  and  make  laws  for  you  and  me  than  an  inhabitant 
of  that  jail  has  a  right  to  go  there  and  make  laws  for  us.  [Applause.]  They 
are  not  created  Congressmen  by  virtue  of  law,  but  by  virtue  of  murder,  assas- 
sination, riot,  intimidation  ;  and  on  the  dead  body  of  American  liberty  they 
stand  and  make  laws  for  you  and  me.  [Applause.]  That  gives  them  the  House. 
That  gives  them  the  Senate.  That  gives  the  old  slave  power  and  the  old  rebel 
power  its  grip  again  on  this  country,  and  it  gives  them  what  we  call  the  Solid 
South.  I  am  talking  plain  talk.  I  am  talking  words  that  I  expect  will  be  read 
by  every  gentleman  in  Congress  whom  I  am  to-night  denouncing.  I  expect  to 
meet  those  gentlemen  and  make  good  every  word  I  say.   [Great  applause.] 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  SOLID  SOUTH. 

iTow,  what  pmpose  has  this  Solid  South  in  thus  grasping  power  and  killing 
liberty?  This  :  They  are  determined  to  make  their  old  "  lost  cause  "  the  tri- 
umphing cause.  Who  is  then-  leader  to-day  ?  By  all  odds,  the  most  popular 
man  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  is  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  He 
is  to-day  their  hero  and  their  leader  ;  and  I  will  give  you  my  proof  of  it. 

THE  RICE  PENSION  BILL. 

Do  you  know  that  our  friend  General  Rice  has  been  making  a  great  deal  of 
small  capital  out  of  the  fact  that  he  introduced  an  arrears  of  pensions  bill  for 
soldiers  ?  You  all  know  what  kind  of  a  bill  that  was.  It  was  a  bill  granting 
arrears  of  pensions  to  our  soldiers  ;  but  it  also  granted  arrears  of  pensions  to 
all  rebel  soldiers  who  had  fought  in  the  Mexican  war.  We  made  a  law  that  the 
name  of  a  man  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  this  country  should  be  stricken 
from  our  pension  rolls,  and  he  should  receive  no  money  out  of  our  Treasury. 
That  law  Mr.  Rice's  bill  repealed  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  Mexican  soldiers, 
and  he  knew  and  was  told  plainly  that  that  clause  included  Jefferson  Davis  as 
one  of  the  pensioners  to  be  helped  by  that  law  ;  and  even  in  that  rebel  Congress 
ther--*  fife  many  Democrats  that  could  not  quite  be  brought  up  to  the  scratch 
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vote  to  pension  Jefferson  Davis  ;  and  hence  Mr.  Rice's  bill  hung  in  the  com- 
SJtP?  wl  w4  not  reported.   Then  a  Republican  member  of  the  House  moved 

£tood?ceda  fill  Staid  not  have  Jefferson  Davis  in  it  but  had  only  our  sol- 
S?S  in  ft  and  that  bill,  not  Mr.  Rice's,  passed.  Applause  ]  But  when  that 
S  5 got  o  th^Senate  a  Democrat  moved  to  add  tire  Rice ;  sec >  ion  that  covered 

SSKld  include  Jefferson  Davis  and I  he  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  that  it  should  not  be  so  constructed. 

THE  DEFENDERS  OF  JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Whnt  followed  ?  Immediately  there  sprang  to  his  feet  our  Ohio  Senator  1 
, .  w^  r?i„  cfn+P  wl  en  T  repeat  it.   Allen  G.  Thurman  arose  to  his  feet  and 

rXon^eBersoS  Si,  and  the  moment  he  did  it  therespiayg  up  all  over  hat 
noL  t  nt  <  am  to  33 C&Slt  ought  not  to  pension  Jefferson 

Now  let  me  sav a  word  more  tW  connects  what  I  am  saying  with  the  oi  l 
«torv  of '  th™ l4s  bef  ore  slavery  was  dead.  I  have  been  seventeen  years  a  mem- 
KtiiPHmS  and  in  all  that  period  I  never  have  once  known,  as  my  friends 
herein  th S  cJn  testify  in  tEeir  experience,  of  f^^S^^S^ 

caucus  shall  bind  me." 

TUE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  RULED  BY  THE  CAUCUS. 

But  the  moment  the  Democratic  party  got  back  into ^power  agjin,  thatrno- 
aS  ho  would  not  he  bound  to  go  for  a  f^.««^S^SS^S&a^ 

SS&V  je* aft  «?S^^i^™tt%SStSi£ 

corrected  but   ley  wjaH  ^,    I  ha™  v«  ^  l„  hills  and  they 

in  Congress. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PLAN  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  1880. 


one 
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hundred  and  thirty-five  and  they  have  captured  the  offices  of  the  Government 
and  have  captured  the  Presidency.  The  South  will  have  the  whole  control  of 
this  Republic  in  its  hands. 

Now,  how  are  they  going  to  get  the  thirty-seven  electoral  votes  ?  There  are 
two  States  that  will  fill  the  bill— New  York  and  Ohio.  If  they  can  get  those 
two  States  next  year  they  have  indeed  captured  the  Government.  [A  voice  : 
"  They  can't  have  them."]  This  good  friend  says  they  can't  have  them.  [A 
voice:  "Never."]  They  cannot  get  them  in  this  audience.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  capture  the  State  of  Ohio  for  rebel  brigadiers.  They  cannot  capture 
it  in  any  of  the  great  agricultural  counties  of  Ohio,  for  they  are  sound  and  true 
to  the  Union,  and  loyal  to  their  heart's  core.  They  cannot  go  into  the  central 
parts  of  patriotic  New  York  and  capture  the  thirty-seven  votes. 

But  1  will  tell  you,  fellow-citizens,  what  they  hope  to  do,  and  there  is  one 
way  by  which  they  may  succeed.  Let  me  stop  and  say  one  single  word  to  you 
about  the  great  cities.  Thomas  Jefferson  said  that  great  cities  were  the  sores 
on  the  body  politic — the  cancers  whose  roots  run  down  and  curse,  and  will  ulti- 
mately break  up  the  country  unless  they  are  ruled.  A  city  of  the  size  of  Cleve- 
land has  its  troubles.  A  great  city  like  the  city  of  New  York  has  passed  the 
bounds  of  safety  in  this  country. 

The  ablest  orator  that  Rome  ever  produced,  in  describing  the  political  party 
led  by  Cataline,  said  that  all  the  bankrupts,  all  the  desperadoes,  all  the  thieves 
and  robbers  and  murderers  gathered  around  Cataline,  and  finally,  in  a  horrible 
figure  of  tremendous  power,  he  said  that  the  party  of  Cataline  was  "  the  bilge 
water  of  Rome."  What  a  figure  that  is,  my  friends  !  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  bilge  water  ?  "  That  water  that  leaks  stealthily  through  your  planks  and 
down  below  the  deck  and  in  the  darkness,  out  of  sight,  out  of  reach  ;  it  reeks 
and  stagnates  and  stinks,  breeds  pestilence  and  brings  death  upon  all  that  are 
onboard.  Cicero  said  that  that  party  that  gathered  in  Rome  was  "the  bilge 
water  of  Rome,"  and  into  that  bilge  water,  in  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  New 
York,  the  Democratic  party  desire  to  insert  their  political  pumps  and  pump  out 
the  hell  broth  that  can  poison  and  corrupt  and  ruin  the  freedom  of  both  these 
great  cities,  and  gain  them  to  the  solid  South.  [Applause.]  That  is  the  pro- 
gramme. If  they  can  get  control  of  the  elections,  they  will  make  both  those 
cities  strong  enough  Democratic  to  overwhelm  all  the  votes  that  the  green  lanes 
of  our  country  can  grow. 

THE  ELECTION  LAWS. 

Now,  what  is  in  the  way  of  that '?  Just  two  things.  The  United  States  have 
passed  a  law  to  put  a  Democrat  at  one  end  of  the  ballot-box  in  the  great  cities 
and  a  Republican  at  the  other  end,  and  it  empowered  those  two  men,  not  to  run 
the  election,  but  to  stand  there  as  eyes  of  the  Government  and  look— look  first 
to  see  that  the  ballot-box  is  empty  when  they  begin,  and  then  to  stand  and  look 
into  the  face  of  every  man  that  votes,  and  if  he  comes  to  vote  twice  record  it 
and  have  him  brought  before  the  judge  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  his 
crime;  and  to  stay  there  until  the  polls  are  closed,  and  then  not  allow  the  ballot- 
boxes  to  be  sent  off  and  the  vote  counted  in  secret  by  partisan  judges,  but  to  be 
opened  and  unfolded  and  read  in  the  light  of  day,  recorded  and  certified  to  by 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  officers,  so  that  the  justice  of  the  ballot-box 
should  not  be  outraged  and  freedom  should  not  be  slain. 

No  juster  law  was  ever  passed  on  this  continent  than  that.  It  saved  New 
York  from  the  supremest  of  crimes.  It  elicited,  even  from  a  Democratic  com- 
mittee, of  which  A.  V.  Rice  was  a  member,  the  highest  possible  encomium  in 
1876.   And  he  and  "  Sunset "  Cox,  of  New  York,  in  their  official  report  to  Con- 

gress,  recommended  to  all  parts  of  the  country  the  admirable  election  law  of 
ongress  that  brought  into  unison  and  co-operation  the  officers  of  the  State 
and  the  officers  of  the  nation,  in  keeping  a  pure  ballot  and  a  free  election  in  the 
great  cities.  That  is  what  the  Democratic  party  said  of  this  law  in  1876.  But 
their  masters  of  the  caucus  had  not  then  given  out  their  decree.  They  have 
now  given  it,  and  the  decree  from  the  secret  caucus,  the  decree  from  their  old 
slave  masters,  has  now  gone  forth  :  "Take  those  two  men  away  from  the  bal- 
lot-box. Wipe  out  the  election  law  so  that  the  Tweeds  of  New  York  and  the 
Eph  Hollands  of  Cincinnati  may  have  free  course,  and  do  the  work,  and  fix 
1880  in  their  own  way."  That  is  the  programme  of  the  rebel  brigadiers  in 
Congress. 
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I  understand  that  Mr.  Ewing  said  here  the  other  night  he  was  amazed  to  hear 
Republicans  talk  as  though  they  were  afraid  of  a  few  rebel  brigadiers.  It  was  not 
so  surprising,  he  said,  that  our  friend  Foster  Should  be  afraid  of  them,  throwing 
a  slur  at  him  because  he  was  not  in  the  army,  but  he  was  surprised  that  General 
Garfield  should  be  alarmed  at  the  brigadiers.  [Laughter.]  I  am  here  to  answer 
General  Swing.  [Applause.]  As  to  who  is  afraid  of  brigadiers,  let  him  boast 
who  has  the  first  need  to  boast.   [Applause.]  _  ; 

But  there  are  some  things  I  am  afraid  of,  and  I  confess  it  in  this  great  pres- 
ence. I  am  afraid  to  do  a  mean  thing.  [Applause  and  cries  of  "  Good."]  I 
am  afraid  of  any  policy  that  will  let  the  vileness  of  New  York  city  pour  its 
foul  slime  over  the  freedom  of  the  American  ballot-box  and  ruin  it.  [Ap- 
plause.] And  the  man  that  is  not  afraid  of  that  I  am  ashamed  of  him.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

THE  REBEL  PROBLEM. 

Now,  how  to  get  those  two  men  away  from  the  ballot-box  is  the  rebel  prob- 
lem. If  they  get  them  away,  the  solid  South  has  triumphed.  If  they  get 
them  away,  "the  lost  cause  "  has  won,  and  Jefferson  Davis  is  crowned  as  the 
foremost  man  in  America.  If  they  get  them  away,  good-bye  for  a  generation 
to  come  to  the  *ld  "  pilgrim  covenant  "  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the 
maiority  to  rule.  ™,  •■■ 

Now,  how  did  they  undertake  to  get  them  away  ?  In  this  way  :  They  said 
to  us,  "At  last  we  have  got  you.  We  have  the  control  of  the  Treasury.  No 
money  can  be  employed  to  support  the  Government  unless  we  vote  it  by  an 
appropriation.  N«w,  we  tell  you  that  we  will  never  vote  one  dollar  to  support 
your  Government  until  you  join  us  in  tearing  down  that  election  law  and  take 
away  those  two  witnesses  from  the  polls."   That  is  what  they  told  us. 

Then  we  answered  them  thus  :  "Eighteen  years  ago  you  were  in  power  in 
this  Congress,  and  me  last  act  of  your  domination  was  this  :  You  told  us  that 
if  we  dared  to  elect  Abraham  Lincoln  President  you  would  shoot  our  Govern- 
ment to  death ;  and  we  answered,  '  We  are  free  men,  begotten  of  freedom,  and 
are  accustomed  to  voie  our  thoughts.   We  believe  in  Abraham  Lincoln.    W  e 
will  elect  him  President.'    And  we  did.     [Applause.]    And  then  eleven 
great  States  declared  t  hat  thev  would  shoot  the  Union  to  death,  and  we  appealed 
to  the  majesty  of  the  great  North  land  and  went  out  onto  a  thousand  bloodj 
battle-fields,  and  we  eliot  the  shooters  to  death  and  saved  this  Union  alive. 
[Anplause.]    And  for  eighteen  vears  you  have  been  in  exile,  banished  irorn 
power,  and  now,  by  virtue  of  murder,  and  assassination,  and  the  slaying  of 
liberty,  you  have  come  back  ;  and  the  first  act  you  do  on  your  return  is  not  now 
courageously  to  dare  us  out  to  battle,  but  like  assassins,  cowards,  murderers, 
you  come  to  us  and  say,  '  With  our  hand  on  the  throat  of  your  Government,  we 
will  starve  it  to  death  if  you  do  not  let  us  pluck  clown  the  sacred  laws  that  pro- 
tect the  purity  of  elections.'  "   And  we  said  to  them  :  "  By  the  sacred  mem- 
ories of  eighteen  years  ago,  we  reply,  '  You  shall  not  starve  this  Government 
to  death,  nor  shall  you  tear  down  these  laws.    The  men  that  saved  it  m  battle 
will  now  feed  it  in  peace.    [Great  applause.]    The  men  that  bore  it  on 
their  shields  in  the  hour  of  death  will  feed  it  with  the  gift  of  their  hands  m 
the  hour  of  its  glory. ' ' '   And  they  said , ' '  You  shall  try  it. "   And  they  passed 
their  iniquitous  bill.   They  took  the  bread  of  the  Government  and  spread  upon 
it  the  poison  of  the  bilge  water  of  New  York  and  Cincinnati,  and  they  saidto 
the  Government,  "  Eat  this  or  starve. "   They  passed  the  iniquity  through  the 
House  and  through  the  Senate,  and  it  went  to  an  Ohio  Republican  who  sits  in 
the  seat  of  the  great  Washington,  [applause,]  whose  arm  is  maded  with  the 
thunderbolt  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  he  hurled  the  power  of  his  veto  against 
the  wicked  bill,  and  killed  it.    Live  times  they  tried  the  iniquity,  and  five 
times  he  killed  with  the  power  of  the  Constitution  the  wickedness  they  sought 
to  perpetrate.    [Applause.]   And  then,  like  sneaking  cowards  as  they  were, 
they  passed  the  appropriations  all  but  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  said, 
"  We  will  come  back  to  it  next  whiter,  and  we  will  never  give  it  up  untd  we 
conquer  you  ;  and  in  the  meantime,"  they  said,  "  we  will  appeal  to  the  P&ople 
at  the  ballot-box. "   They  are  now  making  that  appeal.   And  so  are  we.  lhat 
is  what  we  are  here  for  to-night.   [Applause.]  And  it  is  that  appeal  that 
awakens  this  people  as  it  has  never  been  awakened  before  since  the  days  or 
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Vallaudigham  and  Brough,  especially  Brough.  [Laughter.]  In  the  presence 
of  this  people,  in  the  heart  of  this  Old  Reserve,  I  feel  the  consciousness  of  our 
strength  and  the  assurance  of  our  victory.  [Applause.] 

AX  APPEAL  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  a  word  before  I  leave  you,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
holy  day  of 'God— a  fit  moment  to  consecrate  ourselves  finally  to  the  great  work 
of  next  Tuesday  morning.  I  see  in  this  great  audience  to-night  a  great  many 
young  men,  young  men  who  are  about  to  cast  their  first  vote.  I  want  to  give 
you  a  word  of  suggestion  and  advice.  I  heard  a  very  brilliant  thing  said  by  a 
boy  the  other  day  up  in  one  of  our  northwestern  counties.  He  said  to  me, 
"  General,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket."  That  was  not 
the  brilliant  thing.  [Laughter.]  I  said  to  him,  "  Why  ?"  "  Why, "  said  he, 
"my  father  is  a  Republican  and  my  brothers  are  Republicans,  and  I  am  a  Re- 
publican all  over,  but  I  want  to  be  an  independent  man,  and  I  don't  want  any- 
body to  say,  1  That  fellow  votes  the  Republican  ticket  just  because  his  dad 
does,'  and  I  have  half  a  mind  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  just  to  prove  my 
independence."  I  did  not  like  the  thing  the  boy  suggested,  but  I  did  admire 
the  spirit  of  the  boy  that  wanted  to  have  some  independence  of  his  own. 

Now,  I  tell  you,  young  man,  don't  vote  the  Republican  ticket  just  because 
your  father  votes  it.  Don't  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  even  if  he  does  vote 
it.  [Laughter.]  But  let  me  give  you  this  one  word  of  advice,  as  you  are  about 
to  pitch  your  tent  in  one  of  the  great  political  camps.  Your  life  is  full  and 
buoyant  with  hope  now,  and  I  beg  you,  when  you  pitch  your  tent,  pitch  it  among 
the  living  and  not  among  the  dead.  [Applause.]  If  you  are  at  all  inclined  to 
pitch  it  among  the  Democratic  people  and  with  that  party,  let  me  go  with  you 
for  a  moment  while  we  survey  the  ground  where  I  hope  you  will  not  shortly  lie. 
[Laughter.]  It  is  a  sad  place,  young  man,  for  you  to  put  your  young  life  into 
It"is?to  me  far  more  like  a  grave-yard  than  like  a  camp  for  the  living.  Look  at 
it  ■  It  is  billowed  all  over  with  the  graves  of  dead  issues,  of  buried  opinions, 
of  exploded  theories,  of  disgraced  doctrines.  You  cannot  live  in  comfort  in 
such  a  place.  [Laughter.]  Why,  look  here  !  Here  is  a  little  double  mound.  I 
look  down  on  it  and  I  read,  "  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  squatter  sovereignty 
and  the  Dred  Scott  decision. "  A  million  and  a  half  of  Democrats  voted  for 
that,  but  it  has  been  dead  fifteen  years — died  by  the  hand  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  here  it  lies.   [Applause.]   Young  man,  that  is  not  the  place  for  you. 

But  look  a  little  further.  Here  is  another  monument,  a  black  tomb,  and  be-, 
side  it,  as  our  distinguished  friend  said,  there  towers  to  the  sky  a  monument 
of  four  million  pairs  of  human  fetters  taken  from  the  arms  of  slaves,  and  I 
read  on  its  little  headstone  this  :  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  human  slavery. " 
For  forty  years  of  its  infamous  life  the  Democratic  party  taught  that  it  was 
divine — God's  institution.  They  defended  it,  they  stood  around  it,  they  fol- 
lowed it  to  its  grave  as  a  mourner.  But  here  it  lies,  dead  by  the  hand  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  [Applause.]  Dead  by  the  power  of  the  Republican  party.  [Ap- 
plause.] Dead  by  the  justice  of  Almighty  God.  [Great  applause  and  cheers.] 
Don't  camp  there,  young  man. 

But  here  is  another.  A  little  brimstone  tomb,  [laughter,]  and  I  read  across 
its  yellow  face  in  lurid,  bloody  lines  these  words  :  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
State  sovereignty  and  secession."  Twelve  millions  of  Democrats  mustered 
around  it  in  arms  to  keep  it  alive  ;  but  here  it  lies,  shot  to  death  by  the  mill- 
ion guns  of  the  Republic.  [Applause.]  Here  it  lies,  its  shrineburned  to  ashes 
under  the  blazing  rafters  of  the  burning  Confederacy.  [Applause.]  It  is 
dead !  Twould  not  have  you  stay  in  there  a  minute,  even  in  this  balmy  night 
air,  to  look  at  such  a  place.  [Laughter.] 

But  just  before  I  leave  it  I  discover  a  new-made  grave,  a  little  mound — short. 
The  grass  has  hardly  sprouted  over  it,  and  all  around  it  I  see  torn  pieces  of 
paper  with  the  word  "fiat"  on  them,  [laughter.]  and  I  look  down  in  curiosity, 
wondering  what  the  little  grave  is,  and  I  read  on  it:  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
the  Rag  Baby,  [laughter  Q  nursed  in  the  brain  of  all  the  fanaticism  of  the 
world,  [laughter  ;]  rocked  by  Thomas  Ewing,  George  H.  Pendleton,  Samuel 
Oarv,  and  a  few  others  throughout  the  land."  But  it  died  on  the  1st  of  January, 
187§,  and  the  one  hundred  and  forty  millions^f  gold  that  God  made,  and  not 
fiat  power,  lie  upon  its  little  carcass  to  keep  it  down  forever.  [Prolonged  ap- 
plause.] 
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Oh,  young  man,  come  out  of  that !  [Laughter.]  That  is  no  place  in  which 
to  put  your  young  life.  Come  out,  and  come  over  into  this  camp  of  liberty,  of 
order,  of  law,  of  justice,  of  freedom,  ["Amen,"]  of  all  that  is  glorious  under 
these  night  stars. 

Is  there  any  death  here  m  our  camp  ?  Yes !  Yes!  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  soldiers,  the  noblest  band  that  ever  trod  the  earth,  died  to  make  this 
camp  a  camp  of  glory  and  of  liberty  forever.   [Tremendous  applause.] 

But  there  are  no  dead  issues  here.  There  are  no  dead  ideas  here.  Hang  out 
our  banner  from  under  the  blue  sky  this  night  until  it  shall  sweep  the  green 
turf  under  your  feetl  It  hangs  over  our  camp.  Read  away  up  under  the  stars 
the  inscription  we  have  written  on  it,  lo !  these  twenty-five  years. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Republican  party  was  married  to  libertv,  and  this 
is  our  silver  wedding,  fellow  citizens.  [Great  applause.]  A  worthily  married 
pair  love  eacli  other  better  on  the  day  of  their  silver  wedding  than  on  the  day 
of  their  first  espousals  ;  and  we  are  truer  to  liberty  to-day  and  dearer  to  God 
than  we  were  when  we  spoke  our  first  word  of  liberty.  Read  away  up  under 
the  sky  across  our  starry  banner  that  first  word  we  uttered  twenty-five  years 
ago.  What  was  it  ?  "Slavery  shall  never  extend  over  another  foot  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  the  Great  West."  [Applause.]  Is  that  dead  or  alive?  Alive,  thank 
God,  forevermore !  [Applause.]  And  truer  te-nigkt  than  it  was  the  hour  it 
was  written.  [Applause.]  Then  it  was  a  hope,  a  promise,  a  purpose.  To-night 
it  is  equal  with  the  stars — immortal  history  and  immortal  truth.  [Applause.] 

Come  down  the  glorious  steps  of  our  banner.  Every  great  record  we  have 
made  we  have  vindicated  with  our  blood  and  with  our  truth.  It  sweeps  the 
ground,  and  it  touches  the  stars.  Come  there,  young  man,  and  put  in  your 
young  life  where  all  is  living,  and  where  nothing  is  dead  but  the  heroes  that 
defended  it !  [Applause.]  I  think  these  young  men  will  do  that.  ["Of  course 
they  will!"] 

Gentlemen,  we  are  closing  this  memorable  campaign.  We  have  got  our 
enemies  on  the  run  everywhere.  [Laughter.]  And  all  you  need  to  do  in  this 
noble  old  city,  this  capital  of  the  Western  Reserve,  is  to  follow  them  up  and 
finish  it  by  snowing  the  rebellion  under  once  more.  We  stand  on  an  isthmus. 
This  year  and  next  is  the  narrrow  isthmus  between  us  and  perpetual  victory 
If  you  can  win  now  and  win  in  1880,  then  the  very  stars  in  their  courses  will 
fight  for  us.  [Applause.]  The  cansus  will  do  the  work,  and  will  give  us  thirty 
more  free  men  of  the  North  in  our  Congress  that  will  make  up  for  the  rebellion 
of  the  South.  [Great  applause.]  We  are  posted  here  as  the  Greeks  were 
posted  at  Thermopyke  to  meet  this  one  great  Barbarian  Xerxes  of  the  isth- 
mus. Stand  in  your  places,  men  of  Ohio !  Fight  this  battle,  win  this  vic- 
tory, and  then  one  more  puts  you  in  safety  forever! 

I  thank  you,  fellow-citizens,  for  your  patience- 
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Extract  from  an  Address 

RECENTLY  DELIVERED  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.C., 

BY  THE  LATE 

PRESIDENT  GARFIELD, 

GRADUATE  OF  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE;    EX-PRESIDENT  OF  HIRAM  COLLEGE. 


"  But  there  was  a  reason  of  public  policy  which  brought  me  here  to-night, 
and  it  was  to  testify  to  the  importance  of  these  Business  Colleges,  and  to  give 
two  or  three  reasons  why  they  have  been  established  in  the  United  States.  I 
wish  every  college  president  in  the  United  States  could  hear  the  first  reason  I 
propose  to  give.  Business  Colleges,  my  fellow  citizens,  originated  in  this 
country  as  a  protest  against  the  insufficiency  of  our  system  of  education — as  a 
protest  against  the  failure,  the  absolute  failure,  of  our  American  schools  and 
colleges  to  fit  young  men  and  women  for  the  business  of  life.  Take  the  great 
classes  graduated  from  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country,  and  how  many,  or 
rather  how  few,  of  their  members  are  fitted  to  go  into  the  practical  business  of 
life,  and  transact  it  like  sensible  men  ?  These  Business  Colleges  furnish  their 
graduates  with  a  better  education  for  practical  purposes  than  either  Princeton, 
Harvard,  or  Yale. 

"The  people  are  making  a  grave  charge  against  our  system  of  higher 
education  when  they  complain  that  it  is  disconnected  from  the  active  business 
of  life.  It  is  a  charge  to  which  our  colleges  cannot  plead  guilty  and  live.  They 
must  rectify  the  fault,  or  miserably  fail  of  their  great  purpose.  There  is  scarcely 
a  more  pitiable  sight  than  to  see  here  and  there  learned  men,  so-called,  who  have 
graduated  in  our  own  and  the  universities  of  Europe  with  high  honors ;  men  who 
know  the  whole  gamut  of  classical  learning— who  have  sounded  the  depths  of 
mathematical  and  speculative  philosophy — and  yet  who  could  not  harness  a 
horse  or  make  out  a  bill  of  sale  if  the  world  depended  upon  it."  [Applause.] 


Issued  by  CADY  &  WALWORTH,  36  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 
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AT 

CADY  &  WALWORTH'S 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

36  EAST  14th  STREET, 

[Southwest  cor7ier  of  Union  Square,)  NEW  YORK.. 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT: 

BOOK-KEEPING,  CORRESPONDENCE, 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS,  COMMERCIAL  LAW, 

BUSINESS  FORMS,  PHONOGRAPHY, 

Combined  and  Arranged  in  a  Systematic  and  Complete  Course 
of  Business  Training  for  Boys,  Young  and  Middle- 
Aged  Men  and  Women. 


The  large  number  of  students  who  have  profited  by  the 
advantages  offered  at  this  College  bears  testimony  to  its  value 
as  a  means  of  developing  the  capacity  and  training  the  minds  of 
the  young,  thus  enabling  them  to  enter  the  contest  of  life  equipped 
with  the  best  possible  materials  for  success — KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  LAWS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  USAGES  OF  BUSINESS, 
and  confidence  in  their  ability  to  apply  those  laws  and  conform 
to  the  resulting  customs. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


THE  FULL  BUSINESS  COURSE  includes  all  the  branches  taught, 
except  Phonography. 

PENMANSHIP  AND  COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS  may  be 
taken  separately. 

PHONOGRAPHY.  This  subject  is  in  charge  of  a  skilled  shorthand 
writer  and  teacher  of  large  experience. 

ALL  STUDENTS  have  the  personal  care  and  attention  of  the  principals 
and  proprietors  of  the  college,  who  hold  themselves  responsible  to  parents  and 
guardians  for  the  progress  of  their  children  and  wards. 


TIME  TO  COMMENCE. 

STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  ON  ANY  SCHOOL-DAY.-By  the  plan 
of  instruction  pursued,  progress  is  measured  by  earnest  application  combined 
with  ability  to  receive  and  appropriate  the  instruction  given.  Advancement 
must  be  governed  by  capacity. 


HOURS  OF  STUDY. 

THE  REGULAR  COLLEGE  SESSION  is  from  9  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  ; 
Recess,  12  to  12.30.  This  session  is  intended  for  those  who  have  from  three 
months  to  a  year  to  give  to  a  careful  preparation  for  business. 

THE  AFTERNOON  SCHOOL,  from  3  to  5  o'clock,  is  attended  largely 
by  scholars  from  the  public  schools,  and  ladies  who  wish  to  improve  their  penman- 
ship.  It  is  also  suited  to  young  men  engaged  in  offices  whose  early  closing 
permits  their  absence,  and  to  gentlemen  of  leisure  who  wish  a  short  course  in 
some  special  branch. 

THE  EVENING  SESSION  is  held  from  7  to  9,  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  is  intended  for  clerks,  salesmen  and  others  whose 
occupation  prevents  their  attending  in  the  day-time.  The  same  branches  are 
taught  as  in  the  day  session,  and  progress  is  rapid  and  satisfactory,  the  studies  so 
conforming  to  and  suiting  the  demands  of  business  that  their  application  appeals 
to  the  judgment  and  good  sense  of  the  learner. 


TERMS. 

All  Tuition  is  payable  in  aavance. 

FOR  THE  BUSINESS  COURSE,  day  session,  first  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks,  $40.  Second,  third,  and  fourth  quarters,  thirty-five,  thirty,  and  twenty- 
five  dollars,  respectively.    For  the  year,  when  paid  on  entering,  $120. 

AFTERNOON  or  EVENING  Business '  Course,  $20  per  quarter. 

PENMANSHIP  or  ARITHMETIC,  per  month,  morning,  afternoon  or 
evening,  $5.  Twenty  lessons,  two  or  three  per  week,  $10.  When  both  studies 
are  taken  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  is  allowed.  A  small  charge  is  made  for 
stationery. 

PHONOGRAPHY,  per  month,  $15;  per  quarter,  $40;  six  months,  full 
reporter's  course,  $75. 

A  discount  of  len  per  cent,  is  made  when  the  Business  Course  and  Pho- 
nography are  taken  together;  also,  when  two  persons  from  the  same  family  enter 
and  pay  for  the  Business  Course  together. 

Books  and  Stationery  for  the  Business  Course  cost  from  $6  to  $8  the  first 
quarter;  for  the  year,  $15  to  $18.    Evening  course,  $4. 


FOR  CIRCULARS  OR  OTHER  INFORMATION, 

CALL  OR  ADDRESS 
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GEN.    CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR, 
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BY  THE 

REPUBLICAN   NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE   OF  GENERAL  JAMES  A. 

GARFIELD. 


Mentor,  Ohio,  July  12,  1880. 
Dear  Sir  :  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  June  last  I  had  the 
honor  to  receive  from  you  in  the  presence  of  the  committee  of 
which  you  were  chairman,  the  official  announcement  that  the  Ke- 
oublican  National  Convention  at  Chicago  had  that  day  nominated 
me  as  their  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  I  accept 
the  nomination  with  gratitude  for  the  confidence  it  implies,  and 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities  it  imposes.  I  cordially 
indorse  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  platform  adopted  by  the 
convention.  On  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  my 
opinions  are  on  record  among  the  published  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress I  venture,  however,  to  make  special  mention  of  some  of 
the  principal  topics  which  are  likely  to  become  subjects  of  discus- 

S1°Without  reviewing  the  controversies  which  have  been  settled 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  with  no  purpose  or  wish  to  re- 
vive the  passions  of  the  late  war,  it  should  be  said  that  while 
Republicans  fullv  recognize  and  will  strenuously  defend  all  the 
rights  retained  bv  the  people,  and  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States,  they  reject  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  State  supremacy 
which  so  lon~  crippled  the  functions  of  the  National  Government, 
and  at  one  time  brought  the  Union  very  near  to  destruction.  1  hey 
insist  that  the  United  States  is  a  nation  with  ample  power  of  self- 
preservation  ;  that  its  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  that  the  right  of  tfhe 
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nation  to  determine  the  method  by  which  its  own  Legislature  shaU 
be  created  cannot  be  surrendered  without  abdicating  one  of  the 
iundamental  powers  of  Government ;  that  the  national  laws  relaU 
ing  to  the  election  of  Representatives  in  Congress  shall  neither  be 
violated  nor  evaded  ;  that  every  elector  shall  be  permitted  freely 
and  without  intimidation  to  cast  his  lawful  ballot  at  such  election 
and  have  it  honestly  counted,  and  that  the  potency  of  hia  vote 
shall  not  be  destroyed  by  the  fraudulent  vote  of  any  other  person. 

The  best  thoughts  and  energies  of  our  people  shoidd  be  directed 
to  those  great  questions  of  national  well-being  in  which  all  have  a 
common  interest.  Such  efforts  will  soonest  restore  perfect  peace 
to  those  who  were  lately  in  arms  against  each  other  ;  for  justice 
and  good-will  will  outlast  passion.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
wounds  of  the  war  cannot  be  completely  healed,  and  the  spirit  ot 
brotherhood  cannot  fully  pervade  the  whole  country  until  every 
citizen,  rich  or  poor,  white  or  black,  is  secure  in  the  free  and  equal 
enjoyment  of  every  civil  and  political  right  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws.  Whenever  the  enjoyment  of  these 
rights  is  not  assured  discontent  will  prevail,  immigration  will 
cease,  and  the  social  and  industrial  forces  will  continue  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  migration  of  laborers  and  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  prosperity.  The  National  Government  should  exercise  all 
its  constitutional  authority  to  put  an  end  to  these  evils ;  for  all  the 
people  and  all  the  States  are  members  of  one  body,  and  no  mem- 
*ber  can  suffer  without  injury  to  all.  The  most  serious  evils  which 
now  afflict  the  South  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  such  free- 
dom and  toleratiou  of  political  opinion  and  action  that  the  minor- 
ity party  can  exercise  an  effective  and  wholesome  restraint  upon 
the  party  in  power.  Without  such  restraint  party  rule  becomes : 
tyrannical  and  corrupt.  The  prosperity  which  is  made  possible  in 
the  South  by  its  great  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  will  never  be 
realized  until  every  voter  can  freely  and  safely  support  any  party 
he  pleases. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION. 
Next  in  importance  to  freedom  and  justice  is  popular  education, 
without  which  neither  freedom  nor  justice  can  be  permanently 
maintained.  Its  interests  are  intrusted  to  the  States  and  to  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  people.  Whatever  help  the  nation  can 
justly  afford  should  be  generously  given  to  aid  the  States  in  sup- 
porting common  schools;  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  people 
and  dangerous  to  our  institutions  to  apply  any  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  States,  to  the  support  of  sectar- 
ian schools.  The  separation  of  the  Church  and  the  State  in  every- 
thing relating  to  taxation  should  be  absolute. 

THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES. 

On  the  subject  of  national  finances,  my  views  have  been  so  fre- 
quently and  fully  expressed  that  little  is  needed  in  the  way  of  ad- 
ditional statement.  The  public  debt  is  now  so  well  secured  and 
the  rate  of  annual  interest  has  been  so  reduced  by  refunding,  that 
rigid  economy  in  expenditures  and  the  faithful  application  of  our 
surplus  revenues  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  will 
gradually  but  certainly  free  the  people  from  its  burdens,  and  close 
with  honor  the  financial  chapter  of  the  war.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government  can  provide  for  all  its  ordinary  expenditures,  and 
discharge  its  sacred  obligations  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  and 
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to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  foil  in  its  defense.  The 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  which  the  Bepublican  party  so 
courageously  and  successfully  accomplished,  has  removed  from 
the  field  of  controversy  many  questions  that  long  and  seriously 
disturbed  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  the  business  of  the 
country.  Our  paper  currency  is  now  as  national  as  the  flag,  and 
resumption  has  not  only  made  it  everywhere  equal  to  coin,  but 
has  brought  into  use  our  store  of  gold  and  silver.  The  circulating 
medium  is  more  abundant  than  ever  before .  and  we  need  only  to 
maintain  the  equality  of  all  our  dollars  to  insure  to  labor  and  cap- 
ital a  measure  of  value  from  the  use  of  which  no  one  can  suffer 
loss-  The  great  prosperity  whi  jh  the  country  is  now  enjoying 
should  not  be  endangered  by  any  violent  changes  or  doubtful  fi- 
nancial experiments. 

THE  TARIFF. 

In  reference  to  our  custom  laws,  a  policy  should  be  pursued 
which  will  bring  revenues  <»  the  Treasury,  a.id  will  enable  the 
labor  and  c  ipital  employed  in  our  great  industries  to  compete 
fairly  in  our  own  markets  with  the  labor  and  capital  of  foreign 
producers.  We  legislate  for  V>e  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  for  the  whole  world:  and  it  is  our  glory  that  the  American 
laborer  is  more  intelligent  and  better  paid  than  his  foreign  com- 
petitor. Our  country  cannot  be  independent  unless  its  people 
whh  their  abundant  natural  resources  possess  the  requisite  skill 
at  any  time  to  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  themselves  for  war,  and  in 
time  of  peace  to  produce  all  the  necessary  implements  of  labor. 
It  was  the  manifest  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  Government 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  not  by  standing  armies  alone, 
but  by  raising  among  the  people  a  greater  army  of  artisans  whose 
intelligence  and  skill  should  powerfully  contribute  to  the  safety 
and  glory  of  the  nation. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  cominerc !,  there  is  no  longer  any 
formidable  opposition  to  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
our  harbors  and  great  navigable  rivers,  provided  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  that  purpose  are  strictly  limited  to  works  of  national  im- 
portance. The  Mississippi  river,  with  its  great  tributaries,  is  of 
such  vital  importance  to  so  many  millions  of  pe  >ple  that  the  safety 
of  its  navigation  requires  exceptional  consideration.  In  order  to 
secure  to  the  nation  the  control  of  all  its  waters,  President  Jeffer- 
son negotiated  the  purchase  of  a  va-*t  territory,  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  rhe  Pacific  Ocean.  The  wisdom  of  Congress 
should  be  invoked  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  that  great  river 
shall  cease  to  be  a  terror  to  those  who  dwell  upon  its  banks,  and 
by  which  its  shipping  may  safely  carry  the  industrial  products  of 
25,000.000  of  people.  The  interests  of  agriculture,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  material  prosperity,  and  in  which  seven-twelfths  of 
our  population  are  engaged,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turers and  commerce,  demand  that  the  facilities  for  cheap  trans- 
portation shall  be  increased  by  the  use  of  all  our  great  water- 
courses. 

CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

The  material  interests  of-this  country,  the  traditions  of  its  set- 
tlement and  the  sentiment  of  our  people  have  led  the  Government 
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to  offer  the  widest  hospitality  to  emigrants  who  seek  our  shores  foi 
new  and  happier  homes,  willing  to  share  the  burdens  as  well  as  the 
benefits  of  our  society,  and  intending  that  their  posterity  shall  be- 
come an  (indistinguishable  part  of  our  population.  The  recent 
movement  of  the  Chinese  to  our  Pacific  Coast  partakes  but  little  of 
the  qualities  of  such  an  immigration  either  in  its  purposes  or  its 
result,  it  is  too  much  like  an  importation  to  be  welcomed  with- 
out restriction  ;  too  much  like  an  invasion  to  be  looked  upon  with- 
out solicitude.  We  cannot  consent  to  allow  any  form  of  servile  labor 
to  be  introduced  among  us  under  the  guise  of  immigration.  Recog- 
nizing the  gravity  of  this  subject,  the  present  administration,  sup- 
ported by  Congress,  has  sent  to  China  a  commission  of  distin- 
guished citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  a  modification 
of  the  existing  treaty  as  will  prevent  the  evils  likely  to  arise  from 
the  present  situation.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  diplo- 
matic negotiations  will  be  successful  without  the  loss  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  two  powers,  which  promises  a  great 
increase  of  reciprocal  trade  and  the  enlargement  of  our  markets. 
Should  these  efforts  fail  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  mitigate 
the  evils  already  felt  and  prevent  their  increase  by  such  restrictions 
as,  without  violence  or  injustice,  will  place  upon  a  sure  founda- 
tion the  peace  of  our  communities  and  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
labor.  • 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

The  appointment  of  citizens  to  the  various  executive  and  judicial 
offices  of  the  Government  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  duties 
which  the  Constitution  has  imposed  on  the  executive.  The  con- 
vention wisely  demands  that  Congress  shall  co-operate  with  the 
executive  departments  in  placing  the  civil  service  on  a  better  basis. 
Experience  has  proved  that  with  our  frequent  changes  of  adminis- 
tration no  system  of  reform  can  be  made,  effective  and  permanent 
without  the  aid  of  legislation.  Appointments  to  the  military  and 
naval  service  are  so  regulated  by  law  and  custom  as  to  leave  but 
little  ground  for  complaint.  It  may  not  be  wise  to  make  similar 
regulations  by  law  for  the  «ivil  service,  but  without  invading  the 
authority  or  necessary  discretion  of  the  executive,  Congress  should 
devise  a  method  that  will  determine  the  tenure  of  office,  and 
greatly  reduce  the  uncertainty  which  makes  that  service  so 
unsatisfactory.  Without  depriving  any  officer  of  his  rights  as 
a  citizen,  the  Government  should  require  him  to  discharge 
all  his  official  duties  with  intelligence,  efficiency  and  faithful- 
ness. To  select  wisely,  from  our  vast  population,  those  who  are 
best  fitted  for  the  many  offices  to  be  filled  requires  an  acquaint- 
ance far  beyond  the  range  of  any  one  man.  The  executive  should 
therefore  seek  and  receive  the  information  and  assistance  of  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  communities  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be 
performed  best  qualifies  them  to  aid  in  making  the  wisest  choice. 

The  doctrines  announced  by  the  Chicago  convention  are  not  the 
temporary  devices  of  a  party  to  attract  votes  and  carry  an  elec- 
tion ;  they  are  deliberate  convictions  resulting  from  a  careful  study 
of  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  the  events  of  our  history  and  the 
best  impulses  of  our  people.  In  my  judgment  these  principles 
should  control  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  any  event,  they  will  guide  my  conduct  until  experience 
points  out  a  better  way. 
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li  elected  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  enforce  strict  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  and  to  promote,  as  best  I  may,  the 
interests  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  relying  for  support  upon 
the  wisdom  of  Congress,  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  the  favor  of  God. 

With  great  respect  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  GARFIELD. 

To  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 


GEN".  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR'S  ACCEPTANCE. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  accept  the  position  assigned  me  by  the  great  party 
whose  action  you  announce.    This  acceptance  implies  approval  of 
the  principles-declared  by  the  convention,  but  recent  usage  permits 
me  to  add  some  expression  of  my  own  views.    The  right  and  duty 
to  secure  honesty  and  order  to  popular  elections  is  a  matter  so  vital 
that  it  must  stand  in  front.    The  authority  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment to  preserve  from  fraud  and  force  elections  at  which  its 
own  officers  are  chosen  is  a  chief  point  on  which  the  two  parties 
are  plainly  and  intensely  opposed.    Acts  of  Congress  for  ten  years 
have,  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  done  much  to  curb  the  violence 
and  wrong  to  which  the  ballot  and  the  count  have  been  again  and 
again  subjected— sometimes  despoiling  great  cities,  sometimes  sti- 
fling the  voice  of  a  whole  State,  often  seating,  not  only  in  Con- 
gress, but  on  the  bench,  and  in  legislatures,  numbers  of  men  never 
chosen  by  the  people.    The  Democratic  party,  since  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  has  made  these  just  laws 
the  object  of  bitter,  ceaseless  assault,  and,  despite  all  resistance, 
has  hedged  them  with  restrictions  cunningly  contrived  to  baffle 
and.paralyze  them.    This  aggressive  majority  boldly  attempted  to 
extort  from  the  Executive  his  approval  of  various  enactments  de- 
structive of  these  election  laws  by  revolutionary  threats  that  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  the  veto  power  would  be  punished  by  with- 
holding the  appropriations  necessary  to  carrv  on  the  Government. 
And  these  threats  were  actually  carried  out  by  refusing  the  needed 
appropriations,  and  by  forcing  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  lasting 
for  months,  and  resulting  in  concessions  to  this  usurping  demand^ 
which  are,  likely,  in  many  States,  to  subject  the  majority  to  the 
lawless  will  of  a  minority.    Ominous  signs  of  public  disapproval 
alone  subdued  this  arrogant  pofer  into  a  sullen  surrender  for  the 
time  being  of  a  part  of  its  denfands.    The  Republican  party  has 
strongly  approved  the  stern  refusal  of  its  representatives  to  suffer 
the  overthrow  of  statutes  believed  to  be  salutary  and  just.    It  has 
always  insisted,  and  now  insists,  that  the  Government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  is  empowered  and  in  duty  bound  to  effec- 
tually protect  the  elections  denoted  by  the  Constitution  as  national. 
More  than  this,  the  Republican  party  holds,  as  a  cardinal  point  in 
its  creed,  that  the  Government  should,  by  eyery  means  known  to 
the  Constitution,  protect  all  American  citizens  everywhere  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  and  political  rights.    As  a  great  part 
of  its  work  of  reconstruction,  the  Republican  party  gave  the  ballot 
to  the  emancipated  slave  as  his  ri<?ht  and  defence.    A  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  members  of  Congress,  and  of  the 'Elec- 
toral College,  from  the  former  slaveholding  States,  was  the  imme- 
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diate  result.  The  history  of  recent  years  abounds  in  evidence  that 
in  many  ways  and  in  many  places— especially  where  their  num- 
bers have  been  great  enough  to  endanger  Democratic  control— the 
very  men  by  whose  elevation  to  citizenship  this  increase  of  repre- 
sentation was  effected  have  been  debarred  and  robbed  of  their 
voice  and  their  vote.  It  is  true  that  no  State  statute  or  constitu- 
tion in  so  many  words  denies  or  abridges  the  exercise  of  their  po- 
litical rights ;  but  the  modes  employed  to  bar  their  way  are  no  less 
effectual.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  starling  thought  that  the  increased 
power  derived  from  the  enfranchisement  of  a  race  now  denied  its 
share  in  governing  the  country — wielded  by  those  who  lately 
sought  the  overthrow  of  the  Government— is  now  the  sole  reliance 
to  defeat  the  party  which  represented  the  sovereignty  and  nation- 
ality of  the  American  people  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  our  history. 
Republicans  cherish  none  of  the  resentments  which  may  have  ani- 
mated them  during  the  actual  conflict  of  arms.  They  long  for  a 
full  and  real  reconciliation  between  the  sections  which  were  need- 
lessly and  lamentably  at  strife  ;  they  sincerely  offer  the  hand  of 
good  will,  but  they  ask  in  return  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  They 
deeply  feel  that  the  party  whose  career  is  so  illustrious  in  great 
and  patriotic  achievement,  will  not  fulfill  its  destiny  until  peace 
and  prosperity  are  established  in  all  the  land,  nor  until  liberty  of 
thought,  conscience,  and-action,  and  equality  of  opportunity  shall 
be  not  merely  cold  formalities  of  statute,  but  living  birthrights, 
which  the  humble  may  confidently  claim  and  the  powerful  dare 
not  deny. 

The  resolution  referring  to  the  public  service  seems  to  me  de- 
serving of  approval.  Surely  no  man  should  be  the  incumbent  of 
an  office  the  duties  of  which  he  is  for  any  cause  unfit  to  perform, 
who  is  lacking  in  the  abilitv,  fidelity,  or  integrity  which  a  proper 
administration  of  such  office  demands.  This  sentiment  would 
doubtless  meet  with  general  acquiescence,  but  opinion  has  been 
widely  divided  upon  the  wisdom  and  practicability  of  the  various 
reformatory  schemes  which  have  been  suggested,  and  of  certain 
proposed  regulations  governing  appointments  to  public  office.  The 
efficiency  of  such  regulations  has  been  distrusted  mainly  because 
they  have  seemed  to  exalt  mere  educational  and  abstract  tests 
above  general  business  capacity,  and  even  special  fitness  for  the 
particular  work  in  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  rules  which 
should  be  applied  to  the  management  of  the  public  service  may 
properly  conform,  in  the  main,  to  such  as  regulate  the  conduct  of 
successful  private  business.  Original  appointments  should  be  based 
upon  ascertained  fitness.  The  tenure  of  office  should  be  stable.  Posi- 
tions of  responsibility  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  filled  by  the 
promotion  of  worthy  and  efficient  officers.  The  investigation  of 
all  complaints  and  the  punishment  of  all  official  misconduct  should 
be  prompt  and  thorough.  These  views,  which  I  have  long  held, 
repeatedly  declared,  and  uniformly  applied  when  called  upon  to 
act,  I  find  embodied  in  the  resolution,  which,  of  course,  I  approve. 
I  will  add  that  by  the  acceptance  of  public  office,  whether  high  or 
low,  one  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  escape  any  of  his  responsibil- 
ities as  a  citizen  or  lose  or  impair  any  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and 
that  he  should  enjoy  absolute  liberty  to  think  and  speak  and  act  in 
political  matters  according  to  his  own  will  and  conscience,  provided 
only  that  he  honorably,  faithfully,  and  fully  discharges  aD  his  offi- 
cial duties. 


The  resumption  of  specie  payments,  one  of  the  fruits  of  Repub- 
lican policy,  ba3  brought  the  return  of  abundant  prosperity  and 
the  settlement  of  many  distracting  questions.  The  restoration  of 
sound  money,  the  large  reduction  of  our  public  debt  and  of  the 
burden  of  interest,  the  high  advancement  of  the  public  credit,  all 
attest  the  ability  and  courage  of  the  Republican  party  to  deal  with 
such  financial  problems  as  may  hereafter  demand  solution.  Our 
paper  currency  is  now  as  good  as  gold,  and  silver  is  performing  its 
legitimate  function  for  the  purposes  of  change.  The  principles 
which  should  govern  the  relations  of  these  elements,  of  the  cur- 
rency are  simple  and  clear.  There  must  be  no  deteriorated  coin, 
no  depreciated  paper.  And  every  dollar,  whether  of  metal  or  pa- 
per, should  stand  the  test  of  the  world's  fixed  standard. 

The  value  of  popular  education  can  hardly  be  overstated.  Al- 
though its  interests  must  of  necessity  be  chiefly  confided  to  volun- 
tary effort  and  the  individual  action  of  the  several  States,  they 
should  be  encouraged,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  permits,  by  the 
generous  co-operation  of  the  National  Government.  The  interests 
of  the  whole  country  demand  that  the  advantages  of  our  common 
school  system  should  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  citizen, 
and  that  no  revenues  of  the  nation  or  of  the  States  should  be  de^ 
voted  to  the  support  of  sectarian  schools. 

Such  changes  should  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  and  system  of 
taxation  as  will  relieve  any  overburdened  industry  or  class,  and  en- 
able our  manufacturers  and  artisans  to  compete  successfully  with 
those  of  other  lands. 

The  Government  should  aid  works  of  internal  improvement  na- 
tional in  their  character,  and  should  promote  the  development  of 
our  water-courses  and  harbors  wherever  the  general  interests  of 
commerce  require. 

Four  years  ago,  as  now,  the  nation  stood  at  the  threshold  of  a 
Presidential  election,  and  the  Republican  party,  in  soliciting  a 
continuance  of  its  ascendency,  founded  its  hope  of  success,  not 
upon  its  promises,  but  upon  its  history.  Its  subsequent  course 
has  been  such  as  to  strengthen  the  claims  which  it  then  made  to 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
considerations  more  urgent  than  have  ever  before  existed  forbid 
the  accession  of  its  opponents  to  power.  Their  success,  if  success 
attends  them,  must  chiefly  come  from  the  united  support  of  that 
section  which  sought  the  forcible  disruption  of  the  Union,  and 
which,  according  to  all  the  teachings  of  our  past  history,  will  de- 
mand ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  party  to  whose  triumph  it 
will  have  made  by  far  the  largest  contribution. 

There  is  the  gravest  reason  for  apprehension  that  exorbitant 
claims  upon  the  public  Treasury,  by  no  means  limited  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  already  covered  by  bills  introduced  in  Congress 
within  the  past  four  years,  would  be  successfully  urged  if  the 
Democratic  party  should  succeed  in  supplementing  its  present 
control  of  the  national  legislature  by  electing  the  Executive 
also. 

There  is  danger  in  intrusting  the  control  of  the  whole  law- 
making power  of  the  Government  to  a  party  which  has  in  almost 
every  Southern  State  repudiated  obligations  quite  as  sacred  as 
those  to  which  the  faith  of  the  nation  now  stands  pledged. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  success  awaits  the  Republican  "party,  and 
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that  its  triumph  will  assure  a  just,  economical,  and  patriot  .  ad, 
ministration,  I  am  respectfully,  your  obedient^er™n^RTHgE> 

To  the  Hon.  George  F.  Hoak, 

President  of  the  Republican  National  Convention. 

ISTew  York,  July  15,  1880. 


THE  PLATFORM. 

The  Republican  party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  since  the  Federal  Government  was  first  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  submits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
this  brief  report  of  its  administration  : 

It  suppressed  a  rebellion  which  had  armed  nearly  a  million  of 
men  to  subvert  the  national  authority,  [applause ;  J  it  reconstructed 
the  Union  of  States  with  freedom  instead  of  slavery  as  its  corner- 
stone, [applause;]  it  transformed  4,000,000  human  beings  from  the 
likeness  of  things  to  the  rank  of  citizens,  [applause  ;]  it  relieved 
Congress  from  the  infamous  work  of  hunting  fugitive  slaves,  and 
charged  it  to  see  that  slavery  does  not  exist,  [applause  ;]  it  has 
raised  the  value  of  our  paper  currency  from  38  per  cent,  to  the  par 
of  gold,  [applause ;]  it  has  restored,  upon  a  solid  basis,  payment  la 
coin  of  all  national  obligations,  and  has  given  us  a  currency  abso- 
lutely good  and  equal  in  every  part  of  our  extended  country,  [ap- 
plause •]  it  has  lifted  the  credit  of  the  nation  from  the  point  where 
6  per  cent,  bonds  sold  at  86,  to  that  where  4  per  cent,  bonds  are 
eagerly  sought  at  a  premium,  [applause.]   _  -       „,  nnn 

Under  it«  administration  railways  have  increased  from  31.000 
miles  in  1860  to  more  than  82,000  miles  in  1879.  [Applause.]  Our 
foreign  trade  increased  from  $700,000,000  to  $1,150,000,000  in  the 
sameHtime,  and  our  exports,  which  were  $20,000,000  less  than  our 
imports  in  1860,  were  $265,000,000  more  than  our  imports  in  1879. 
[Applause,  and  cries  of  "Good  1"  "Good  !"]  Without  resorting 
to  loans,  it  has,  since  the  war  closed,  defrayed  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  Government  besides  the  accruing  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  has  disbursed  annually  more  than  $30,000,000  for  sol- 
diers' and  sailors'  pensions.  It  has  paid  $8SO,000,000  of  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and,  by  refunding  the  balance  at  lower  rates,  has  reduced 
the  annual  interest  charge  from  nearly  $150,000,000  to  less  than 
$89,000,000.  All  the  industries  of  the  country  have  revived,  labor 
is  in  demand,  wages  have  increased,  and  throughout  the  entire 
country  there  is  evidence  of  a  coming  prosperity  greater  than  we 
have  ever  enjoyed. 

UPON  THIS  RECORD 
the  Republican  party  asks  for  the  continued  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people,  and  this  convention  submits  for  their  approval 
the  following  statement  of  the  principles  and  purposes  which  will 
continue  to  guide  and  inspire  its  efforts  : 

1st.  We  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  last 
twenty  years  has  been  such  as  to  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  the 
nation ;  that  the  fruits  of  the  costly  victories  which  we  have 
achieved  through  immense  difficulties  should  be  preserved  ;  that 
the  peace  regained  should  be  cherished  ;  that  the  Union  should  be 
perpetuated,  and  that  the  liberty  secured  to  this  generation  should 
be  transmitted  undiminished  to  other  generations;  that  the  order 
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established  and  the  credit  acquired  should  never  be  impaired  ;  that 
the  pensions  promised  should  be  paid  ;  that  the  debt  so  much  re- 
duced should  be  extinguished  by  the  full  payment  of  every  dollar 
thereof ;  that  the  reviving  industries  should  be  further  promoted, 
and  that  the  commerce  already  increasing  should  be  steadily  en- 
couraged. 

2d.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  supreme  law,  and 
not  a  mere  contract.  [Applause.]  Out  of  confederated  States  it 
made  a  sovereign  nation.  Som1  powers  are  denied  to  the  nation, 
while  others  are  denied  to  the  States,  but  the  boundary  between 
the  powers  delegated  and  those  reserved  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
national,  and  not  by  the  State  tribunal.  [Cheers.] 

3d.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left  to  the  care  of  the 
several  States,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Government 
to  aid  that  work  to  the  extent  of  its  constitutional  ability. 
The  intelligence  of  the  nation  is  but  the  aggregate  of  the  intelli- 
gence in  the  several  States,  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation  must 
be  guided,  not  by  the  genius  of  any  one  State,  but  by  the  average 
genius  of  all.  [Applause.] 

4th.  The  Constitution  wisely  forbids  Congress  to  make  any  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,  but  it  is  idle  to  hope  that 
the  nation  can  be  protected  against  the  influence  of  secret  secta- 
rianism, while  each  State  is  exposed  to  its  domination.  We,  there- 
fore, recommend  that  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  lay  the 
same  prohibition  upon  the  Legislature  of  each  State,  and  to  forbid 
the  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools  [Cheers.] 

5th.  We  reaffirm  the  belief  avowed  in  1876  that  the  duties  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  should  so  discriminate  as  to  favor 
American  labor,  [cheers ;]  that  no  further  grants  of  the  public  do- 
main should  be  made  to  any  railway  or  other  corporation;  that 
slavery  having  perished  in  the  States  its  twin  barbarity,  polygamy, 
must  die  in  the  Territories ;  that  everywhere  the  protection  ac- 
corded to  a  citizen  of  American  birth  must  be  secured  to  citizens 
by  American  adoption.  That  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
develop  and  improve  ourseacoast  and  harbors,  but  insist  that  fur- 
ther subsidies  to  private  persons  or  corporations  must  cease, 
[cheers;]  that  the  obligations  of  the  Republic  to  the  men  who 
preserved  its  integrity  in  the  day  of  battle  are  undiminished  by 
the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  since  their  final  victory.  To  do  them 
honor  is  and  shall  forever  be  the  grateful  privilege  and  sacred  duty 
of  the  American  people. 

6th.  Since  the  authority  to  regulate  immigration  and  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  rests  with  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  treaty-making  power,  the  Re- 
publican party,  regarding  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese 
as  a  matter  of  grave  concernment  under  the  exercise  of  both  these 
powers,  would  limit  and  restrict  that  immigration  by  the  enact- 
ment of  such  just,  humane,  and  reasonable  laws  and  treaties  as 
will  produce  that  result. 

7th.  That  the  purity  and  patriotism  which  characterized  the 
earlier  career  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  peace  and  war,  and  which 
guided  the  thoughts  of  our  immediate  predecessors  to  him  for  a 
Presidential  candidate,  have  continued  to  inspiro.  him  in  his  career 
as  Chief  Executive ;  and  that  history  will  accord  to  his  Admin- 
istration the  honors  whicli  are  due  to  an  efficient,  just,  and  cour- 
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teous  discharge  of  the  public  business,  and  will  honor  his  vetoes 
interposed  between  the  pecple  and  attempted  partisan  laws. 
[Cheers.] 

8th.  We  charge  upon  the  Democratic  party  the  habitual  sacri- 
fice of  patriotism  and  justice  to  a  supreme  and  insatiable  lust  for 
office  and  patronage ;  that  to  obtain  possession  of  the  National 
Government  and  control  of  the  place,  they  have  obstructed  all 
efforts  to  promote  the  purity  and  to  conserve  the  freedom  of  the 
suffrage,  and  have  devised  fraudulent  ballots,  and  invented  fraudu- 
lent certification  of  returns ;  have  labored  to  unseat  lawfully 
elected  members  of  Congress  to  secure  at  all  hazards  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives;  have  endeav- 
ored to  occupy  by  force  and  fraud  the  places  of  trust  given  to 
others  by  the  people  of  Maine,  rescued  by  the  courage  and  action 
of  Maine's  patriotic  sons;  have,  by  methods  vicious  in  principle 
and  tyrannical  in  practice,  attached  partisan  legislation  to  appro- 
priation bills  upon  whose  passage  the  very  movement  of  the  Gov- 
ernment depended ;  have  crushed  the  rights  of  the  individual ; 
have  advocated  the  principles  and  sought  the  favor  of  the  rebel- 
lion against  the  nation,  and  have  endeavored  to  obliterate  the 
sacred  memories  and  to  overcome  its  inestimably  valuable  results 
of  nationality  personal  freedom,  and  individual  equality. 

The  equal,  and  steady,  and  complete  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
and  the  protection  of  all  our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  priv- 
ileges and  immunity  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  are  the  first 
duties  of  the  nation.  [Applause.] 

The  dangers  of  a  "  Solid  South"  can  only  be  averted  by  a  faith- 
ful performance  of  every  promise  which  the  nation  has  made  to 
the  citizen.  [Applause.]  The  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  those  who  violate  them,  are  the  only  safe  methods 
by  which  an  enduring  peace  can  be  secured  and  genuine  prosperity 
established  throughout  the  South.  [Applause.]  Whatever  prom- 
ises the  nation  makes  the  nation  must  perform.  A  nation  cannot 
with  safety  relegate  this  duty  to  the  States.  The  "  Solid  South  " 
must  be  divided  by  the  peaceful  agencies  of  the  ballot  and  all 
honest  opinions  must  there  find  free  expression.  To  this  end  the 
honest  voter  must  be  protected  against  terrorism,  violence,  or 
fraud.  [Applause.] 

And  we  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty  and  the  purpose  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  restore  all  the  States  of 
this  Union  to  the  most  perfect  harmony  which  may  be  possible, 
and  we  submit  to  the  practical,  sensible  people  of  these  United 
States  to  say  whether  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  our  country  at  this  time  to  surrender  the  administration 
of  the  National  Government  to  a  party  which  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  existing  policy  under  which  we  are  so  prosperous,  and  thus 
bring  distrust  and  confusion  where  there  is  now  order,  confidence, 
and  hope.  [Applause.] 

The  Republican  party,  adhering  to  the  principles  affirmed  by  its 
last  national  convention  of  respect  for  the  constitutional  rules 
governing  appointments  to  office,  adopts  the  declaration  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  that  the  reform  of  the  civil-service  should  be  thorough, 
radical,  and  complete.  To  this  end  it  demands  the  co-operation 
of  the  legislative  with  the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  thatrpongress  shall  so  legislate  that  fitness,  ascertained 
by  proper  practical  tests,  shall  admit  to  the  public  service. 


V 

4=1. 


S  3?  IC  E]  O  BE 

OF 

GEN.  J  AS.  A.  GARFIELD 

DELIVERED  TO 

THE  "BOYS  IN  BLUE." 

New  York,  August  6,  1880. 


Comrades  of  the  "Boys  in  Blue"  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  New 
York  :  I  cannot  look  upon  this  great  assemblage  and  these  old  vet- 
erans that  have  marched  past  us,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  welcome 
from  our  comrade  who  has  just  spoken,  without  remembering  how 
great  a  thing  it  is  to  live  in  this  Union  and  be  a  part  of  it.  [Applause.] 
This  is  New  York ;  and  yonder,  toward  the  Battery,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years'  ago,  a  young  student  of  Columbia  College  was  arguing 
the  ideas  of  the  American  Bevolution  and  American  union  against 
the  un-American  loyalty  to  monarchy,  of  his  college  president  and 
professors.  By  and  by,  he  went  into  the  patriot  army,  was  placed  on 
the  staff  of  Washington,  [cheers,]  to  tight  the  battles  of  his  country, 
[cheers,]  and  while  in  camp,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old, 
upon  a  drum-head  he  wrote  a  letter  whicli  contained  every  germ  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  That  student, 
soldier,  statesman,  and  great  leader  of  thought,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
of  New  York,  made  this  Republic  glorious  by  his  thinking,  and  left 
his  lasting  impress  upon  this  the  foremost  State  of  the  Union.  [Ap- 
plause.] And  here  on  this  island,  the  scene  of  his  early  triumphs,  we 
gather  to-night,  soldiers  of  the  new  war,  representing  the  same  ideas 
of  union,  having  added  strength  and  glory  to  the  monument  reared 
by  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 

Gentlemen,  ideas  outlive  men ;  ideas  out  live  all  earthly  tilings. 
You  who  fought  in  the  war  for  the  Union  fought  for  immortal  ideas 
and  by  their  might  you  crowned  the  war  with  victory.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] But  victory  was  worth  nothing  except  for  the  truths  that 
were  under  it,  in  it,  and  above  it.  We  meet  to-night  as  comrades  to 
stand  guard  around  the  sacred  truths  for  which  we  fought.  [Loud 
and  prolonged  cheers.]  And  while  we  have  life  to  meet  and  grasp 
the  hand  of  a  comrade,  we  will  stand  by  the  great  truths  of  the  war. 
["Good,"  "good,"  and  loud  cheers.]  Many  convictions  have  sunk 
so  deep  into  our  hearts  that  we  can  never  forget  them.  Think  of  the 
elevating  spirit  of  the  war  itself.  We  gathered  the  boys  from  all 
our  farms  and  shops:and  stores  and  schools  and  homes,  from  all  over 
the  Republic.  They  went  forth  unknown  to  fame,  but  returned  en- 
rolled on  the  roster  of  immortal  heroes.   [Great  applause.]  They 
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went  in  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  of  Henry  at  Agincourt,  of  whom  he 

1  «  For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 

Shall  be  rny  brother  ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition. 

And  it  did  gentle  the  condition  and  elevate  the  heart  of  every 
worthy  soldier  who  fought  for  the  Union,  [applause,]  and  he  shall  he 
our  brother  forevermore.   Another  thing  we  will  remember :  we  will 
remember  our  allies  who  fought  with  us.    Soon  after  the  great  strug- 
gle began,  we  looked  behind  the  army  of  white  rebels,  and  saw  4,000,- 
000  of  black  people  condemned  to  toil  as  slaves  for  our  eneinies;  and 
we  found  that  the  hearts  of  these  4,000,000  were  God-inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  that  they  were  all  our  friends      ApplauseJ  W 
have  seen  white  men  betray  the  dag  and  tight  to  kdl  the  Union;  but 
in  all  thatlong,  dreary  war  we  never  saw  a  traitor  m  a  black  skin.  [£  eat 
cheers.]  Our  comrades  escaping  from  the  starvation  of  prison  tieems 
toourbnesbythelightoftheNorthstar,  never  ^aredto^tertheblack 
man's  cabin  and  ask  for  bread.    ["Good,  good,"  "That's  so,  a 
loud  cheers.]   In  all  that  period  of  suffering  and  danger  no  Union 
soldier  was  ever  betrayed  by  a  black  man  or  woman.   [  Applause,  j 
And  now  that  we  have  made  them  free,  so  long  as  we  bye  we  will 
stand  by  these  black  allies.    [Renewed  applause.]   We  will  stand  by 
them  until  the  sun  of  liberty,  fixed  in  the  firmament  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, shall  shine  with  equal  ray  upon  every  man,  black  or  wnite, 
throughout  the  Union.  [Cheers.]  Fellow-citizens,  fello w- soldiers  in 
this  there  is  the  beneficence  of  eternal  justice,  and  by  it  we  will  stand 
forever.   [Great  applause.]   A  poet  has  said  that  in  ^dividual  bi e 
we  rise  "On  stepping-stones  of  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things  and 
the  Republic  rises  on  the  glorious  achievements  of  its  dead  and  living 
heroes  to  a  higher  and  nobler  national  life.    [Applause.]   We  must 
stand  guard  over  our  past  as  soldiers,  and  over  our  country  as  the  com^ 
mon  heritage  of  all.  [Applause.] 

I  thank  you,  fellow-citizens,  for  this  magnificent  demonstration.  In 
so  far  as  I  represent  in  my  heart  and  life  the  great  doctrines  for  which* 
you  fought,  I  accept  this  demonstration  as  a  tribute  to  my  representa- 
tive character.  [Applause.]  In  the  strength  of  your  hands  in  the 
fervor  of  your  hearts,  iu  the  firmness  of  your  faith,  in  all  that  be- 
tokens greatness  of  manhood  and  nobleness  of  charter,  the  Repub- 
lic finds  its  security  and  glory.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  enter  upon ^con- 
troverted questions.  The  time,  the  place,  the  situation  forbid  it.  1 
respect  the  traditions  that  require  me  to  speak  only  of.  those  themes 
which  elevate  us  all.  Again  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  and  enthu- 
siasm of  your  greeting.    [Tremendous  cheering.] 


Endorsements  from  Prominent  Democrats,  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans,— His  Integrity  beyond  question  with 
Friend  or  Enemy, — The  Credit  Mobilier 
Slander  Refuted. 


ALSO, 


Spptfovkl  of       Viewg         f^e£oM  oi\  tlje 
Question .  of  l^Wiff  by  lading 
f>i(ote(5tioi\i^f^. 


LANCASTER,  PA.  : 
Press  of  Inquirer  P.  &  P.  Co. 
1880. 
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TESTIMONIALS  FROM 


WELL-KNOWN  PUBLIC  MEN  of  BOTI 

TO  HIS  INTEGRITY, 


PARTIES 


The  following  are  specimens  of  the  numerous  praises  and  com- 
pliments paid  to  General  Garfield's  private  character  by 
his  personal  friends  of  both  parties,  and  by  those 
who  officially  investigated  the  Credit 
Mobilier  business : 


"  I  will  tell  you  who  I  think  the  Republicans 
Should  nominate,  and  who  I '  consider  their 
strongest  man  :  he  is  a  true  man,  a  man  of  prin- 
ciple, an  honest  man,  and  would  make  a  good 
President  for  us  all.  Personally,  I  consider  him 
the  best  man  you  could  nominate.  I  refer  to 
Gen.  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio."—  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  candidate  for  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President,  and  formerly  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice  President,  to  a  Republican 
just  before  the  Chicago  Convention. 

"  I  speak  of  the  General  with  entire  sincerity 
and  from  full  knowledge  of  his  character.  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  for  me  to  be  mistaken  in 
him.  I  am  not  a  politician.  I  have  neither  the 
taste  nor  the  time  for  such  occupation.  But  I 
feel  privileged  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  General 
Garfield  is  a  good  man,  an  able  man,  a  hue  man, 
and  a  great  man;  one  of  the  highest  type  of 
Christian  gentlemen.  He  will  not  disappoint 
his  friends  if  he  is  chosen  to  the  exalted  office 
for  which  he  has  been  nominated." — Rev.  Dr. 
Bartholomew,  for  several  years  pastor  of  the 
ehurch  Gen.  Garfield  attends  in  Washington. 

"  I  imagine  that  I  know  something  of  James 
A.  Garfield  from  a  dozen  years  of  acquaintance 
and  nearly  four  years  of  daily  association  in  the 
House.  I  follow  his  Republican  associates  in 
saying  that  those  who  know  him  best  do  more 
than  respect  him — fheylove  him.    They  had 


forgotten  the  Credit  Mobilier  wrangle  and  scandal 
until  the  guerillas  of  the  coming  battle  raked  it 
up.  Their  vehement  answer  is,  He  is  not 
that  kind  of  a  man." — General  and  Congress- 
man Joseph  R.  Hawley. 

"  Gen.  Garfield  was  not  compromised  at  all, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  which  was 
unanimous  in  the  report  that  was  subsequently 
sustained  by  each  of  the  committee  before  the 
House.  At  that  time  the  country  clamored  for 
the  condemnation  of  all  parties  who  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  stock,  the  common  opinion  being 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  member  of  Congress 
to  own  stock  in  a  railroad  and  still  so  separate 
his  private  from  the  public  interests  as  not  to  al- 
low the  former  to  control  his  judgment." — Gen- 
eral N.  P.  Banks,  a  member  of  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier Investigating  Committee. 

"  There  was  nothing  in  the  transaction  which 
in  the 'least  gave  reason  to  distrust  General  Gar- 
field's absolute  integrity.  I  expressed  my  opin- 
ion of  the  absolute  honor  and  integrity  of  Gen. 
Garfield  in  this  matter  years  ago.  No  man, 
Democrat  or  Republican,  who  ever  served  with 
Garfield,  does,  I  think,  doubt  that  he  is  absolutely 
incorruptible." — Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of 
Massachusetts. 

"Oakes  Ames  swears  that  Garfield  got  ten 
shares,  and  Garfield  swears  that  he  did  not  do 
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anything  of  the  kind.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  talk,  but  no  proof  against  him;  and  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  Garfield  gets  out  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  on  the  whole  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  fasten  corruption  at  his 
door." — Senator  Allen  G.  Thurman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Ohio. 

"  Garfield  is  a  good  man,  and  has  always  been 
right." — General  Grant  at  Galena,  on  the  day 
of  the  nomination. 

"  Garfield  is  the  best  man  in  the  Republican 
party." — John  Randolph  Tucker,  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Virginia,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  General  Garfield. 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  I  would  continue  to  re- 
spect and  admit  to  my  intercourse  any  man 
whom  I  believed  guilty  of  a  deliberate  dishonor. 
No.  From  my  knowledge  of  his  character  I 
should  be  decidedly  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
was  deceived  rather  than  guilty,  that  his  ignor- 
ance of  business  affairs  and  methods  was  to  blame 
for  any  error." — ■  Ex- Congressman  Henry  B. 
Payne,  of  Cleveland. 

"  I  know  General  Garfield  personally,  have 
been  on  the  same  committee  with  him,  and  he  is 
a  gentleman  of  good  morals,  social,  clever,  and 
has  a  grand  intellect;  intellectually,  he  has  no 
superior  in  die  House.  He  is  a  good  man,  has 
a  mind  of  inexhaustible  resources,  and  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say  to  detract  from  his  integrity." — 
Congressman  Felton,  Democrat,  of  Georgia. 

"  Our  political  opponents  affect  to  question  his 
personal  integrity  and  purity  of  character,  and  to 
base  their  accusation  upon  the  evidence  taken 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  of  which  I  was 
chairman,  known  as  the  Credit  Mobilier  commit- 
tee. Now  I  desire  to  say  to  the  Convention,  and 
to  all  who  may  feel  any  interest  in  my  opinion  of 
General  Garfield,  that  nothing  which  appeared 
before  that  Committee,  or  which  appears  in  their 
report,  or  any  other  matter  or  tiling  which  ever 
came  to  my  knowledge  in  regard  to  him,  even 
led  me  to  doubt  his  personal  integrity.  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  thoroughly  upright  and  honest  man, 
and  who  would  be  so  under  all  circumstances 
and  against  any  temptation.  The  use  that  is 
being  made  of  my  name,  and  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  which  was  drawn  by  me,  in  my  opin- 
ion, makes  it  proper  for  me  to  express  my  per- 
sonal judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  man." — 
Ex- Congressman  Luke  P.  Poland,  of  Vermont, 
Chairman  of  Credit  Mobilier  Investigating 
Committee. 

"  I  believe  that  Mr.  Garfield  is  an  honest  man, 
and  if  any  charges  shall  be  made  against  him 
during  the  campaign,  which  I  hope  there  will 
not,  I  want  to  give  you  my  word,  from  what 
little  I  know  of  him,  that  he  is  a  good -principled 
man;  and  if  he  is  beaten  for  President,  I  hope  it 
will  be  upon  loftier  grounds  than  any  personal 
charges  of  that  kind." — Hon.  John  T.  Stone- 
man,  of  Iowa,  a  life-long  Democrat. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  investigation  con- 
cerning Mr.  Ames'  use  of  the  Credit  Mobilier, 
I  believed  that  General  Garfield  was  free  from 
all  guilty  connection  with  that  business.  This 


opinion  was  founded  not  merely  on  my  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity,  but  on  some  special 
knowledge  of  his  case.  I  assert  unhesitatingly 
that,  whatever  General  Garfield  may  have  done 
or  forborne  to  do,  he  acted  in  profound  ignorance 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  thing  which 
Mr.  Ames  was  proposing  to  sell.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  to  be  taken 
into  a  ring  organized  for  the  purpose  of  defraud- 
ing the  public,  nor  did  he  know  that  the  stock 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  anything  which 
came  or  could  come  within  the  legislative  juris- 
diction of  Congress.  The  case  against  him  lacks 
the  scienter,  which  alone  constitutes  guilt." — 
Judge  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  Defnocrat,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Garfield  himself, 
Judge  Black  says: — "You  will  pardon  me,  I 
am  sure,  for  referring  to  this  affair ;  you  are  the 
last  man  upon  whom  I  would  make  a  personal 
poir  t,  and  I  could  not  do  it  here  if  I  would  try, 
for  the  conviction  I  have  often  expressed  remains 
unchanged,  that  your  integrity  was  not  stained  by 
such  connection  as  you  had  with  that  business." 

From  Don  Piatt s  (Dem.)  Washington  Cap- 
ital: — Garfield  holds  to-day  the  honored  position 
of  being  the  only  poor  man  among  the  political 
leaders. 

From  Watterson  (Dem.),  Editor  Courier- 
Journal: — He  would  NOT  DO  A  DISHONEST  ACT 
for  his  own  sake  or  its  own  sake. 

From  Judge  J.  S.  Black  : — If  he  would  carry 
the  principles  which  regulate  his  private  life  into 
his  public  conduct,  he  would  make  the  best 
Chief  Magistrate  we  have  ever  had. 

From  the  A'.  K  World,  May  jo,  i8j2.  — 
In  the  midst  of  the  organized  carnival  of  corrup- 
tion which  has  been  going  on  now  so  many  weary 
months  and  years  at  Washington,  it  is  really  satis- 
factory to  catch  glimpses  now  and  then  of  hon- 
esty for  honesty's  sake,  and  widiout  consid- 
eration of  party.  General  Garfield,  of  Ohio, 
is -a  Republican  of  Republicans,  but  it  is  his 
simple  due,  which  we  gladly  pay  him,  to  admit 
that  HE  has  done  more  than  any  other 
single  member  of  his  PARTY,  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  to  show  that  it  is  not  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  act  with  a  Congressional  ma- 
jority, and  yet  to  keep  his  self-respect  and 

THE  RESPECT  OF  HONEST  MEN. 

The  celebrated,  if  not  notorious,  William 
Springer,  Democratic  Congressman  of  Illinois, 
bore  the  following  testimony  : 

"  I  know  Jas.  A.  Garfield  by  being  with  him 
in  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  for  years,  and  I 
know  there  is  no  Republican  in  that  party  abler 
than  he.  I  see  that  the  newspapers  are  making 
charges  against  his  character,  but,  my  friends,  / 
can  not  say  they  are  in  any  wise  true." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Democratic),  after  Gar- 
field's nomination,  said  of  him  : 

"  Unlike  Blaine  and  Sherman,  he  has  not  made 
a  great  fortune  through  his  public  services.  He 
was  a  man  of  inexpensive  habits,  of  orderly  life, 
and  it  is  believed  of  moderate  fortune.  //  would 
be  hard  to  convince  his  Congressional  associates 
of  any  party  that  he  was  not  an  honest  man  in 
a  pecuniary  sense." 
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But  among  the  most  pointed  things  said  on  this 
subject,  are  the  words  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens, 
who  gave  his  testimony  thus  : 

"As  to  the  Credit  Mobilier  matters,  with 
which  General  Garfield  has  been  charged,  I  be- 
lieve he  was  altogether  innocent  of  them.  It 
will  not  do  for  the  Democratic  party  to  throw 
mud  at  General  Garfield,  because  if  they  do  they 
will  elect  him."  ■ 

This  testimony  is  all  from  political  opponents, 
from  men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  councils 
of  the  Democratic  party,  who  have  known  Gar- 
field for  years,  and  in  the  light  of  these  words 
every  shameless  traducer  of  the  honored  General 
ought  henceforth  to  hold  his  tongue  and  retire  to 
some  hiding  place,  to  conceal  himself  from  the 
scorn  that  awaits  the  willful  slanderer. 

The  New  York  Bulletin,  the  great  financial 
newspaper  of  the  country,  having  no  partisan 
affinities,  thus  speaks  of  General  Garfield's  finan- 
cial record  :  "  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  in 
politics  than  if  General  Garfield  is  elected,  there 
will  be,  during  his  administration,  no  change  in 
the  financial  policy  of  the  nation.  We  have 
already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  General 
Garfield,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  by  simply 
standing  on  his  financial  record,  made  the  most 
positive  and  definite  declaration  possible  for  him 
to  make  as  to  what  his  policy  would  be,  for  his 
record  is  public  and  unbroken  for  fifteen  years, 
and  it  is  synonymous  with  Republican 
administration.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  he 
says  :  '  On  the  subject  of  national  finances,  my 
views  have  been  so  frequently  and  fully  expressed 
that  little  is  needed  in  the  way  of  additional 
statement.'  Only  when  one  comes  to  review  the 
financial  utterances  of  General  Garfield  is  the 
force  of  the  above  apparent.  Then  it  is  seen  that 
it  simply  points  to  a  record  which  is  in  itself  the 
most  absolute  guarantee  possible  for  the  future. 
We  will  bring  together  the  salient  points  of  some 
of  his  speeches  in  Congress.  This  part  of  his 
financial  record  alone  would  fill  a  large  volume, 
as  he  appears  to  have  spoken  more  fully  than 
any  one  else  on  every  matter  relating  to  national 
finances  that  has  come  before  Congress  since  the 
war." 


KIL,PA.TRICK'S   TRIBUTE  TO 
G  ARFIEJLD. 

In  a  late  speech  General  Judson  Kilpatrick,  the 
gallant  soldier  and  stalwart  Irish  Republican, 
paid  the  following  eloquent  and  thrilling  tribute 
to  General  Garfield : 

"  I  love  to  dwell  upon  the  nomination  of  both. 
General  Garfield  is  an  exemplification  of  Repub- 
lican institutions.  I  saw  him  as  a  boy  of  7,  run- 
ning errands  for  his  widowed  mother.  I  saw 
him  on  the  tow-path  at  13,  earning  money  to  buy 
books.  A  little  later  I  saw  him  sweeping  out  the 
school-house  and  working  at  the  bench  to  pay  his 
tuition.  I  saw  him  shoulder  a  musket  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier.  I  saw  him  at  Chickamauga  ride 
three  miles  through  a  living  hell  to  bring  word  to 
Thomas  to  hold  the  left  until  the  main  body  could 
retreat  to  Chattanooga,  and  I  saw  him  with  the 
flag  of  his  country  waving  in  his  hand,  hurl  him- 


self against  the  rebels  until  they  scattered  like 
chaff.  I  saw  him  in  Congress  battling  for  the 
principles  for  which  he  would  have  died,  and  I'll 
see  him  again  on  the  4th  of  March,  riding  with 
Chester  A.  Arthur  in  an  open  barouche  in  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  and  amid  the  thunder  of  artil- 
lery, the  waving  of  hats,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
multitude,  I'll  see  him  seated  in  the  chair  of. 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  I'll  hear  the  nation 
cry,  'Amen,  Glory  be  to  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.'  " 

IETTER  FROM  PROF.  M.  C.  TYLER. 


The  Situation  Reviewed  by  Him  — The 
Success  of  the  Democrats  a  National 
Disaster— Those  Who  Tried  to  De- 
stroy not  to  be  Trusted — 
General  Garfield's 
Integrity. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  following  letter  from 
Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Professor  of  English  literature 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  so  clearly  ex- 
presses the  views  of  educators  and  intelligent 
men  generally  throughout  the  country,  that  I  ask 
for  it  a  place  in  your  columns.  An  old  school- 
mate whom  I  had  not  met  for  fifteen  years,  called 
on  me  on  Saturday,  and,  in  discussing  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  his  State  (Maryland),  says  he 
hopes  the  people  of  the  North  will  not  mistake 
the  temper  of 'the  South ;  that  they  are  even  more 
disloyal  and  determined  to  rule  or  ruin  than  they 
were  twenty  years  ago.  If  they  get  control  of 
the  Federal  government  now,  there  will  be  no 
hope  of  a  fair  election  for  many  years  to  come. 
Respectfully, 

August  23,  1S80.  George  L.  Maris. 

Harvard  College  Library,  \ 
Cambridge,  August  9,  18S0.  J 
My  Dear  Sir  : — Your  letter  of  July  30,  for- 
warded from  Ann  Arbor,  has  at  last  found  me 
here. 

As  you  were  informed  by  the  gentleman  whom 
you  mention,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  some 
work  as  a  speaker  for  the  good  cause  in  the  pres- 
ent campaign ;  for  I  have  felt  all  along  that  this 
is  a  time  when  no  member  of  the  Republican 
party  should  be  content  with  the  position  of  a 
merely  honorary  and  non-combatant  member- 
ship. Were  I  free  to  follow  the  promptings  of 
my  judgment  and  of  my  conscience,  I  should 
now  instantly  accept  your  invitation,  and  should 
place  my  services  at  your  disposal. 

It  is  a  real  disappointment  to  me,  however,  that 
I  am  not  free  to  do  this.  I  am  here  at  hard  labor 
on  this  old  library,  engaged  during  my  whole 
vacation  on  researches  for  a  literary  work,  to  the 
rapid  completion  of  which  I  am  so  strictly 
pledged  that  I  cannot  honorably  undertake  any 
labor  that  would  interfere  with  it. 

But  in  this  great  battle  I  confess  I  envy  the  men 
who  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  front.  I  use  no 
catch-words  for  partisanship,  when  I  say  that  I 
sincerely  think  that  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  present  canvass  would  be  a  national 
disaster.  That  party  has  no  title  to  our  confi- 
dence, but  every  possible  title  to  our  distrust; 
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and  I  feel  that  there  are  just  now  too  many  great 
interests  at  stake — interests  relating  to  the  very 
integrity  of  the  nation,  and  to  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  people  now  and  hereafter — for 
us  to  dare  to  take  the  risk  of  confiding  all  these 
things  to  a  party  with  a '  record  so  smirched. 
Surely  in  private  life  we  should  not  commit  such 
a  folly.  No  sane  merchant  would  be  likely  to 
appoint  as  the  custodian  of  his  goods  and  his 
safe-key,  a  clerk  who  had  been  caught  in  the  act 
of  robbing  his  store  and  setting  it  on  fire,  at  the 
same  time  dismissing  from  his  service  the  very 
clerk  whose  fidelity  alone  had  prevented  the  at- 
tempted burglary  and  arson  from  being  success- 
ful. 

Aside  from  all  considerations  of  political  prin- 
ciple which  move  me  to  desire  the  success  of  the 
Republican  party  this  year,  I  admit  that  I  am 
affected  by  one  consideration  of  a  personal  char- 
acter, namely,  great  admiration  for  Gen.  Garfield. 
I  regard  him  as  a  man  not  only  of  great  purity 
and  firmness  of  character,  but  of  real  genius  for 
statesmanship,  and  of  genius  trained  by  books 
and  by  experience.  I  doubt  if  America  has  ever 
had  another  statesman  at  once  abler  and  more 
accomplished.  It  has  often  been  a  reproach 
npon  our  political  system  that  it  leads  to  the  se- 
lection of  second-class  men  for  the  first-class 
offices.  In  the  election  of  Gen.  Garfield  we  are 
going  to  offer  a  brilliant  contradiction  to  this 
statement. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  letter,  and  with 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  noble  labors, 
I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

Moses  Coit  Tyler. 
The  Hon.  II.  P.  Baldwin,  Chairman  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Central  Committee. 

GARFIELD'S  RECORD. 


His  Career  During1  the  Past  Thirty-live 
1  ears. 


At  14  he  was  at  work  at  a  carpenter's  bench. 
At  16  he  was  a  boatman  on  the  Ohio  canal. 
At  1 8  he  was  studying  in  the  Chester,  Ohio, 
Seminary. 

At  21  he  was  teaching  in  one  of  Ohio's  com- 
mon schools,  pushing  forward  with  his  own 
studies  at  the  same  time. 

At  24  he  entered  Williams  College. 

At  26  he  graduated  from  Williams  with  the 
highest  honors  of  his  class. 

At  27  he  was  tutor  at  Hiram  College,  Ohio. 

At  28  he  was  Principal  of  Hiram  College. 

At  29  he  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Senate — 
the  youngest  member  of  that  body. 

At  31  he  was  Colonel  of  the  42d  Ohio  regi- 
ment. 

At  3 1  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade, 
routed  the  rebels  under  Humphrey  Marshall, 
helped  General  Buell  in  his  fight  at  Pittsburg 
Landing,  played  a  prominent  part  at  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  and  in  the  important  movement  along 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad. 

At  32  he  was  appointed  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  participated  in  the 
campaign  in  Middle  Tennessee  and  in  the  nota- 


ble battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major  General. 

At  33  he  was  in  Congress,  the  successor  of 
Joshua  R.  Giddings. 

At  48,  having  been  continuously  in  Congress 
since  he  was  33,  he  was.  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate. 

At  49  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.   

MILITARY  INTERFERENCE  AT 
ELECTIONS. 
[From  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  June 
11,  1879,  by  General  James  A.  Garfield.] 

I  once  voted  at  an  election  where  there  was 
very  serious  military  interference.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1862,  under  the  heights'  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  near  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  when  five 
thousand  Ohio  soldiers,  under  the  laws  of  that 
State,  were  permitted  to  vote  ;  I,  in  company 
with  my  comrades,  voted  for  a  Governor  of  Ohio. 

While  we  were  voting,  the  shell  from  the  bat- 
teries of  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States  were 
bursting  over  our  heads,  and  some  of  our  voters 
were  killed  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
of  suffrage  as  citizens  of  Ohio.  That  was  the 
only  military  interference  with  elections  that  I 
ever  witnessed.  [Applause  on  the  Republican 
side.]  Now,  it  was  to  prevent  that  kind  of 
military  interference  that  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  war  kept  off  the  armed 
enemies  of  the  United  States  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky  and  in  other  border  States,  while 
elections  were  being  held  there.  And  in  order 
that,  in  the  performance  of  that  necessary 
duty,  they  might  not  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  elections  and  the  right  of  citizens,  the  act  of 
February,  1865,  was  passed  while  our  guns  were 
yet  smoking,  and  while  we  were  yet  in  line  of 
battle.  Even  in  that  act  it  was  provided,  under 
the  severest  penalties  of  criminal  law,  that  no 
officer,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  should  interfere 
with  the  right  of  any  man  to  vote,  or  should 
undertake  to  prescribe  qualifications  for  a  voter. 

Now,  I  say  that  the  act  of  1865  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  civil  liberty,  restraining  our  armies  from 
doing  any  wrong  or  committing  any  outrage. 
And  in  that  act  there  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  our  legislation  connected  with  the 
army  the  expression  "  to  keep  the  peace  at  the 
polls."  And  even  there  it  is  used  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  that  the  law  does  not  make  it  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  and  fine  for  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Government  to  "  keep  the  peace  at  the 
polls,"  or  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  in  that  law  refers  to  the 
use  of  the  army  as  an  ordinary  police  force.  The 
marshals  and  their  deputies  are  the  police  force 
of  the  United  States.  Our  army  is  governed  by 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  is  always  used 
as  an  army  when  it  is  ordered  to  execute  the  laws. 

The  proposition  to  use  our  army  as  a  police,  to 
send  the  soldiers  out  and  station  them  one  by  one 
at  the  polls  to  run  the  election  as  a  police,  is  a 
fiction  so  absurd  that  I  trust  no  man  on  this  side 
of  the  House  will  give  the  least  color  to  the  as- 
sumption that  he  favors  it  by  holding  that  this 
sixth  section  repeals,  suspends,  or  modifies  any 
existing  statute. 


GARFIELD  AND  THE  TARIFF. 


HIS  VIEWS  CLEARLY  SET  FORTH. 


He  is  Endorsed  by  Protectionists. 


!H©  Favors  Protective, 

Revenue  Tariffs. 


The  charge  is  freely  and  frequently  made  that 
General  Garfield  is  a  Revenue  Tariff  man,  that 
lie  has  frequently  antagonized  Protectionists  by 
his  speeches  and  votes  in  Congress,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Cobden  club,  and  hence  at  heart  a 
Free  Trader.  That  all  these  statements  are  utterly 
false  we  will  clearly  prove.  He  was  elected  to  a 
complimentary  membership  in  the  Cobden  club 
without  his  privity  or  knowledge,  because  of  a 
speech  delivered  by  him,  not  on  the  tariff,  but  on 
finances.  The  following  letter  from  General 
Garfield  clearly  sets  forth  this  fact.  It  was  writ- 
ten long  before  he  thought  of  a  Presidential  nom- 
ination: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  15,  1879. 
Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  12th  inst.,  inclosing 
a  slip  from  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  is  received. 
The  writer  of  that  article  is  either  stupidly 
ignorant  or  a  wilful  falsifier.  I  have  voted  for 
every  Republican  tariff  bill  which  has  passed  the 
House  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  it.  I 
have  made  at  least  four  elaborate  speeches  on  the 
tariff  since  I  have  been  in  Congress,  besides  nu- 
merous short  speeches  in  debates.  My  first  full 
speech  on  the  subject  was  in  1866,  the  second  in 
1870,  the  third  and  fourth  in  1878.  I  have  been 
recognized  for  several  years  past  as  the  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  on  this  subject,  and  every 
Republican  member  of  the  House  knows  my  po- 
sition, and,  as  I  believe,  approves  it.  In  1868,  I 
made  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments,  in  which  I  discussed  elaborately 
the  doctrines  of  money  and  the  obligation  of  the 
nation  to  pay  its  debt.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  sent  some  copies  of  that  speech  to  our 
ministers  in  London,  believing  that  it  would 
strengthen  our  credit  abroad.  John  Bright  re- 
ceived a  copy,  and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he 
had  me  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
"  Cobden  Club."  I  had  never  before  heard  of 
this  club,  and  up  to  that  time  Charles  Sumner 
was  the  only  member  of  Congress  who  had  ever 
been  thus  complimented.  Some  years  after  that 
I  learned  that  the  Cobden  Club  believed  in  free 
trade,  as  nearly  all  Englishmen  do;  but,  of  course, 


I  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  belief.  This 
matter  has  been  repeatedly  explained  in  the  iron 
districts,  and  it  is  fully  understood  by  our  leading 
iron  men.  I  represent  one  of  the  heaviest  iron 
districts  in  Ohio,  and  in  Mahoning  county,  where 
the  largest  mills  and  furnaces  are  situated,  I  ran 
ahead  of  the  State  and  county  ticket  last  year, 
and  I  have  the  support  of  almost  every  intelli- 
gent manufacturer  of  the  district.  I  write  this 
freely,  that  you  may  understand  how  entirely 
without  foundation  the  article  is  in  the  Dispatch. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Garfield. 

That  he  has,  at  any  time,  antagonized  Protec- 
tive tariffs,  in  the  interest  of  Revenue  tariffs,  or 
free  trade,  may  be  equally  explicitly  denied.  The 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  As- 
sociation is  the  recognized  Protectionist  publica-- 
tion  of  this  country.    It  says  : 

"  General  Garfield's  tariff  record  having  been 
made  a  subject  of  discussion  since  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  it  is  both  just  and  proper  that 
we  should  state  that  the  Protectionists  of  the 
country,  who  have  kept  watch  over  tariff  legisla- 
tion during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  who  have 
assisted  to  shape  and  maintain  the  present  tariff, 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  tariff  votes  and 
speeches.  They  and  all  other  Protectionists  have 
indeed  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  to  him  for 
valuable  assistance  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Home 
Industry  when  it  was  in  serious  peril  from  Free 
Trade  attacks.  His  votes  and  speeches  have 
been  uniformly  and  consistently  in  favor  of  the 
Protective  policy." 

The  Bulletin  then  gives  a  synopsis  of  his 
entire  tariff  record,  as  follows  : 

His  first  tariff  speech  in  Congress  was  made  in 
1866.  In  this  speech  he  carefully  defined  his 
position  on  the  question  of  Protection  as  follows  : 

"  I  hold  that  a  properly  adjusted  competition 
between  home  and  foreign  products  is  the  best 
gauge  by  which  to  regulate  international  trade. 
Duties  should  be  so  high  that  otir  manufacturers 
can  fairly  compete  with  the  foreign  product,  but 
not  so  high  as  to  enable  them  to  drive  out  the 
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foreign  article,  enjoy  a  monopoly  ot  the  trade, 
and  regulate  the  price  as  they  please.  This  is 
my  doctrine  of  Protection.  If  Congress  pursues 
this  line  of  policy  steadily,  we  shall,  year  by  year, 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  basis  of  Free  Trade, 
because  we  shall  be  more'  nearly  able  to  compete 
with  other  nations  on  equal  terms.  I  am  for  a 
Protection  that  leads  to  ultimate  Free  Trade.  I 
am  for  that  Free  Trade  which  can  only  be  achieved 
through  a  reasonable  Protection." 

His  next  tariff  speech  was  in  1870,  on  the 
Schenck  tariff  bill,  in  which  he  advocated  a 
moderate  reduction  of  tariff  duties  to  secure  our 
protective  tariff  from  radical  change.  This  bill 
reduced  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  from  $9  to  $7,  the 
revenue  tariff  advocates  urging  a  reduction  to  $5. 
General  Garfield  opposed  them,  but  favored  the 
$7  reduction.  In  1872  there  was  another  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff,  but  in  1875  this  was  restored, 
General  Garfield  voting  for  the  increase.  In 
1876  the  Wood  tariff  bill  was  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  It  was  a  Democratic  revenue  tariff 
scheme.  General  Garfield  opposed  it,  speaking 
at  length.    Among  other  things,  he  said  : 

"  I  would  have  die  duty  so  adjusted  that  every 
great  American  industry  can  fairly  live  and 
make  fair  profits.  The  chief  charges  I  make 
against  tiiis  bill  is  that  it  seeks  to  cripple  the 
Protective  features  of  the  law." 

Pie  further  said,  in  concluding  his  speech  : 

"  A  bill  so  radical  in  its  character,  so  danger- 
ous to  our  business  prosperity,  would  work  infi- 
nite mischief  at  this  time,  when  the  country  is 
just  recovering  itself  from  a  long  period  of 
depression  and  getting  again  upon  solid  ground, 
just  coming  out  of  the  wild  sea  of  panic  and 
distress  which  has  tossed  us  so  long. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  that  22  per  cent,  of  all 
the  laboring  people  of  this  country  are  artisans 
engaged  in  manufactures.  Their  culture  has 
been  fostered  by  our  tariff  laws.  It  is  their  pur- 
suits and  the  skill  which  they  have  developed 
that  produced  the  glory  of  our  Centennial  exhibi- 
tion. To  them  the  country  owes  the  splendor  of 
the  position  it  holds  before  the  world,  more  than 
to  any  other  equal  number  of  our  citizens.  If 
this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  strikes  down  their 
occupation,  and  throws  into  the  keenest  distress 
the  brightest  and  best  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion. • 

"  When  the  first  paragraph  has  been  read,  I 
will  propose  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 
If  the  Committee  will  do  that,  we  can  kill  the  bill 
to-day." 

This  he  did,  killing  the  bill. 

The  next  Democratic  move  was  to  develop  the 
Wood  tariff  of  1878,  and  this  was  repeated  in 
1880.  In  the  former,  General  Garfield  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  on  the  Protective  side,  and 
made  an  elaborate  speech.  In  the  latter  year — 
May,  1880 — he  drew  up  the  minority  report, 
which  was  signed  by  Judge  Kelley  and  others, 
in  opposition  to  the  Wood  tariff  bill.  In  his 
speech  in  1878,  he  said  : 

"  I  freely  admit  that  revenue  is  the  primary 
object  of  taxation.  That  object  is  attained  by 
existing  law.  But  it  is  an  incidental  and  vitally 
important  object  of  the  law  to  keep  in  healthy 


growth  those  industries  which  are  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  country.  *  *  *  * 

"  So  important,  in  my  view,  is  the  ability  ol 
the  nation  to  manufacture  all  these  articles 
necessary  to  arm,  equip,  and  clothe  our  people, 
that  if  it  could  not  be  secured  in  any  other  way,  1 
would  vote  to  pay  money  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  to  maintain  Government  iron  and  steel, 
woolen  and  cotton  mills,  at  whatever  cost.  Were 
we  to  neglect  these  great  interests,  and  depend 
upon  other  nations,  in  what  a  condition  of  help- 
lessness would  we  find  ourselves  when  we  should 
be  again  involved  in  war  with  the  very  nations 
on  whom  we  were  depending  to  furnish  us  these 
supplies  ?  The  system  adopted  by  our  fathers  is 
wiser,  for  it  so  encourages  the  great  national 
industries  as  to  make  it  possible  at  all  times  for 
our  people  to  equip  themselves  for  war,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  their  intelligence  and 
skill,  so  as  to  make  them  better  fitted  for  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 
We  provide  for  the  common  defence  by  a  system 
which  promotes  the  general  welfare." 

"  The  worst  evil  which  has  afflicted  the  interests 
of  American  artisans  and  manufacturers,  has  been 
the  tendency  to  extremes  in  our  tariff  legislation. 
Our  history  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  a  rep- 
etition of  the  same  mistake.  One  party  comes 
into  power,  and  believing  that  a  protective  tariff 
is  a  good  thing,  establishes  a  fair  rate  of  duty. 
Not  content  with  that,  they  say  :  '  This  works 
well,  let  us  have  more  of  it.'  And  they  raise 
the  rates  still  higher,  and  perhaps  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  national  interest. 

"  Every  additional  step  in  that  direction  increases 
the  opposition  and  threatens  the  stability  of  the 
whole  system.  When  the  policy  of  increase 
is  pushed  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  popular  re 
action  sets  in  ;  the  opposite  party  gets  into  power, 
and  cuts  down  the  high  rates.  Not  content  with 
reducing  the  rates  that  are  unreasonable,  they  at- 
tack and  destroy  the  whole  protective  system. 
Then  follows  a  deficit  in  the  Treasury,  the  de- 
struction of  manufacturing  interests,  until  the 
reaction  again  sets  in,  the  free  traders  are  over- 
thrown, and  a  protective  system  is  again  estab- 
lished. In  not  less  than  four  distinct  periods 
during  the  last  fifty  years  has  this  sort  of  revolu- 
tion taken  place  in  our  industrial  system.  Our 
great  national  industries  have  thus  been  tossed  up 
and  down  between  two  extremes  of  opinion. 
What  is  the  point  of  stable  equilibrium  ?  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  this  :  A  rate  so  high  that  for- 
eign producers  cannot  flood  our  markets  and 
break  down  our  home  manufacturers,  but  not  so 
high  as  to  keep  them  altogether  out,  enabling  our 
manufacturers  to  combine  and  raise  the  prices, 
nor  so  high  as  to  stimulate  an  unnatural  and  un- 
healthy growth  of  manufactures. 

"  In  other  words,  I  would  have  the  duty  so 
adjusted  that  every  great  American  industry  can. 
fairly  live  and  make  fair  profits ;  and  yet  so  low, 
that  if  our  manufacturers  attempted  to  put  up 
prices  unreasonably,  the  competition  from  abroad 
would  come  in  and  bring  down  prices  to  a  fair 
rate.  Such  a  tariff  I  believe  will  be  supported 
by  the  great  majority  of  Americans.  We  are  not 
far  from  having  such  a  tariff  in  our  present  law." 
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Judge  Kelley,  long  an  honored  member  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  Protectionist  of  the  most  unbending 
type,  says  of  General  Garfield :  "  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  General  Garfield  as  a  Protectionist. 
He  was  educated  at  Williams  College,  the  Pro- 
fessors of  which  have  always  found  it  easier  to 
accept  formulas  that  were  prepared  for  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  than  to  study  the  necessities  of  their 
country  and  formulate  a  system  of  national  econ- 
omy or  social  science  adapted  to  its  wants.  It  is 
their  pride  to  continue  to  teach,  under  cover  of 
scholastic  authority,  dogmas  that  were  formulated 
in  the  interest  of  a  country  whose  industries  are 
developed  and  whose  capital  is  superabundant. 
He  was  trained  in  this  school,  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  me  before  he  had  been  in  Congress 
two  months,  he  said :  '  I  cannot  escape  from  the 
abstract  teachings  of  free  trade.  It  is  part  of  my 
religion,  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  means  of  pro- 
moting fraternity  among  men  and  concord  be- 
tween nations.  But  when  I  come  to  deal  with  it 
as  a  practical  question.  I  find  that  I  cannot  apply 
its  theories  without  detriment  to  established  and 
growing  industries  and  the  vested  rights  of  my 
countrymen.  Hence  you  will  find  that  my  votes 
and  my  abstract  theories  will  almost  always  be  at 
variance."  The  tariff  was  not  then  under  dis- 
cussion in  Congress  or  before  the  country,  and 
did  not  become  an  important  question  until 
some  years  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

"  The  conversation  with  General  Garfield  above 
quoted  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  me, 
and  I  watched  his  course  on  that  bill,  and  heard 
him  make  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  that  were 
made  in  its  support.  Again,  in  1872,  all  that  he 
said  and  did  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  satisfied 
my  utmost  hopes ;  and  now  for  four  years  he  and 
I  have  been  fellow-members  on  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  and  his  course  has  been 
uniformly  such  as  to  satisfy  me  as  a  protectionist. 
He  is  a  practical  man,  with  whom  dogmas  yield 
before  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  is  now  a 
believer  in  national  economy  as  contradistin- 
guished from  British  free  trade,  and  of  a  social 
economy  such  as  Henry  C.  Carey  taught,  and 
which  will  secure  to  the  laboring  people  a  fair 
portion  of  what  they  produce,  against  a  political 
economy  the  great  end  and  aim  of  which  is  to 
produce  goods  cheaply,  however  the  struggle  for 
cheapness  may  sacrifice  the  hopes,  the  comforts, 
or  the  life  of  the  laborer.  Yes,  General  Gar- 
field's record  as  a  protectionist  is  entirely  satis- 
factory to  me.  Let  those  who  doubt  General 
Garfield's  fidelity  to  our  industries  because  as  an 
inexperienced  young  man  he  accepted  the  teach- 
ings of  his  college  professors,  and  the  British  au- 
thorities under  whose  cover  they  taught,  remem- 
ber that  Henry  C.  Carey  wrote  many  volumes  in 
defense  of  free  trade,  and  became  a  convert  to 
protection  while  preparing  a  further  defense  of 
that  system,  and  that  it  required  three  years  of 
labor  on  his  part,  namely,  from  1857  to  i860,  to 
thoroughly  convert  his  disciple,  William  D.  Kel- 
ley, from  tht  free  trade  theories  he  had  long 
cherished  to  the  better  ones  of  protection  he  is 
now  proclaiming.  General  Garfield  and  I  have 
had  many  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the  House  ; 
they  have  been  on  questions  of  currency  and 


funding;  but  on  the  question  of  protecting  Amer- 
ican labor  there  has  never  been  room  for  discus- 
sion between  us." 


"  Headquarters,  Eighteenth  Brigade,  "t 
Paintville,  Ky.,  Jan.  16,  1862.  J 

"Citizens  of  the  Sandy  Valley  : — I  have  come 
among  you  to  restore  the  honor  of  the  Union, 
and  to  bring  back  the  Old  Banner  which  you  all 
once  loved,  but  which,  by  the  machinations  of 
evil  men,  and  by  mutual  misunderstanding,  has 
been  dishonored  among  you.  To  those  who  are 
in  arms  against  the  Federal  Government  I  offer 
only  the  alternative  of  battle  or  unconditional 
surrender ;  but  to  those  who  have  taken  no  part 
in  this  war,  who  are  in  no  way  aiding  or  abet- 
ting the  enemies  of  the  Union,  even  to  those  who 
hold  sentiments  adverse  to  the  Union,  but  yet 
give  no  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies,  I  offer 
the  full  protection  of  the  Government,  both  ir 
their  persons  and  property. 

"  Let  those  who  have  been  seduced  away  from 
the  love  of  their  country,  to  follow  after  and  aid 
the  destroyers  of  our  peace,  lay  down  their  arms, 
return  to  their  homes,  bear  true  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  they  also  shall  enjoy 
like  protection.  The  army  of  the  Union  wages 
no  war  of  plunder,  but  comes  to  bring  back  the 
prosperity  of  peace.  Let  all  peace-loving  citi- 
zens who  have  fled  from  their  homes  return,  and 
resume  again  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  industry. 
If  citizens  have  suffered  from  any  outrages  by  the 
soldiers  under  my  command,  I  invite  them  to 
make  known  their  complaints  to  me,  and  their 
wrongs  shall  be  redressed,  and  the  offenders 
punished.  I  expect  the  friends  of  the  Union  in 
this  valley  to  banish  from  among  them  all  private 
feuds,  and  to  let  a  liberal:minded  love  of  country 
direct  their  conduct  towards  those  who  have  been 
so  sadly  estranged  and  misguided.  I  hope  that 
these  days  of  turbulence  may  soon  end,  and  the 
better  days  of  the  Republic  may  soon  return. 
"(  Signed.  V  J.  A.  Garfield. 

"Colonel  Commanding  Brigade." 


"  Headquarters  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  January  20,  1862. 

"General  Order,  Aro.  4a. 

"  The  General  commanding  takes  occasion  to 
thank  Colonel  Garfield  and  his  troops  for  their 
successful  campaign  against  the  rebel  force  under 
General  Marshall  on  the  Big  Sandy,  and  their 
gallant  conduct  in  battle.  They  have  overcome 
formidable  difficulties  in  the  character  of  the 
country,  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season;  and,  without  artillery, 
have  in  several  engagements,  terminating  with 
the  battle  on  Middle  Creek  on  the  10th  inst., 
driven  the  enemy  from  his  intrenched  positions, 
and  forced  him  back  into  the  mountains  with  the 
loss  of  a  large  amount  of  baggage  and  stores,  and 
many  of  his  men  killed  or  captured. 

"  These  services  have  called  into  action  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  soldier — fortitude,  persever- 
ance, courage.    By  command  of  General  Buell. 

"  James  B.  Fry,  A.  A.  G.,  Chief  of  Staff." 
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Philadelphia,  April  2jth,  1880. 


Hon.  James  A.  Garfield,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  learnt  that  the  subject  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  Canada  will  be  before  the  House  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  in  an  indirect  way,  at  an  early  date.  I  take 
the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  some  important  considera- 
tions, which  I  believe  should  have  great  weight  in  moulding  our 
national  legislation  in  that  regard. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  purely  artificial 
union  of  English  Colonies,  which  possesses  no  internal  coherence. 
Its  different  members,  or  provinces,  have  with  each  other  but  slight 
affinities  of  any  sort,  and  in  commercial  interests  any  one  of  them 
would  naturally  be  more  closely  associated  with  the  adjacent  States 
of  our  own  country  than  it  is  with  any  of  the  rest.  Their  union 
under  a  common  government  was  effected  partly  by  political  pres- 
sure and  partly  by  fiscal  inducements  held  out  by  the  mother 
country.  One  such  was  the  aid  given  to  erect  an  unprofitable  rail- 
road, by  which  to  effect  some  channel  of  communication  between 
the  seaboard  and  the  inland  provinces,  during  that  large  part  of 
the  year  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  impassible,  and  thus  to  obviate 
the  necessity  for  the  latter  making  their  way  to  the  sea  across  our 
own  territory.  The  policy  of  England  in  effecting  this  union  does 
not  concern  us,  except  as  it  looks  toward  the  commercial  isolation 
of  the  Dominion  from  the  continent  to  which  it  belongs,  and  its 
commercial  dependence  upon  a  continent  with  which  it  has  only 
artificial  relations. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Dominion,  whether  under  its  re- 
cent policy  of  Free  Trade,  or  its  present  policy  of  moderate  Protec- 
tion, has  not  been  satisfactory.  She  has  $170,000,000  of  debt,  the 
interest  of  which  presses  more  heavily  upon  her  resources  than 
does  that  of  our  debt  upon  those  of  the  United  States,  as  is  shown 
by  the  annual  deficits  in  her  budget  and  the  all  but  bankruptcy  of 
most  of  the  Provinces.     She  contributes  to  our  country  a  larger 
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quota  of  immigrants,  in  proportion  to  her  population,  than  does 
any  other  country.  She  is,  therefore,  more  than  ready  to  accede 
to  any  reasonable  arrangement  which  will  give  her  a  larger  free- 
dom of  trade  with  her  neighbors  on  our  side  of  the  line.  She  in- 
dicated this  in  her  proposal  for  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1873,  and 
only  the  failure  of  that  Treaty  in  the  Senate  prevents  her  from 
making  renewed  offers.  Her  present  Tariff,  as  was  avowed  by  its, 
chief  author,  Sir  Leonard  Tilly,  was  intended  to  force  us  to  make 
concessions  as  regards  commercial  relations. 

In  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  many  of  us  a  perfectly  wise 
and  proper  thing  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  initiative  towards 
an  adjustment  of  our  mutual  interests.  But  that  this  should  not 
be  in  the  direction  of  Reciprocity,  but  towards  a  continental  Zoll- 
verein  or  Customs  Union,  like  that  which  Prussia  in  1828  formed 
with  the  lesser  German  states.  Such  a  Union  would  establish 
absolute  freedom  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  It  would  be 
based  upon  a  common  Tariff,  enforced  on  the  seaboard  only ;  and 
the  receipts  from  duties  would  be  divided  between  the  two  countries, 
according  to  population,  or  on  some  other  just  basis.  My  reasons 
for  urging  this,  as  preferable  to  Reciprocity,  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  If  we  may  judge  what  Canada  means  by  Reciprocity,  from 
the  proposals  of  the  unfortunate  treaty  of  1873,  or  from  the  terms 
of  that  of  1854,  then,  that  measure  is  so  one-sided  and  unfair  to 
our  own  country  as  to  deserve  no  consideration  at  our  hands. 
Her  first  offer  in  1873  was  simply  to  allow  of  a  completely  free 
interchange  of  agricultural  products  between  the  two  countries. 
Under  Mr.  Secretary  Fish's  leading,  they  enlarged  this  to  include 
all  those  coarser  grades  of  manufacture,  which  were  found  to  exist 
even  in  a  British  colony  practising  Free  Trade  with  the  mother 
country,  and  in  which  the  Canadians  might  be  expected  to  hold 
their  own  against  our  competition. 

The  great  object  of  such  Reciprocity  manifestly  is  to  throw 
open  to  the  Canadian  farmer,  our  Eastern  markets  for  agricultural 
products  and  raw  material.  That  market  has  been  created  through 
the  development  of  manufactures  in  our  Eastern  and  Middle  States, 
beyond  the  capacity  of  their  agriculture  to  supply  food  to  the 
people  thus  employed.  Canada  has  had  no  share  in  the  sacrifices 
made  for  the  development  of  these  manufactures.  She  has  followed 
the  easier  policy  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dear- 
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est  of  the  markets  she  found  open  to  her.  She  has  done  nothing 
to  create  other  and  more  advantageous  markets  on  her  own  soil 
by  the  diversification  of  her  industry.  It  is  true  that  she  has  just 
awakened  to  the  necessity  of  doing  something.  Her  perennial 
poverty  has  prompted  the  adoption  of  what  is  called  a  "  National 
Policy"  to  that  end.  But  the  one  year  of  that  Policy,  of  course,  has 
not  effected  any  great  change,  and  Canada  is  still  an  agricultural 
country,  anxious  for- access  to  the  better  markets  created  in  our 
country  for  her  corn,  her  timber,  and  other  raw  materials. 

I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  such  Reciprocity — and  we  have  no 
other  proposed — would  be  unjust,  not  so  much  to  the  manufactu- 
rers of  the  East,  as  to  the  farmers  of  our  great  West.  In  ordinary 
years  four-fifths  of  the  grain  which  crosses  the  Allegheny  water- 
shed is  consumed  by  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  only 
one-fifth  is  exported.  To  deprive  our  Mississippi  Valley  of  this 
great  market  for  provisions,  for  the  sake  of  Canada,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  settlement  of  Manitoba  promises  to  make  her  a  great 
wheat-producing  country,  and  a  leading  competitor  with  us  for  the 
supply  of  wheat  to  Europe,  would  be  neither  wise  nor  patriotic. 

2.  The  Reciprocity  plan  would  still  entail  upon  us  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  expensive  custom-house  system  which  now  lines  our 
common  frontier,  and  which  will  grow  more  costly  with  every  ex- 
pansion of  the  two  populations,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
their  points  of  contact.  And,  while  always  costly,  that  custom- 
house line  must  always  be  inefficient.  Every  inequality  in  the 
duties  imposed  by  either  country  upon  European  goods,  every 
duty  imposed  by  either  upon  the  products  of  the  other,  presents 
temptations  to  bold  and  lawless  spirits,  to  indulge  in  a  little  "  Free 
Trade  "  at  the  less  observed  points  of  this  long  and  purely  conven- 
tional frontier.  No  fiscal  system  can  be  enforced  by  either  country 
which  does  not  obliterate  that  line,  and  retain  the  seaboard  as  the 
only  customs-line  for  the  American  continent.  But  no  measure  of 
Reciprocity  that  has  ever  been  proposed, — neither  that  of  1854  nor 
even  that  of  1873, — has  ever  looked  to  any  such  obliteration.  A 
Customs  Union  such  as  I  have  suggested,  would  do  so,  while 
Reciprocity,  by  relaxing  the  official  attention  to  imports  from 
Canada,  might  result  in  giving  us  a  Zona  Libera  on  our  Northern 
as  well  as  our  Southern  frontier. 

3.  Reciprocity  would  leave  Canada  in  her  present  position  of 
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commercial  dependence  upon  England,  and  would  encourage  her 
to  maintain  that  position  by  our  removal  of  the  disadvantages 
which  would  naturally  accompany  it.  It  would  give  her  advan- 
tages to  which  she  has  no  right,  and  would  leave  her  free  to  follow 
a  policy  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  continent  at  large,  and 
European  rather  than  American  in  its  character.  Her  political  re- 
lations to  England  are  not  our  concern.  So  long  as  "  the  silken 
rein"  of  the  British  connection  pleases  her,  we  all  welcome  her  to 
wear  it.  But  we  surely  have  a  right  to  expect,  in  entering  upon 
closer  commercial  relations  with  her,  a  substantial  guarantee  that 
she  feels  herself  a  part  of  the  great  American  continent,  and  is  not 
ready  to  lend  herself  to  such  glittering  Imperial  schemes  as 
recently  found  favor  in  the  ministerial  councils  of  the  United  King- 
dom. If  we  may  judge  of  her  own  attitude  towards  those  schemes, 
as  it  is  reflected  in  the  speech  made  by  Sir  Alexander  T.  Gait, 
when  setting  out  for  London  as  Canada's  official  representative, 
she  was  far  from  unwilling  to  entertain  them.  This  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dominion  expressed  his  conviction  that  English 
Free  Trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  having  proved  a  failure,  the 
people  of  England  were  awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  had  within 
their  Empire  a  larger  market  for  their  manufactures  than  the  rest 
of  the  world  can  ever  give  them  ;  and  also,  since  the  opening  of  the 
Manitoba  region,  an  abundant  food  supply  on  their  own  territories. 
And  he  pointed  to  an  Imperial  Customs  Union,  by  which  the  colo- 
nial markets  for  manufactures  should  be  guaranteed  to  England, 
and  the  English  markets  for  food  and  raw  materials  to  her  own 
colonies,  by  an  Imperial  Protective  Tariff  on  both  sorts  of  goods, 
as  the  goal  toward  which  English  public  opinion  was  tending.  It 
is  well  known  that  these  "great  expectations"  were  inspired  and 
fostered  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Happily,  they  have  been  laid  at 
rest  for  the  present  by  the  results  of  the  English  elections  ;  and  the 
new  Liberal  Government,  while  less  forward  in  proposals  for  closer 
association  with  the  colonies,  will  be  more  ready  to  leave  Canada 
free  to  control  her  own  destiny. 

A  Customs  Union  with  the  United  States  would  be  a  final  de- 
claration of  her  Continental  sympathies,  and  her  farewell  to  Im- 
perial aspirations.  It  would  be  a  declaration  of  her  readiness  to 
unite  with  us  in  the  great  work  of  developing  the  resources  of  our 
vast  inheritance,  and  the  creation  of  free  nationalities  of  the  Ameri- 
can type  in  the  New  World. 
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4.  A  Customs  Union  with  Canada  gives  every  prospect  of  per- 
manence, while  Reciprocity  can  never  do  so.  Upon  the  former  we 
can  all  unite.  Neither  Protectionists  nor  Free  Traders  need  have 
any  quarrels  with  an  arrangement  which  would  make  Canada,  for 
business  purposes,  one  with  ourselves,  A  Reciprocity  Treaty  will 
always  be  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  parties,  and  will 
be  exposed  to  all  the  fluctuations  of  party  feeling.  That  of  t 854 
was  a  partisan  measure,  and  its  abolition  in  1867  was  equally  a 
party  victor}'. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  look  to  our  commercial  readjust- 
ment with  Canada  for  a  settlement  of  the  Fisheries  Question,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  what  is  done  shall  be  done  to  last 
forever. 

5.  It  may  by  some  be  doubted  whether  Canada  is  either  ready 
or  competent  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

From  a  close  observation  of  the  drift  of  her  opinion,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  she  is  ready.  In  the  adoption  of  the  Tariff  of  1879,  she 
declared  to  the  world  that  she  meant  to  make  her  own  interests 
the  foremost  consideration  in  her  policy.  When  told  that  the 
policy  imperilled  the  British  connection,  her  reply  was,  "  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  connection."  She  is  not  thriving,  and  cannot 
thrive  in  her  present  isolated  position,  without  access  to  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Continent,  as  was  shown  by  her  readiness  to  embrace 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  gorgeous  but  misty  visions.  We  are  her  last 
resort,and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  put  our  proposal  into  a  shape 
which  will  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
Continent,  instead  of  making  one-sided  proposals,  expensive  in  their 
results,  and  with  no  promise  of  permanence. 

As  to  her  competence,  I  may  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Alexander 
T.  Gait  ! 

"  By  the  Confederation  Act,  the  Imperial  Parliament  surrenders 
to  us  the  complete  control  of  our  customs,  excise,  and  every  other 
mode  and  description  of  taxation.  By  that  Act  Great  Britain  vol- 
untarily deprived  herself  of  the  power  of  negotiating  for  this  coun- 
try with  foreign  countries.  She  deprived  herself  of  the  right  to 
say  to  Canada  '  you  shall,'  or  '  you  shall  not'  impose  any  particular 
class  of  duties.  .  .  That  Act  has  placed  us  quoad  commercial  ques- 
tions, in  the  same  position  as  regards  the  Imperial  Government  as 
we  stand  in  towards  any  foreign  Government." 
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In  these  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  timely  to  propose  an  In- 
ternational Commission  with  Canada,  to  negotiate  a  Treaty  for  the 
removal  of  the  exciting  restrictions  on  our  mutual  trade  ? 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  regard, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wharton  Barker. 


Press  of  Edward  Stem  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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2d  Samuel  III.,  38.    Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince 

AND  A  GREAT  MAN  FALLEN  THIS  DAY  IN  ISRAEL? 

Psalm  LXXVII.,  ig.    Thy  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy 

PATH  IN  THE  GREAT  WATERS,  AND  THY  FOOTSTEPS  ARE  NOT 
KNOWN. 

TT7E  meet    to-day  beneath   the   shadow  of  a  great 


yy  national  bereavement — our  beloved  President  is 
dead.  A  second  time  in  the  history  of  our  free  nation 
has  the  hand  of  an  assassin  destroyed  the  most  precious 
life  among  us.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should,  at  such 
an  hour  as  this,  do  reverence  to  the  dead,  and  try  in 
some  small  measure  to  estimate  the  gravity  of  our 
loss.  It  is  fitting,  as  we  stand  by  the  open  graze  of 
one  so  high,  so  honored,  and  beloved,  that  we  offer 
the  tribute  of  our  affection,  and  mingle  our  tears  with 
those  of  our  afflicted  people ;  yea,  with  the  tears  of 
all  civilized  humanity.  Eminently  fitting  is  it  that  we 
mourn  for  our  noble  President,  who  was  not  only  our 
chief  ruler  and  fellow  citizen,  but  our  Christian  brother. 
By  every  tie  that  could  unite  him  to  us,  save  that  of 
a  close  kinship,  he  was  near  to  us  —  he  was  one  of  us. 
We  had  in  him  a  common  heritage  and  interest,  and 
we  mourn  for  him  with  a  common  sorrow. 

But  how  shall  we  measure  the  greatness  of  our 
loss  ?  It  has  been  well  said  by  an  eloquent  man,  that 
there  is  a  moment  when  a  man's  life  is  relived ;  when 
ere  the  coffin  lid  is  closed  we  take,  in  one  swift  re- 


view,  a  glance  at  that  life  as  in  its  rounded,  finished 
proportions  it  stands  before  us. 

Let  us,  in  feeble  effort,  attempt  such  a  survey  to- 
day. Yet  well  do  I  know  that  I  shall  say  nothing 
new  to  you  ;  I  can  only  give  issue  to  my  feelings 
and  my  thoughts,  and  I  know  I  shall  have  your  sym- 
pathies. His  life  has  been  an  open  book  for  months, 
known  and  read  by  all  men.  What  can  we  add  to 
it  ?  For  eighty  long  weary  days  have  we  all  stood  by 
his  bedside,  watching  and  waiting  for  his  recovery,  al- 
ternately hoping  and  fearing,  until  at  last  our  hopes 
are  dashed  in  bitter  disappointment. 

The  man  whom  we  to-day  mourn  was  indeed 
great,  and  a  prince  among  men.  As  the  type  of 
American  manhood,  than  which  we  fondly  conceive 
none  higher  can  be  found,  he  easily  stood  at  the 
highest  rank.  Born,  reared,  and  trained  in  the  hum- 
blest circumstances,  he  nevertheless,  by  inner  force  of 
character,  rose  to  the  highest  position  possible  on 
earth.  As  a  boy  there  was  early  discerned  in  him 
every  element  of  worth  and  success.  Industry,  fru- 
gality, self-respect,  and  honesty,  those  sterling  qualities 
of  every  true  man,  were  prominent  in  his  first  at- 
tempts at  gaining  a  livelihood.  Compelled  to  labor 
with  his  own  hands  for  support  of  himself  and 
mother,  and  that  he  might  attain  an  education,  he  yet 
found  in  this  discipline  the  needed  preparation  for 
every  step  leading  unto  his  greatest  elevation,  and  in 
it    too    learned    true    sympathy    with    the    myriads  of 
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his  toiling  fellow-citizens,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
earth,  the  great  commonwealth  among  whom  he  was 
to  live  and  labor,  and  before  whom  he  was  to  be  a 
glorious  example. 

With  what  sympathy  we  read  of  his  early  efforts 
at  self-help,  put  to  work  as  soon  as  his  young  hands 
were  capable  of  doing  anything  ;  gathering  from  the  lit- 
tle country  schools,  during  the  winter  months,  what 
fragments  of  instruction  were  possible,  and  laboring  ar- 
duously at  all  other  times  for  the  rr^eans  wherewith  to 
defray  his  expenses.  What  diligence  and  self-devotion 
he  showed  in  both  labor  and  study,  chopping  one  hun- 
dred cords  of  wood  for  fifty  dollars,  or  boarding  him- 
self during  school  time,  on  the  bare  pittance  of  thirty- 
one  cents  a  week.  What  energy  or  self-denia1  could 
excel  this  ?  Whether  as  farm  boy,  or  boatman,  or  as 
carpenter,  hewing  slabs  to  build  his  house,  we  perceive 
the  same  indomitable  energy  and  persistence  of  char- 
acter. 

We  follow  him  through  this  laborious  boyhood 
until  he  prepares  himself  for  college.  Such  was  his 
industry  and  application  during  these  years  of  blended 
toil  and  study,  that  he  was  enabled  to  enter  college 
far  beyond  his  expectations,  passing  by  the  first  two 
classes,  well  fitted  for  the  Junior  year.  Although  self- 
taught,  his  knowledge  of  the  studies  required  was  tho- 
rough. While  here,  he  devoted  himself  to  such  lite- 
rary accomplishments  as  his  previous  hard  life  had 
precluded,  making  himself  familiar  with  English  classics, 
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German,  and  other  side  studies,  which  added  a  polish 
to  his  otherwise  well-trained  mind.  Here  also  his  talent 
for  public  speaking  found  ample  scope  in  the  debating 
societies,  among  whom  he  was  well  known  as  an  able 
speaker  and  master  of  oratory, — -that  art  which  so  well 
served  in  late  years  to  give  him  influence  and  favor 
among  men. 

Concerning  him,  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  President  of  Wil- 
liams College,  said  while  he  was  a  student  there,  "  Ob- 
taining his  education  almost  wholly  by  his  own  ex- 
ertions,  and  having  reached  an  age  when  he  could 
fully  appreciate  the  highest  studies,  Garfield  gave  him- 
self to  study  with  a  zest  and  delight  wholly  unknown 
to  those  who  find  it  a  routine.  A  religious  man,  and 
a  man  of  principle,  he  pursued,  of  his  his  own  accord, 
the  ends  proposed  by  the  institution.  He  was  prompt, 
frank,  manly,  social,  in  his  tendencies,  combining  active 
exercise  with  habits  of  study,  and  thus  did  for  himself 
what  it  is  the  object  of  a  eollege  to  every  young 
man  to  do  —  to  make  himself  a  many 

Another  who  knew  him  well  while  in  college, 
says,  "  The  college  life  of  Garfield  was  so  perfect,  so 
rounded,  so  pure,  so  in  accordance  with  what  it  ought 
to  be,  in  all  respects,  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  it 
by  eulogizing  him.  It  was  a  noble  college  life ;  there 
arc  no  stories  to  be  told  of  him  as  a  college  student ; 
on  the  contrary,  everything  was  high  and  noble,  and 
manly.  The  man  in  college  gave  promise  of  what  the 
man  is  to-day." 
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From  college  he  returned  to  his  own  native  State, 
and  soon  became  engaged  in  teaching.  Loving  learn- 
ing himself,  he  loved  to  aid  others  in  self-improvement 
and  education.  His  whole  instinct  seemed  toward  self- 
elevation,  and  the  elevation  of  others,  and  not  alone 
was  his  teaching  of  the  secular  side  of  education,  for 
while  he  fully  valued  the  development  of  the  intellect, 
he  far  more  esteemed  the  training  of  the  heart.  He 
was  a  pious  man,  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of  the 
Bible,  and  feared  not  to  avow  his  faith,  and  often 
was  heard  to  discourse  upon  other  topics  save  such 
as  merely  instruct  the  mind.  His  fame  as  a  lay 
preacher  extended  through  many  counties  of  his  State, 
and  he  was  often  invited  to  preach  in  the  towns  of 
that  region.  In  his  school,  religion  was  not  forgotten, 
but  honored.  It  was  his  custom  to  begin  the  exercises 
of  the  school  with  prayer  and  with  reading  of  the  Bible, 
accompanied  by  an  address  or  lecture  on  some  topic 
connected  with  the  Scripture  lesson,  or  suggested  by 
some  public  event  or  scientific  subject. 

But  he  was  not  long  to  linger  here ;  such  a  man 
was  needed  for  higher  service,  and  he  was  elected  by 
his  people  to  represent  them  in  the  State  Legislature, 
in  which  body  he  soon  took  high  rank.  Only  one 
year  was  he  engaged  in  this  honorable  service,  when 
the  war  of  the  rebellion  broke  out.  True  to  his  in- 
stincts of  patriotism  and  and  self-devotion,  he  buckled 
on  his  armor  in  his  country's  cause.  Selected  as  Colo- 
nel of   a  regiment,  he  led   his  men   to  active  service, 
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"  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  win  signal  victory  in  the 
West.  Though  never  before  under  fire,  he  successfully 
attacked  and  routed  a  larger  force  than  that  which  he 
commanded.  For  this  brilliant  success  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  General.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak 
much  of  the  war,  and  the  part  taken  by  General  Gar- 
field. We  well  know  how  he  saved  the  day  at  Chick- 
amauga,  and  was  still  further  promoted  by  Congress 
for  "  brave  and  meritorious  conduct." 

An   important  complication   arising   during  the  war 
was  tided  over   and   prevented    by  his  far-seeing  gen- 
erous spirit.    At   a  certain   juncture  in   the  conflict  a 
proposal  was  made    and   entertained    by  some  of  the 
leaders  to  encourage  a  sudden  rising  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation of  'the  South,  and   by  a  wholesale  and  prompt 
destruction  of  all  military  stores,    railroads,   and  tele- 
graphs, thus  effectually  destroy  the  power  of  the  South 
further  to  carry  on  the  war.    The  proposition  seemed 
tempting  and  opportune,  but  he  opposed  and  prevented 
the  scheme.    For  Garfield  was  too  humane  a  man  to 
wish   to  add   to  the  horrors  of  war  the  slaughter  of 
defenceless  women  and  children,  by  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion, or  to  permanently  embitter  a  people  whom  in  a 
few  years  he  hoped    to  conciliate  and   bring  back  to 
harmony  and  peace.    The  policy,  not  of  hate  and  ven- 
geance, but   that  of  liberality   and   generosity,  swayed 
his    mind.      Well  have    the    people  of  the  Southern 
States  cause  to  revere  and  honor  his  memory,  and  to 
mourn  as  they  do  to-day  with   most  cordial  and  sin- 
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cere  sorrow  the  untimely  end  of  their  President  and 
friend. 

Such  gradual  and  constant  and  steady  ascent  had 
our  late  President  made  in  usefulness  and  fame,  that 
ere  the  war  closed  was  he  chosen  to  Congress  by  his 
district,  and  while  hesitating  between  the  camp  and 
forum,  was  solicited  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  enter  Congress 
and  aid  him  by  his  counsel  and  influence  in  the  ardu- 
ous task  before  him.  And  now  began  that  public 
career  of  twenty  years  which  ever  widened,  and  deep- 
ened, and  brightened  in  honor,  until  at  last  he  sat  in 
the  Presidential  chair. 

As  we  well  knew,  he  took  a  foremost  place  amid 
the  law-makers  of  our  nation ;  such  depth  and  breadth 
of  character,  such  calmness  and  wisdom  of  judgment, 
such  solidity  of  learning,  and  such  ability  in  every  way, 
together  with  such  modesty,  amiability,  and  generosity 
of  temper  were  his,  that  he  was  everywhere  a  leader. 
Those  of  us  who  read  the  papers  at  the  time,  or  his 
memoirs  since,  are  aware  how  many  able  measures 
originated  with  him.  Chief  among  these  measures,  and 
the  one  most  vital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
was  the  work  he  did  in  regard  to  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  land.  His  calm  and  studious  mind  fore- 
saw ere  the  war  was  fully  closed  that  the  next  great 
problem  to  be  settled  would  be  that  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.  With  his  usual  forethought  and  earnest- 
ness, he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  mastery  of 
the  intricate  questions  which  gathered  about  this  subject, 
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and  when  the  crisis  anticipated  by  him  arrived,  he  was 
fully  prepared  to  meet  it.  Meet  it  he  did,  and  success- 
fully cope  with  it. 

Very  few  of  the  dwellers  in  this  land,  now  so  pros- 
perous, are  aware  how  much  we  owe  to  him  who  has 
gone,  for  the  ease  and  plenty  and  prosperity  we  now 
enjoy.    To  him,  probably  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
is  due  the  praise  of  raising  the  credit  of  our  land  to 
the  high  pitch  at  which  it  now  stands.    At  one  time 
both  the  great  parties  of  the  country  were  badly  in- 
fected with  what  was  called  the   "  Greenback  heresy." 
This  political    doctrine    became    wide  spread,  and  his 
native  State  became  thoroughly  pervaded  by  it.  Gar- 
field boldly  combated   it   until  sound  and  right  views 
prevailed,  and  resumption  in  due  time  followed.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  which  was  the  vast  and  wide 
spread  business  prosperity  which  we  now  enjoy.  But 
why  did  he  so  manfully  battle  for   this   result?  Be- 
cause of  that  great   quality  in    his  character,  thorough 
honesty.     It  was  not    simply  a   mere    political  policy 
adopted,  but  a  high  moral  instinct  which  impelled  him 
to  continued  warfare  for  this.    He  wanted  his  country 
to  be  an  honest  country.    He  wanted  the  promises  to 
pay  her  indebtedness  (issued  in  the  time  of  adversity), 
redeemed  in  prosperous  days.    He  wanted  his  nation  to 
speak  the  truth  and  to  stand  before  the  world  a  high- 
minded  people,  a  people  of  integrity,  of  inviolable  pro- 
bity, of  untarnished  honor.     He  lived  to  see  this,  and 
no  man   rejoiced  more  than   he   at   the  high  vantage 
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ground  achieved  by  his  native  land,  and  achieved 
through  his  noble  efforts. 

What  follows  of  his  political  history  is  too  well 
known.  It  is  but  yesterday,  as  it  were,  that  all  this 
was  done.  Is  it  wonderful  that  such  a  man  should, 
in  the  natural  course  ,of  things,  attain  to  still  greater 
honors.  He  was,  while  serving  as  their  Representative 
in  Congress,  chosen  by  the  people  of  his  State,  as  their 
Senator,  and  ere  he  could  step  into  this  advanced  post 
of  preference,  was  called  by  his  country  to  go  up 
higher,  even  to  the  highest  office  in  its  gift.  Never  be- 
fore, and  perhaps  never  hereafter  shall  it  be  known, 
have  such  accumulation  of  honors  been  heaped  upon 
the  head  of  one  man  —  Representative,  Senator,  and 
President  elect,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  ladder  of  fame  and  honor  had  no  higher  rung 
upon  which  he  could  climb  ;  what  more  could  await  him  ? 
From  the  topmost  grade  lie  has  stepped  to  the  skies. 
No  longer  of  this  world,  but  high  advanced  among 
the  great  and  good  of  history,  he  occupies  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the  reverence  of 
the  world,  beyond  which  there  is  no  higher. 

It  is  a  singular  and  praiseworthy  fact  in  the  life 
of  Garfield,  that  he  never  sought  an  office.  Once  when 
a  boy  he  spent  two  days  looking  for  employment  as 
teacher  in  the  common  country  schools  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. Disappointed  and  discouraged  in  this,  he  re- 
solved never  again  to  seek  aid  or  office  from  any 
one.    Nor  did  he  need  to  seek  it.    Office  sought  him, 


and  from  that  moment  until  the  day  of  his  inaugura- 
tion, was  he  compelled  by  others  to  accept  trusts,  po- 
sitions, offices,  for  which  they  needed  him,  and  for 
which  he  was  most  admirably  qualified.  Oh,  what  eulogy 
is  this,  in  such  a  greedy,  office-seeking  age  !  And  this 
man  was  slain  by  the  most  selfish,  unprincipled  office 
seeker  in  the  land! 

What  he  was  as  President  we  well  know  ;  only 
six  months,  just  two  hundred  days,  did  he  occupy  this 
place,  and  for  two  months  and  more  of  this  brief 
period,  was  a  wounded,  languishing  sufferer.  But  in 
this  brief  space  what  dignity,  capacity,  and  firmness  he 
exhibited!  What  promise  of  vast  ability  and  usefulness 
he  gave!  How  the  people  everywhere  reposed  with 
full  confidence  upon  his  integrity,  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
lofty  patriotism.  How  sure  we  were  of  the  glorious 
administration  of  purity,  reform,  and  prosperity  that  was 
before  us,  and  how  we  resolved,  if  he  should  live  so 
long,  again  to  call  him  to  rule  over  us. 

Alas!  how  sadly,  how  mournfully  has  it  all  ended, 
and  he  on  whom  we  heaped  all  our  honors,  lies  in 
the  cold  embrace  of  death ! 

Tis  a  heathen  adage,  "  Whom  the  gods  love  die 
young."  Fruits  most  ripe  are  nearest  to  the  fall.  Un- 
mixed blessing  cannot  long  be  the  lot  of  mortals 
here.  Even  in  paradise  the  serpent  came.  In  the 
midst  of  our  congratulations  we  forgot  the  peril  that 
might  be.  Yet  to  some,  there  were  forebodings.  We 
knew  the  bitter  enmity  that  wrong  always  has  in  its 
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heart  toward  right ;  both  death  and  crime  love  a  shining 
mark.  Garfield  well  knew  the  hatred  of  certain  classes 
toward  him.  To  some  former  companions  at  college, 
who  gave  him  a  banquet,  he  said  on  the  night  before 
inauguration,  "  Classmates,  to  me  there  is  something  pa- 
thetic in  this  reunion.  In  every  eye  before  me  I  see 
the  light  of  friendship  and  love.  For  twenty-two  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  days,  I  have  been 
in  the  public  service.  To-night  I  am  a  private  citizen. 
To-morrow  I  shall  be  called  to  assume  new  responsi- 
bilities, and  on  the  day  after,  the  broadside  of  the  world's 
wrath  will  strike.  It  will  strike  hard.  I  know  it,  and 
you  will  know  it.  This  honor  comes  to  me  unsought. 
I  have  never  had  the  Presidential  fever,  not  even  for 
a  day,  nor  have  I  it  to-night.  I  have  no  feeling  of 
elation  in  view  of  the  position  I  am  called  upon  to  fill. 
I  would  thank  God  were  I  to-day  a  free  lance  in  the 
House  or  Senate.  But  it  is  not  to  be,  and  I  will  go 
forward  to  meet  the  responsibilities,  and  discharge  the 
duties  that  are  before  me,  with  all  the  firmness  and 
ability  I  can  command." 

How  well  he  kept  his  word,  and  how  awfully  were  " 
his  forebodings  realized,  we  kuozv  too  well. 

I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  our  revered  Chief  Magis- 
trate, who  now  lies  in  the  arms  of  death,  as  he  was 
known  in  his  public  capacity.  Let  us  think  of  him  as 
a  Christian. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of  revelation.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  deliberately  and  solemnly 
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connected  himself  with  the  body  of  believers,  giving 
himself  to  Christ.  From  that  day  to  this,  no  one  has 
ever  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  man.  He  made  no 
parade  of  his  religion,  as  did  the  wretched  assassin  that 
murdered  him.  But  he  was  never  afraid  to  avow,  when 
need  be,  his  faith  in  God.  As  we  well  know,  he  often 
in  younger  years  preached  to  congregations  of  his  own 
denomination,  and  was  well  known  as  a  regular  wor- 
shipper at  church.  We  all  remember  what  was  told 
of  him  on  that  memorable  day  after  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln.  While  in  the  city  of  New  York,  when 
a  mob  of  many  thousands,  infuriated  by  the  news  of 
the  dastardly  murder,  were  in  the  act  of  executing  re- 
taliatory vengeance  upon  the  political  opponents  of 
the  dead  President,  Garfield  suddenly  appeared,  and 
lifting  high  his  voice,  appeased  their  anger  with  these 
words  which  were  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  multi- 
tude :  "  Fellow  citizens  :  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him.  His  pavilion  is  dark  waters  and  thick 
clouds  of  the  skies.  Justice  and  judgment  are  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  throne.  Mercy  and  truth  shall  go 
before  his  face.  Fellow  citizens,  God  reigns,  and  the 
Government  at  Washington  still  lives." 

This  was  the  spirit  which  ever  animated  him.  He 
dwelt  in  the  presence  of  unseen  realities.  He  feared 
God,  and  in  all  his  ways  acknowledged  him.  He  was 
not  afraid  of  man.  He  feared  not  death,  for  he  had 
passed  long  before  through  that  change  which  is  from 
death  to  life.    And  what  an  earnest  man  it  made  him. 
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If  we  were  to  ask  what  were  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  Garfield's  life,  we  should  surely  find  that  they 
were  earnestness — religious  earnestness — and  patriotism, 
and  unselfishness.  Whatever  he  did,  was  done  with 
his  whole  heart,  for  the  good  of  others,  and  because, 
as  a  responsible  being,  he  felt  his  duty  to  God.  Too 
many  public  men  are  not  religious.  Ambition  and  po- 
litical preferment  are  not  consistent  with  self-forgetful  - 
ness  and  religious  principles.  But  here  we  had  a  man 
who  was  religious — a  godly  man — one  that  would  rather, 
as  another  great  American  declared,  "  be  right  than 
President."  Yet  without  ambition  he  rose  to  the  top- 
most height  of  political  life,  to  the  supremest  point  in 
the  affections  of  his  people.  Oh,  what  a  great  man  was 
he  !    The  greatest  and  best  President  we  have  ever  had. 

His  voice  is  now  silent,  both  as  Christian  and  as 
statesman  ;  "  in  the  council  hall,  forever  silent."  "  Yea, 
though  ye  thunder  round  him,  forever  silent."  Yet  re- 
member all  he  spoke  among  you,  and  the  man  who 
spoke. 

"Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 
Nor  paltered  with  eternal  God  for  power." 

Think  of  him,  too,  as  in  his  domestic  relations,  he 
ever  shone  forth  a  bright  example.  What  tender  af- 
fection to  his  friends,  to  his  wife,  to  his  children. 
What  heart  has  not  swelled  with  admiration  as  we 
beheld  him  ever  the  simple-hearted,  loving  husband  and 
father  ? 

And  on  that  day  of  inauguration,  when  immediately 
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after  the  solemn  oath  of  duty  to  the  country,  he  turned 
and  tenderly  kissed  his  aged  mother's  cheek,  what  filial, 
loving  heart  did    not  bound  with  delight  as  there  we 
saw   the    dutiful    son,  the  loving  child,  proud  for  her 
sake,  though  not  for  himself,  of  all  his  great  honors, 
so  justly  earned?     Twas  she  who  taught   him  early 
the    principles   of  honor  and    duty,  which    made  him 
what  he  was.    'Twas  she  who  set  him  the  example  of 
piety,  and-  patience,  and  industry,  and  labored  with  her 
own  hands  and  heart  to  train  him  a  God-fearing,  hon- 
est, brave  man.    How  do  our  hearts  in  pity  and  com- 
passion and  deep  affection  go  out  to  that  mother  and 
wife  now  the  mother  and  widow  of  the  nation,  in  this 
hour  of  bitter  woe  ! 

What  lessons  we  have  learned  in  the  last  twelve  weeks  ! 
By  his  bedside,  as  by  that  of  a    personal    friend,  we 
have    sat   watching,  hoping,  fearing,   praying  that  God 
would  spare  his  life.    What  patience,  and  heroism,  and 
fortitude,  and  gentle  consideration,  and  cheerfulness,  he 
displayed.     What  a  wealth  of  affection  was  developed 
among  us,  and  how  we  have  loved  him,  and  do  now 
reverence  him,  as  never    man    before    was    loved  and 
reverenced.     Such  was    the  man    who  has  gone  from 
us.    Such  the  man  we  have  lost.    Oh,  how  great  is  our 
loss !    What  a  life  was  his— as  boy  at  the  handles  of 
his  plough,  or   on  the    towpath,  or  at   the  carpenter's 
bench  ;   as  a  man  at  college,  or  teaching,  or  preaching ; 
as  soldier  on  the  bloody  field,  or  as  statesman  in  the 
halls  of  Congress,  or  in  the  chair  of  supreme  author- 
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ity ;   whether  as  husband,   father,  son,  or  friend,  or  as 

patient  sufferer  upon  the  bed  of  death,  his  was  a  noble, 

glorious,  unique    life.     Truly  may  we  in   this  favored 

land  be  proud  to  know  that  he  belonged  to  us. 

Of  him  may  we  say,  as  was  said  of  another  great 

man  in  the  words  of  the  poet  he  admired  : 

"  Lo !  the  leader  in   these  glorious  wars, 
Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne, 
Followed  by  the  love  of  other  lands, 
He  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands, 
Lavish  Honor  showered  all  her  stars. 
Yea,  let  all  good  things  await 
Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great 
But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  brief  country's  story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He  that  walks  it  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  country's  story, 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
On  with  toil  of  heart,  and  knees,  and  hands, 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
His  path  upward,  and  prevailed, 
Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled 
Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands, 
To  which  our  God  himself  is  Moon  and  Sun. 
Such  was  he.    His  work  is  done  : 
But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 
Let  his  great  example  stand, 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 
And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure, 
Till  in  all  lands,  and  through  all  human  story, 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory. 
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And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved  from  shame, 

For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim, 

At  civic  revel,  and  pomp,  and  game, 

Their  ever-loyal  civic  leader's  fame, 

With  honor,  honor,  honor,  honor  to  him, 

Eternal  honor  to  his  name." 

I  have  detained  you,  dear  friends,  already  too  long, 
yet  I  cannot  close  without  directing  your  thoughts  to 
another  meaning  of  this  sad  occasion.    We  have  dwelt 
upon   the    earthward    aspect  of  this   bereavement,  and 
endeavored  to  fathom  the  depth  of  our  irreparable  loss. 
But  let  us  look  upward  and  look  higher.    Let  us  en- 
deavor to  penetrate  the  veil,  and   see  the  heavenward 
side  of  this  dispensation.    This  mournful  providence  has 
not  happened  unseen  and  unknown  by  God.    If  a  sin- 
gle  sparrow    falleth  not   forgotten  of  him,  surely  the 
life  of  such  a  man  as  we  bewail  to-day  is  no  accident 
and  unnoticed  by  the  all-seeing  Eye. 

We  know  how  the  cowardly  assassin  talked  of 
doing  only  the  "Lord's  will,"  but  we  firmly  believe 
in  no  such  wicked  hypocritical  sentiment.  We  loathe 
and  utterly  repudiate  it.  To  do  evil  is  not  God's 
will.  Sin  and  murder,  and  the  frightful  wickedness  of 
this  deed,  were  not  pleasing,  but  most  abhorrent  to 
God.  We  believe  not  that  'twas  the  divine  will  that 
such  a  man  should  be  cut  off  in  his  prime  and  use- 
fulness. 

But  herein  lies  the  mystery  of  this  inscrutable  event. 
The  malice  of  Satan  and  man  has  often  triumphed  ap- 
parently over  God's  designs,  and  cut  off  from  the  land 
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of  the  living  the  choicest  ones  of  the  earth.  Perhaps 
in  this  complex  scene  of  earthly  probation,  of  moral 
agency  and  trial,  of  strife  between  good  and  evil,  it 
must  ever  be  thus.  We  cannot  understand  it.  "His 
way  is  in  the  sea,  and  his  path  in  the  great  waters, 
and  his  footsteps  are  not  known."  God  is  a  God  that 
hideth  himself.    He  telleth  not  his  ways  to  man. 

But  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  the  spirit  of  child- 
like trust,  we  can  look  up  and  hope  for  the  unfolding 
of  his  plans,  and  the  understanding  by-and-by  of  the 
meaning  of  this  dark  and  sorrowful  providence.  We 
know  he  doeth  all  things  well.  We  know  that  what 
seems  to-day  exceeding  evil,  may  to-morrow  turn  out 
for  our  blessing.  Never  a  calamity  but  he  can  trans- 
mute into  unutterable  good,  and  so  hope  we  now. 

Perhaps  Garfield  had  done  his  work,  or  enough  of 
it  to  stimulate  others  to  finish  in  better  form  what  he 
has  begun.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  we  deserved  no 
such  President.  Our  sins  of  pride  and  self-sufficiency 
may  have  needed  some  such  chastening.  Surely  to 
draw  forth  the  affection  of  this  great  nation,  as  in  the  past 
.  few  weeks  was  done,  has  been  a  most  blessed  result. 
What  a  spectacle  is  now  presented  of  a  mighty  people 
in  tears  for  one  man.  Yea,  the  whole  world  in  grief 
and  sympathy  with  us,  mourning  for  such  a  man. 
Never  in  the  annals  of  the  race  has  the  like  been 
known.  Perhaps  it  was  well  he  should  go  from  a 
world  so  unworthy  of  him,  to  that  land  of  peace  and 
love  where  higher  work  awaits  him,  and  we  rejoice  in 
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spirit  with  him,  as  in  the  presence  of  his  God  he  basks 
in  "the  assurance  and  possession  of  divine  love. 

Let    us  then    humbly  bow  our    heads  before  God, 
the  author  of  all  great  lives,  the  disposer  of  affairs,  and 
implore  him  not  to  desert  us,  nor  leave  us  to  ourselves, 
but  ever  to  guide,  counsel,  and  defend  us.     What  can 
we  know?    What  can  we  do  without  him?  Nations 
and  individuals  are  as  nothing  in  his  sight.    His  ways 
are  past  finding  out.    "  His  footsteps  are  not  known. 
The   wicked  may  be  the  sword  that  smites  us,  but  it  is 
the  Lord's  hand  that  wields  it.     If   we  have  suffered 
this  grievous  stroke,  let  us  acknowledge  him  who  has 
sent  it.    It  becomes  us  then  to  abase  ourselves  before 
him  in  submission,  and  now  that  our  prayers  for  the 
recovery  of   our  President  have  failed  in  the  thing  we 
asked  let  us  offer  our    earnest    supplications  that  this 
terrible  event  may  be  sanctified   to  our  whole  people, 
that  it  may  be  blessed  to  all  our  rulers,  and  that  we 
may  all  learn  to  live  more  constantly  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  our  direct  responsibility  to  God,  and  of  the 
account  which  we  are  each  one  to  render   to  him  at 

the  great  day. 

And  now  let  us  bid  farewell  to  our  great  President, 
our  republican  prince.  To-day  he  lies  in  state  among 
his  own  people.  To-morrow,  in  that  beautiful  cemetery, 
in  the  most  beautiful  of  Western  cities,  they  will  lay 
away  the  mortal  remains  of  one  we  loved  so  dearly. 
In  sight  of  the  blue  waters  of  that  lovely  lake,  whose 
bright  billows  as  they  rippled  in  gladness  and  beauty 
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awoke  in  his  soul  the  latent  purpose  and  spirit  of  our 
lamented  ruler,  will  he  repose  till  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

There  will  be  silver  on  his  coffin,  and  magnificence 
in  the  pageantry  which  attends  him  to  the  grave,  but 
it  is  not  these  in  which  the  glory  of  his  funeral  lies. 
There  will  be  something  else,  beside  which  these  things 
are  mean.  There  is  a  grandeur  in  a  nation's  tears.  For- 
eign courts  will  bedeck  themselves  in  habiliments  of  woe 
in  his  honor.  Queens  will  weep  for  him.  The  great 
and  the  good  of  every  land  will  mourn  him.  Every 
Christian  heart  will  sorrow  for  him  as  a  Christian  man 
and  brother,  a  believer  in  and  a  lover  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  passed  from  the  earth  away  to 
take  his  place  in  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-born  ;  to  stand  before  God,  the  judge  of  all, 
and  among  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 

Peace  —  it  is  a  day  of  pain, 

For  one  upon  whose  hand,  and  heart,  and  brain 

The  great  trust  of  a  great  people  hung, 

Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain. 

More  than  is  of  man's  degree, 

Must  be  with  us  watching  here, 

At  this  our  great  solemnity, 

Whom  we  see  not  we  revere, 

We  revere,  and  we  refrain 

From  talk  of  conflicts  loud  and  vain. 

We  revere,  and  while  we  feel 

The  tides  of  our  aching  hearts'  deep  sea 

Setting  towards  eternity, 

Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we 

Until  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 

There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do, 

And  victor  he  must  ever  be. 
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For  though  the  giant  ages  heave  the  hill 

And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 

Make  and  break,  and  work   their  will ; 

Though  worlds  on  worlds  in  myriad  myriads  roll 

Round  us,  each  with  different  powers, 

And  other  forms  of  life  than  ours, 

What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul? 

On  God  and  Godlike  men  we  build  our  .trust. 

He  is  gone  who  seemed  so  great — 

Gone  ! — but  nothing  can  bereave  him 

Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 

Being  here,  and  we  believe  him, 

Something  far  advanced  in  state, 

And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him, 

But  speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 

Let  us  lay  our  earthly  fancies  with  his  ashes  down. 

Garfield,  hail !    and  farewell ! 

God  accept  him — Christ  receive  him. 
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SERMON 


The  Beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  Thy  high  places: 

HOW  ARE  THE  MIGHTY  FALLEN.  2   Samuel,   I  J  IO. 


So  wailed  the  Poet-king  of  Israel  over  the  lifeless 
body  of  Saul,  his  illustrious  predecessor,  when  Isra- 
el's hope  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  Forty 
years  before  the  nation  had  summoned  him  from  the 
retirement  of  his  father's  home,  and  made  him,  the 
great  man,  who  towered  with  lofty  stature  above  the 
people  gathered  on  the  Field  of  Election,  to  be  their 
sovereign,  the  first  king  of  a  newly  emerging  king- 
dom.   Forty  years  he  had  struggled  with  surround- 
ing nations,  and  battled  with  a  terrible  disease,  while 
he  raised  the  nomad  tribes  of  Beni-Israel  into  a  strong 
kingdom.    And  now  it  was  all  over— the  struggle 
and  the  pain,  the  hopes  and  the  ambitions,  all  bur- 
ied in  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  the  bloody  field 
of  Gilboa.    The  king  had  given  his  life  for  his  peo- 
ple.   He  had  perished,  and  David,  unmindful  of 
the  honor  and  the  burden  which  the  king's  death 
devolved  upon  him,  wept  as  a  loyal,  loving  subject 
for  his  dead  king  : 

"  The  Beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  Thy  high  places ; 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !" 
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Singularly  beautiful  is  the  expression  and  singu- 
larly appropriate  the  cry  of  grief  for  the  great  and 
powerful  ruler  of  a  sovereign  nation.  By  fitting  ap- 
plication they  have  been  made  in  all  ages  to  express 
the  feeling  with  which  men  have  borne  their  illus- 
trious dead  to  their  final  resting  place. 

By  most  fitting  application  may  we  use  them  now 
to  give  voice  to  that  deep  feeling  of  reverence  and 
regret  with  which  the  nation  to-day  bows  in  sorrow 
over  the  still  unburied  remains  of  that  noble  man 
whom,  for  his  high  virtues  and  talents,  it  had  made 
its  chief  magistrate,  the  ruler  of  the  greatest  people 
in  the  Christian  world.    And  as  this  mighty  nation 
cries  to-day  "How  are  the  mighty  fallen  !'  may  we 
not  hear  the  whole  civilized  world  responding,  m 
spirit,  fittingly  in  the  words  with  which  David  only 
a  few  months  later  mourned  the  death  of  Abner,  his 
illustrious,  reconciled  foeman,  struck  down  by  an 
assassin's  hand :  "  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince 
and  a  great  man  fallen  in  Israel  this  day  ?"  And 
still  again  we  take  up  David's  sad  lament : 

"  Died  our  hero  as  Nabal  died. 
Thy  hand  was  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  in  fetters;^ 
.     As  a  man  falleth  before  wicked  men,  so  fallest  thou." 
"  And  all  the  people  weep  again  over  him." 

And  then  as  a  climax  to  the  whole,  as  David  sung 
over  Jonathan,  dead  on  the  same  field  of  Gilboa, 
forgetting  the  ruler  in  the  man,  the  national  sorrow 
merges  itself  in  the  lament  of  friend  for  friend,  and 
from  a  heart  crushed  with  grief  for  the  death  of  a 
loved  one,  it  cries : 

"  O  Jonathan,  on  thy  high  places  wast  thou  slain! 
I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother. 
Pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me  exceedingly. 
Wonderful  was  my  love  to  thee,  passing  woman's  love. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  I" 
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For  so  it  is  for  the  loved  man,  its  patient  hero,  its 
^uncomplaining  sufferer,  even  more  than  for  its  chief 
ruler,  that  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  throbs  to- 
day, and  weeps  for  the  loss  of  him  over  whose  bed- 
side it  has  hung  for  eleven  long  weeks  of  anxious 
suspense,  of  trembling,  fading  hope,  of  intensest 
sympathy.    We  mourn  for  our  lost  President.  We 
weep  for  him  whose  patience  and  cheerfulness  and 
Christian  fortitude,  through  these  days  and  nights 
of  hopeless,  useless  agony  has  made  him  dear  to  us, 
as  a  brother.    ''Pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  us,  our 
brother,"  even  while  thou  hast  suffered  in  bitter 
pain.    "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !"    And  fallen 
not  by  patriot's  hand  raised  against  relentless  tyr- 
anny, not  gloriously  in  the  wild  tumult  of  the  bat- 
tle-field, but  in  a  peaceful,  free,  prosperous  land, 
"died  he  as  Nabal  died,"  this  good  magistrate,  this 
brave-hearted  man.  this  Christian  patriot,  struck 
down  by  a  cowardly  assassin,  a  disappointed  place- 
hunter.    And  a  nation,  a  whole  world,  mourns  for 
its  lost  hero  with  sore  lamentation. 

At  such  a  moment  as  this  words  fail  to  adequately 
express  men's  sorrow  and  grief.  I  cannot  hope  to 
find  language  to  voice  the  universal  lamentation. 
Indeed  no  words  can  better  give  it  utterance  than 
these  inspired  words  of  the  Psalmist's  lament  which 
I  have  recalled  to  you.  Nothing  so  much  becomes 
an  occasion  like  this  as  prayer  and  silence,  and  yet 
it  seems  meet  that  for  you  all  I  should  try  to  give 
some  expression  to  the  sorrow  in  which  we  all  so 
deeply  share. 

We  had  so  good  a  President,  a  ruler  whom  we  all 
Tespected  for  his  massive  intellect,  his  keen  intelli- 
gence, his  lofty  character,  his  high  moral  sentiment. 


Without  regard  to  party  we  were  proud  of  him_ 
He  was  in  an  eminent  degree  the  product  and  the- 
representative  of  all  that  is  best  in  our  peculiar  in- 
stitutions— the  typical  child  of  a  free  republic  of 
social  equality.  We  need  not  recount  at  this  time- 
his  history,  so  eventful,  so  strange  from  an  old-world 
point  of  view,  so  natural  here.  You  are  all  familiar 
with  it.  You  know  how  this  man,  born  of  humble 
parentage,  in  lowly  station,  if  we  may  speak  of  sta- 
tion in  our  ever-fluctuating  American  life,  reared  in 
poverty  and  orphanage,  struggled  with  his  fortune 
and  conquered  it,  and  achieved  a  scholar's  renown.. 
You  know  how,  in  the  moment  of  his  country's 
peril,  he  left  the  shades  of  the  peaceful  cloister  to> 
buckle  on  the  sword  of  a  warrior,  and  by  courage 
and  ability  won  the  highest  military  distinction. 
You  know  how,  again  at  his  country's  summons,  he- 
laid  aside  the'  sword  to  enter  the  peaceful  halls  of 
legislation,  and  there  by  diligent  labor,  by  patient 
investigation,  by  careful  research,  coupled  with 
broad  insight,  with  commanding  eloquence,  with 
statesmanlike  qualities  of  high  order,  he  influenced 
so  powerfully  the  counsels  of  the  nation,  and  was 
rewarded  with  its  confidence,  and  at  last,  with  its 
highest  honors.  You  know  how,  in  all  these  varied 
spheres,  he  preserved  with  extraordinary  strength 
of  purpose  and  will  and  courage,  which  these  last 
days  have  peculiarly  revealed  to  us,  a  child-like 
simplicity  of  character,  a  self-denying  modesty,  an 
uncorrupted  purity,  and  above  all  deep  religious- 
faith.  What  words  could  be  more  descriptive  of 
his  career  and  character  than  those  of  England's 
great  Laureate,  which  he  himself  fifteen  years  ago- 
applied  to  his  fellow-martyr,  the  illustrious  Lincoln  i 
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••  Divinely  gifted  man. 
"Whose  life  in  low  estate  began, 

And  on  a  simple  village  green  ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 

And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapples  with  his  evil  star  ; 

Who  makes,  by  force,  his  merits  known. 

And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 

To  mould  a  mighty  State's  decrees, 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 

Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope, 
The  pillar  of  a  People's  hope, 

The  centre  of  a  Woild's  desire." 

Because  of  these  pre-eminent  qualities  we  had 
placed  him  in  that  position  for  which  his  nature 
and  attainments  had  so  wondrously  fitted  him,  in 
the  Presidential  chair,  at  the  helm  of  our  great  ship 
of  state.  And  because  of  these  great  qualities  we 
expected  the  greatest  results  from  his  administra- 
tion. We  believed  that  he,  under  God,  would  cor- 
rect abuses,  and  promote  a  higher  and  purer  national 
life  ;  that  he  would  heal  the  wounds  of  the  past, 
and  ignoring  sectionalism,  sectional  self-interest  and 
sectional  hatred,  would  bring  back  unity  to  the 
American  Republic,  and  strengthen  and  solidify  the 
American  Union. 

Man  proposes  but  God  disposes.  As  he  was  the 
product  and  type  of  that  which  is  best  and  noblest 
in  our  institutions,  so  by  an  influence  which  is  no 
less  the  product  of  that  which  is  worst  and  lowest 
in  those  institutions,  the  baneful,  shameful  result  of 
liberty  degenerated  into  unrestricted  license,  the 
power  which  elevated  him  to  so  eminent  a  station 
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lias  been  permitted  to  hurl  him  down  and  destroy 
his  life.    It  is  not  now  the  time  to  express  our  indig- 
nation, to  emphasize  our  abhorrent  detestation,  of 
the  dastardly  act  which  has  extinguished  our  na- 
tion's hopes.    It  will  be  well,  however,  in  passing, 
to  recognize  the  dark,  shameful  truth,  that  to  some 
extent  the  nation  shares  the  responsibility  for  the 
crime  with  the  vile  wretch  who  committed  it.  No 
one  who  has  sought  to  discover  the  motive  of  that 
dark  deed  has  failed  to  find  it  in  that  base  political 
partisanship  and  unbridled  greed  for  place  and 
plunder,  which  lias  stimulated  the  lowest  passions 
of  depraved  natures,  and  aroused  them  to  the  most 
remorseless  hatred  and  foulest,  most  pitiless  revenge. 
With  all  our  grief  to-day,  there  cannot  but  be 
blended  a  sense  of  deep  humiliation,  that  if  we  have 
not  loved  or  shared  in  the  evil,  we  have,  at  least, 
suffered  it  until  we  thus  suffer  from  it ;  that  we  have 
allowed  it  to  grow  up  unrestrained,  as  the  husband- 
man nursed  the  viper  in  his  bosom,  until  it  has 
stung  us  to  the  very  heart.    There  is,  surely,  in  this 
aspect  of  these  terrible  events,  a  deep,  an  important 
lesson,  which  we  must  not  fail  to  study  and  to  learn, 
if  we  would  preserve  our  beloved  country  from  even 
greater  calamity. 

But  it  is  not  now  the  time  to  study  this  lesson 
further.  There  are  other  and  brighter  thoughts 
which  suggest  themselves,  to  which  I  would,  for  a 
moment,  direct  your  attention.  We  stand  now 
with  bowed  heads  and  throbbing  hearts  by  the  open 
grave  of  oor  nation's  lost  father,  to  utter  the  prayer 
for  comfort  in  our  national  sorrow,  and  of  sympathy 
with  the  deeper  sorrow  of  those  afflicted  ones  who 
stand  in  a  nearer  personal  relation  even  than  the 
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people,  who  have  learned  to  love  him  and  cherish 
him  so  nearly  and  so  dearly  ;  a  prayer  for  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God,  a  prayer  of  hope,  and  a 
prayer  for  help  and  guidance  and  light.  And  in 
answer  to  these  prayers,  from  the  stilled  lips  of  the 
departed  one,  nay,  from  the  clear  heavens  above, 
whither,  we  humbly  trust,  his  purified  soul  has 
been  borne,  messages  come  back  to  us,  divine  voices, 
speaking  to  us  as  they  so  often  do  in  the  lives  of  the 
world's  best  and  truest  heroes,  bearing  to  us  light 
and  guidance  and  help.  "There  are  times,"  said 
Garfield,  in  his  immortal  eulogy  of  Lincoln,  "There 
are  times  in  the  history  of  men  and  of  nations, 
when  they  stand  so  near  the  veil  that  separates  mor- 
tals from  immortals,  time  from  eternity,  and  men 
from  their  God,  that  they  can  almost  hear  the  beat- 
ings and  feel  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  the  Infi- 
nite. Through  such  a  time  the  nation  is  now  pass- 
ing. *  *  *  *  *  *  And  now  we  stand  so  near 
the  veil  that  the  whispers  of  God  are  heard  by  the 
children  of  men.  A  we- stricken  by  His  voice,  let  the 
American  people  kneel  in  tearful  reverence  and  make 
a  solemn  covenant  with  Him  and  with  each  other  that 
this  nation  should  be  saved  from  its  enemies,"  the 
foes  of  its  better  life  ;  "that  all  its  glories  should  be 
restored,  and  on  the  ruins  of "  avarice,  of  selfish 
greed,  of  partisan  hatred  and  strife,  the  temples  of 
righteousness  and  charity  "  should  be  built  up  and 
survive  forever."  I  have  varied  his  language  to 
adapt  it  to  present  conditions,  but  these  are  the  mes- 
sages which  he  would  deliver,  as  a  prophet  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  martyr  to  the  social 
truths  which  it  was  a  large  part  of  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  bring  into  the  world. 
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Let  us  listen  to  other  words  of  his,  for  they  seem 
to  me,  recalled  at  such  a  time,  to  lack  little  of  inspi- 
ration: "I  look  forward  with  joy  and  hope  to  the 
day  when  our  brave  people,  one  in  heart,  one  in  their 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  peace,  shall  see  that  the 
darkness  through  which  we  have  travelled  was  but 
a  part  of  that  stern  but  beneficent  discipline  by 
which  the  Great  Dispenser  of  Events  has  been  lead- 
ing us  on  to  a  higher  and  nobler  national  life." 
"Fellow  citizens!  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him  !  His  pavilion  is  dark  waters  and  thick 
clouds  of  the  skies !  Justice  and  judgment  are  the 
establishment  of  His  Throne  !  Mercy  and  truth  shall 
go  before  his  face  !  Fellow  citizens :  God  reigns  and 
the  Government  at  Washington  still  lives  !"  And  this 
which  is  spoken  from  his  own  experience  :  "  From 
the  genius  of  our  Government  the  pathway  to  hon- 
orable distinction  lies  open  to  all.  No  post  of  honor 
so  high  but  the  poorest  may  hope  to  reach  it.  It  is 
the  pride  of  every  American  that  many  cherished 
names  at  whose  mention  our  hearts  beat  with  a. 
quicker  bound,  were  worn  by  the  sons  of  poverty, 
who  conquered  obscurity  and  became  fixed  stars  in 
our  firmament." 

Such  words  as  these  convey  the  lesson  of  his  life,  a 
life  whose  lessons  may  well  be  studied  by  every 
youth  as  he  passes  through  the  portal  which  leads 
from  boyhood  to  manoocl.  We  do  not  look,  how- 
ever, to  his  brilliant  career,  now  so  suddenly  and 
awfully  terminated,  for  their  practical  illustra- 
tion, but  through  it,  to  higher  and  better  things 
which  he  has  left  unachieved.  His  life's  purpose,, 
like  the  purpose  of  many  another  great  and  splendid 
life,  seems  to  have  been  left  unfulfilled,  much 
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thought,  little  done.  But  may  it  not  be  that  it  is 
unfulfilled  only  in  seeming  \  Was  it  not  a  large  part 
of  his  mission  to  reconcile  sectional  differences  and 
restore  unity  to  a  nation  long  at  variance  ?  This  mis- 
sion is  not  unaccomplished  by  his  suffering  and 
death,  for  the  deep,  hearty  sympathy  with  which 
the  whole  nation  has  watched  over  him,  and  now 
mourns  his  loss,  has  drawn  it  nearer  together  and 
more  obliterated  its  animosities  than  the  best  and 
purest  administration  could  have  done.  And  more 
than  this,  it  has  led  the  people  to  great  searching  of 
heart,  to  deep  contrition,  to  prayerfulness.  I  have 
spoken  of  his  protracted  agon}*  as  useless.  It  was 
useless  so  far  as  it  might  have  resulted  in  ultimate 
recovery,  but  has  it  not  been  very  far  from  useless  to 
the  people  for  Avhom  it  was  so  bravely  and  patiently 
borne  \  Could  we  have  spared  a  day  of  it  i  It  was 
continued  long  enough  to  calm  the  rage  of  men,  to 
allay  that  almost  revolutionary  spirit  in  which  the 
first  report  of  the  fatal  shot  was  heard  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  endured  long 
enough  to  turn  the  whole  nation  to  prayer,  and  long 
enough  to  silence  the  scoffer  who  would  throw  doubt 
upon  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  for  we  learned  in  those 
bitter  weeks  to  add  to  our  supplication  for  his  re- 
covery, "  If  it  be  Thy  will,  0  Holy  Father  Thou 
knowest  what  is  good  for  him  and  for  us.  Thy  will 
be  done."  We  have  learned  to  rely  more  completely 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  to  say  amen  to  the 
President's  own  grand  words  :  "  God  reigns  and  the 
Government  at  Washington  still  lives." 

And  many  another  often-repeated  lesson,  to  be 
learned  by  the  bedside  of  every  faithful  Christian 
sufferer,  has  been  brought  before  a  whole  nation  as 
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never  before,  as  it  has  listened  breathlessly  to  catch 
the  words  of  Christian  resignation,  of  fortitude,  of 
cheerfulness,  which  have  been  repeated  to  us  by  his 
faithful  watchers.    And  we  have  learned  loyalty 
and  affection  for  the  person  and  family  of  our  ruler 
as  a  republic  seldom  learns  them,  and  the  name  of 
Garfield,  whether  borne  by  himself,  the  aged  grief - 
stricken  mother,  the  self-devoted  wife,  or  the  or- 
phaned  children,  will  go  down  to  history,  not  only 
inscribed  in  the  respect  and  honor,  but  embalmed  in 
the  deepest  and  tenderest  affections  of  the  American 
nation.  Such  a  life,  even  thus  ended,  is  not  in  vain. 
It  is  a  strange,   mysterious  providence  that  has 
brought  it  to  so  gloomy  an  end,  and  yet  we  must 
learn — I  think  that  we  have  learned — to  believe  that 
it  is  Providence — Divine  foresight.  We  cannot  read 
all  the  mystery,  but  God  is  good,  and  His  every 
work  is  right  and  just  and  good,  whether  it  brings 
to  us  immediate  grief  or  immediate  pleasure.  We 
may,  however,  look  into  the  mystery,  though  we  can- 
not read  it  all,  and  some  of  our  questionings  may  be 
solved.  Is  it  not  true  that  our  nation  needs  a  sharp 
rebuke,  as  in  the  midst  of  boasted  prosperity  and 
success,  it  has  forgotten  Him  to  Whom  it  owes  it  all  ? 
Surely  it  has  the  rebuke,  sharp  and  stern,  though 
administered  by  a  loving  Father's  hand.    Does  not 
the  nation  need  to  pause  to  reflect  upon  its  methods 
and  to  revise  them  %  Certainly  these  events  have 
compelled  it  to  pause  and  search  itself  deeply.  Was 
the  man  whom  we  had  so  highly  distinguished  too 
great  and  good  for  a  people  so  full  of  corruption  and 
selfishness,  so  money-loving  and  God-forgetting  ? 
God  has  taken  him  from  us  and  given  him  better 
things.    He  has  exalted  him  to  a  higher  realm, 
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where  virtue  and  purity  shall  find  scope  to  develope 
in  communion  with  the  loftiest  virtue  and  spotless 
purity.  We  prayed  that  he  might  be  spared  and 
restored  to  us.  But  have  we  any  merits  to  plead  as 
a  claim  that  our  prayers  should  be  answered  in  our 
way  ?  Is  our  foresight  greater  than  God's  that  we 
should  determine  what  event  is  best  for  our  good 
and  the  world's  and  His  ?  And  is  not  our  prayer 
answered  %  "  We  asked  life  of  Thee  and  Thou  gavest 
it  him,  even  length  of  days  forever  and  ever."  The 
Providence  is  mysterious,  but  it  is  not  altogether  a 
blind  mystery.  Let  us  learn  to  search  it  that  we 
may  read  its  revelation  and  receive  it  as  a  revela- 
tion. For  in  all  these  events  of  life  and  death  God 
is  forever  revealing  Himself  to  man,  and  through  the 
veil  of  mystery  we  may  hear  '  if  we  will  but  listen  for 
them'  the  higher  truths  which  He  is  forever  unfold- 
ing to  us. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  human  side  of  this- 
strange  event  to  detain  you  now  for  its  larger  lesson. 
And  yet  I  would  fain,  in  one  word,  point  you  whose 
emotions  have  been  so  deeply  enlisted  in  sympathy 
with  our  nation's  great  sufferer,  to  Him  who  is  infi- 
nitely greater,  the  world's  Sufferer,  to  Him  who  gave 
Himself  in  bitter  agony  to  save  a  world,  lost,  sin- 
ning, ungrateful,  unresponsive.  While  you  weep 
for  the  human  sufferer,  upon  whom  death  came 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  weep  more  bit- 
terly for  the  Divine,  who  voluntarily  gave  Himself 
to  death.  Weep  for  the  sin  which  brought  so  great 
a  grief  upon  the  Father  whose  love  He  came  to 
reveal.  Let  this  solemn  day  bring  in  its  best  lesson 
by  leading  you  nearer  to  Him.  And  as  in  sympa- 
thy with  that  infinite  pain  you  turn  to  Christ,  you 
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■will  receive  from  Him  not  pain  nor  sorrow  but  divine 
comfort,  eternal  peace.  To  Him  let  us  now  commit 
ourselves.  And  to  His  almighty  care  we  now  leave 
the  soul  of  the  departed  one,  whom  He  has  taken  to 
Himself.  May  he  rest  in  peace  in  the  arms  of  the 
Lord.  And  may  the  God  of  all  comfort  grant 
consolation  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  so 
order  this  event  of  His  all- wise  Providence  that  it 
may  bring  in  a  higher  blessing  to  them  and  to  us. 

As  our  loved  President  passed  away  from  us,  I 
could  almost  imagine  that  I  heard  wafted  back  to  us, 
as  we  strained  our  tearful  eyes  after  him  across  the 
dark  sea,  the  farewell  of  King  Arthur  to  the  bold 
knight  Bedivere.  We  may  appropriately  receive  it 
:as  a  last  farewell  from  him,  who,  like  King  Arthur, 
will  henceforth  be  our  ideal  chief  : 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Comfort  thyself;  what  comfort  is  in  me? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 

May  He,  within  Himself  make  pure!  but  thou, 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.    More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

'Than  this  world  dreams  of.    Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  and  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friends? 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

But  now  farewell.  I  am  going  a  long  way" 

To  the  sweet  far-off  home  of  rest  and  peace 
;i  Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 


And  listening  to  this  last  message,  let 
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"  Our  voices  take  a  higher  range, 

Once  more  we  sing  'they  do  not  die, 
Kot  lose  their  mortal  sympathy, 
Nor  change  to  us  although  they  change.' 

Peace,  come  away;  and  o'er  and  o'er 

Eternal  greetings  to  the  dead. 

And  'Ave,  Ave,  Ave,'  said 
'Adieu,  Adieu,'  forevermore." 

And  now  to  the  King,  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
the  only  wise  God  our  Father,  be  ascribed,  as  is  most 
justly  His  due,  all  might,  majesty,  dominion,  and 
power,  both  now  and  forevermore. — Amen. 


■ 
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September  20. 

^  In  accordance  with  a  special  call  made  by  Samuel  S. 
Sargeant,  President,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Newark  met  in  their  rooms  764 
Broad  street,  at  8  P.  M.    Of  the  Directors,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  present  :  Samuel  S.  Sargeant,  President 
of   the    Board  ;     George    A.    Halsey,    Vice-President  ; 
Thomas  B.  Peddie,  William  A.  Righter,  Dr.  C.  S  Stock- 
ton, Col.   E.  L.  Joy,  William  H.  Baldwin,   George  B. 
Jenkinson,  Henry  M.  Crowell,  Frederick  S.  Fish,  P.  T 
Quinn,  Secretary.    By  special  invitation,  the  following- 
named  gentlemen  met  with  the  Directors:  William  H  F 
Fiedler,  Mayor  of  the  City;  William  FI.  Francis  State 
Senator;  Dr.  H.  H.  Tichenor,  Oba  Woodruff,  William  O 
McDowell,  A.  M.  Holbrook.  Charles  H.  Harrison.  Mr' 
Sargeant,  m  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  spoke  in  feelina 
terms  upon  the  death  of  the  President,  and  stated  that 
the  meeting  of  the  Directors  had  been  called  for  the 
purpose   of    inaugurating   a   public    demonstration  of 
bereavement,  and  that  invitations  had  been  sent  to  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  and  several  prominent  citizens  to 
meet  with  the  Directors,  in  order  that  the  citizens  in 
general  and  the  Board  of  Trade  might  act  in  concert 
Mayor  Fiedler,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  spoke  of  the 
great  sorrow  all  felt,  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to 
co-operate  with  the  Board  of  Trade  in  holding  memorial 
services  on  Monday,  the  26th,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
burial  of  the  President ;  that  he  intended  to  order  all  the 
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public  offices  and  schools  closed  on  that  day.  Appropri- 
ate remarks  were  made  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Peddie,  Col. 
E.  L.  Joy,  and  others  present.  Dr.  C.  S.  Stockton  offered 
the  resolution,  "  That  a  memorial  service  be  held  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  our  late  President;  and  that  the 
Mayor  of  the  City,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Peddie,  be  a  committee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number,  to  make  all  necessary 
preparations  for  said  memorial  services."  This  resolution 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  committee  of  three  named  in 
the  resolution  withdrew,  and  subsequently  reported  that 
they  had  added  to  their  number  the  following  gentlemen  : 
George  A.  Halsey,  Dr.  C.  S.  Stockton,  August  A.  Sippel, 
W.  E.  Pine,  W.  A.  Righter,  Judge  F.  H.  Teese,  Dr.  H. 
H.  Tichenor,  Col.  E.  L.  Joy,  W.  H.  Baldwin,  F.  S.  Fish, 
Judge  F.  A.  Johnson,  C.  Nugent,  L.  Graf,  George  B. 
Jenkinson,  John  Dwyer,  Dr.  F.  Ill  and  Oba  Woodruff, 
and  announced  that  a  meeting  of  this  Committee  would  be 
held  in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  10  o'clock. 

September  21. 

The  Citizen's  Committee  met  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
rooms  at  10  A.  M.  The  following  gentlemen  were  pres- 
ent :  Mayor  Fiedler,  Judge  Teese,  F.  S.  Fish,  Finlay  A. 
Johnson,  C.  Nugent,  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  S.  S.  Sargeant,  Dr. 
C.  S.  Stockton,  A.  A.  Sippel,  Wm.  A.  Righter,  Thomas 
B.  Peddie.  Mayor  Fiedler  was  elected  President,  and  F. 
S.  Fish  Secretary.  Senator  William  H.  Francis,  William 
O.  McDowell,  A.  M.  Holbrook,  H.  M.  Crowell,  C.  H. 
Harrison  and  J.  E.  Fleming  were  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  decided  that  the  services  should  consist 
of  a  demonstration  in  the  nature  of  a  parade  and  a  mass 
meeting  ;  that  the  following  sub-committees  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Chair  :  Finance,  Hall  and  Decorations, 
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Speakers,  Music,  Invitations  and  Parade  ;  that  Lieut.- 
Col.  E.  W.  Davis  be  invited  to  act  as  Grand  Marshal,  and 
that  he  be  added  to  the  General  Committee.  The 
following  address  to  civic  and  military  organizations  was 
adopted,  and  the  papers  were  requested  to  publish  it  : 

The  Citizen's  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  parade  and  memorial  services  in 
honor  of  our  late  President,  desire  to  extend  to  all  military  and 
civic  organizations  of  the  city  a  cordial  invitation  to  take  part 
in  such  parade,  and  request  them  each  to  send  a  representative 
to  meet  with  the  sub-Committee  on  Parade  (Col.  E.  W.  Davis, 
Chairman),  on  to-morrow  and  Friday  evenings,  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  rooms,  No.  764  Broad  street,  at  8  o'clock.  The  Finance 
Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Joy,  Halsey,  L.  Graf, 
Sargeant  and  Peddie,  will  be  happy  to  receive  contributions 
from  all  interested. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements  every  evening  at  8  o'clock,  and  every 
morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following  sub-Com- 
mittees : 

Finance—  E.  L.  Joy,  George  A.  Halsey,  L.  Graf,  S.  S. 
Sargeant,  Thomas  B.  Peddie. 

Hall  and  Decorations— -Dr.  H.  H.  Tichenor,  John 
Dwyer,  F.  S.  Fish,  C.  Nugent,  William  E.  Pine,  Henry 
M.  Crowell. 

Speakers—  William  A.  Righter,  Dr.  F.  Ill,  Oba  Wood- 
ruff, Dr.  C.  S.  Stockton,  George  B.  Jenkinson. 

Music— August  A.  Sippel,  Finlay  A.  Johnson,  William 
H.  Baldwin,  F.  H.  Teese,  A.  M.  Holbrook. 

Invitations— Mayor  Fiedler,  George  A.  Halsey,  William 
H.  Baldwin,  Col.  E.  L.  Joy,  William  H.  Francis. 

Parade— Co\.  E.  W.  Davis,  F.  A.  Johnson,  William  O. 
McDowell,  F.  S.  Fish,  A.  A.  Sippel,  Col.  J.  E.  Fleming 
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PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 
State  of  New  Jersey,  Executive  Department: 

The  deplorable  event,  against  whose  coming  the  people 
of  this  country  have  so  earnestly  hoped,  has  reached  us. 
James  A.  Garfield,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
dead.  He  died,  not  as  have  so  many  of  his  predecessors, 
in  the  fulness  of  years,  with  his  labors  completed,  but  at 
the  very  threshold  of  the  proudest  era  of  his  life,  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  and  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin 
who  struck  but  to  gratify  the  basest  personal  malice  and 
the  most  despicable  personal  hopes.  Such  a  death  is  a 
national  calamity,  and  must  cause  universal  grief.  In 
detestation  of  the  crime,  in  admiration  of  the  heroism 
with  which  the  stricken  President  met  his  fate,  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  may,  in  His 
goodness  and  mercy,  avert  from  us  any  repetition  of  so 
terrible  a  misfortune,  and  in  manifestation  of  the  sorrow 
which  now  fills  all  hearts,  I,  George  C.  Ludlow,  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby  recommend  that 
the  people  of  this  State  do  observe  Monday,  the  26th  of 
September,  instant,  the  day  appointed  for  the  obsequies 
of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  by  draping 
the  public  buildings  in  mourning,  by  the  closing  of  places 
of  business  throughout  the  day,  and  by  the  assembling 
for  prayer  and  other  appropriate  religious  services  in  their 
usual  places  of  worship,  at  the  hour  of  1 1  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  that  day. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  privy  seal  at  Trenton,  this 
twenty-first  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1881. 

G.  C.  LUDLOW,  Governor. 

Attest — Joseph  L.  Naak,  Private  Secretary. 
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PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  MAYOR. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22,  1881. 

Whereas,  Monday,  September  26th  inst.,  has  been 
designated  as  the  clay  when  the  remains  of  the  late 
President  James  A.  Garfield  will  be  consigned  to  the 
grave;  and  as  it  is  befitting  on  this  occasion  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  distinguished 
dead,  who  has  endeared  himself  to  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  and  who  has  shown  on  his  bed  of 
suffering  an  example  of  patience  and  endurance  unpar- 
alleled in  the  history  of  our  country, 

Therefore,  I,  Wm.  H.  F.  Fiedler,  Mayor  of  Newark, 
respectfully  request  that  in  manifestation  of  public  sorrow 
at  the  national  affliction,  all  citizens  refrain  from  their 
usual  avocations,  that  business  be  suspended,  and  all 
places  of  business  be  closed  on  Monday  next,  throughout 
the  entire  day,  so  that  every  person  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  demonstration  of  grief  and 
respect  to  our  late  noble  Chief  Magistrate. 

The  offices  of  the  city  government  are  hereby  ordered 
closed  during  that  day. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  bells  on  all  public  buildings  shall 
be  tolled  from  2  to  4  P.  M.,  and  I  would  respectfully 
request  the  church  societies  in  possession  of  bells  to  have 
them  tolled  simultaneously. 

WM.  H.  F:  FIEDLER,  Mayor. 
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September  22. 

The    Committee    on    Parade    reported  the  following 
arrangements : 

The  procession  shall  consist  of  five  divisions,  which  shall 
form  at  2  P.  M.  and  move  at  2.30  P.  M.,  in  the  following 
order  :  The  first  division  on  High  street,  north  of  Central 
avenue  ;  the  second  division  on  High  street,  south  of  Central 
avenue,  right  resting  on  Central  avenue  ;  third  division  on 
Plane  street,  south  of  Central  avenue,  right  resting  on  Central 
avenue  ;  fourth  division  on  Washington  street,  south  of  Cen- 
tral avenue,  right  resting  on  Central  avenue  ;  fifth  division  on 
Halsey  street,  south  of  Central  avenue,  right  resting  on  Central 
avenue.    The  line  of  march  shall  be  :  down  Central  avenue  to 
Washington  street,  up  Washington  street  to  Broad,  down  Broad 
to  Clinton  avenue,  to  High  street,  to  Market  street,  to  Mul- 
berry street,  to  Clinton  street,  to  Broad  street,  and  dismiss. 
A  feature  of  this  parade  shall  be  a  catafalque,  drawn  by  six 
horses  led  by  grooms  in  mourning.    The  first  division  shall  con- 
sist of  the  National  Guard,  under  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Plume. 
The  second  division  shall  consist  of  Posts  of  G.  A.  R.  veteran 
organizations  and  the  catafalque,  with  Damascus  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  as  a  guard  of  honor,  under  the  command  of 
Assistant    Marshal   S.  V.   C.  Van  Rensselaer.      The  third 
division  shall  consist  of   all  civic  organizations,  under  the 
command  of   Assistant  Marshal  John  Muller.    The  fourth 
division  shall  consist  of  the  Citizen's  Committee,  orators  of 
the  day,  Mayor,  city  officials  and  invited  guests  in  carriages, 
and  citizens  generally  on  horseback  and  in  carriages,  in  com- 
mand of  Assistant  Marshal  James  F.  Connelly.    The  fifth 
division  shall  consist  of  the  children  of  the  public  schools  in 
vehicles,  commanded  by  Assistant  Marshal  John  S.  Hughson. 
The  Fire  Department  shall  be  invited  to  parade  and  compose 
the  sixth  division,  which  shall  be  massed  on  Halsey  street, 
right  resting  on  Warren  street,  under   command  of  Chief 
Engineer  Benedict.    The  Marshals  designated  by  the  Commit- 
tee, and  Henry  Dengler,  were  added  to  the  General  Committee. 
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A  communication  was  received  from  Aid.  Sandford, 
Chairman  of  the  Fourth  of  July  Committee  of  the 
Common  Council,  stating  that  the  carriages  engaged  for 
the  Fourth  of  July  for  the  Common  Council  could  be 
used  on  this  occasion  ;  that  the  bands  had  been  paid,  and 
bells  were  to  be  rung  and  salutes  fired  on  the  same 
understanding.  The  Common  Council  Committee  was 
invited  to  meet  with  this  Committee. 

The  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department  notified 
the  Committee  that  the  Department  would  participate  in 
the  parade,  with  the  engines  draped. 

The  Committee  on  Music  reported  that  there  would  be 
at  least  eight  singing  societies  in  line  in  the  parade. 

The  Committee  on  Parade  were  requested  to  have 
minute  guns  fired  during  the  parade. 

The  following  request  was  directed  to  be  issued  : 

The  Citizen's  Committee  making  preparations  for  the  parade 
in  honor  of  the  late  President  Garfield  next  Monday,  desire  to 
especially  urge  all  societies  intending  to  participate  in  the 
parade,  to  send  their  names,  and  the  number  of  men  they  will 
turn  out,  to  the  Committee,  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  No 
764  Broad  street,  as  early  as  possible  this  afternoon,  and  not 
later  than  this  evening. 

The  Freemasons  reported  they  would  parade  by  con- 
sent of  authority  on  Monday  about  1,000  strong,  in 
regalia  and  mourning. 

At  the  evening  meeting  of  the  Committee,  in  response 
to  invitation,  the  Committee  on  Fourth  of  July  Celebra- 
tion of  the  Common  Council,  consisting  of  George  B 
Sandford,  Chairman  ;  Martin  B.  Provost,  William  Bonnet" 
William  Carrolton  and  Adam  Turkes,  were  present,  and 
through  their  chairman,  stated  that  they  had  passed  a 
resolution,  tendering  to  this  Committee  all  the  services 
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they  had  contracted  for  the  Fourth  of  July  Celebration  ; 
their  proffer  was  accepted,  and  the  members  of  the 
Common  Council  Committee  were  added  to  the  Citizen's 
Committee.  On  motion,  the  clergymen  of  the  city  were 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  parade,  and  an  invitation  was 
sent  to  one  clergyman  from  each  denomination  to  take  a 
seat  upon  the  platform  at  the  evening  services.  The 
Committee  on  Speakers  announced  that  Hon.  Theodore 
Runyon,  Chancellor  of  the  State,  had  been  invited  to 
preside  at  the  evening  meeting,  and  Judge  C.  S.  Titsworth 
and  Hon.  A.  O.  Keasbey,  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney, to  deliver  the  addresses. 

September  26. 

The  day  was  clear  and  bright,  but  intensely  hot; 
During  the  morning  signs  of  preparations  could  be  seen 
throughout  the  entire  city.  All  places  of  business  of 
every  kind  were  closed,  the  ringing  of  church  bells  and 
quiet  of  the  city  gave  an  impression  that  of  Sunday. 

At  eleven  the  members  of  the  various  denominations 
fathered  in  their  respective  churches  and  held  appro- 
priate religious  services. 

At  one  o'clock  all  the  main  streets  of  the  city  began 
to  be  filled  with  marching  bodies  of  men,  uniformed 
and  ununiformed,  some  with  bands  playing  solemn  airs, 
others   moving   silently,    all    wearing   the    emblem  of 
mourning,  flags  and  banners  draped.    The  city  itself  pre- 
sented a  very  mournful  appearance.    During  the  week, 
owners  and  tenants  of  business  and  dwelling-houses  had  in 
some  instances  lavishly  decorated  their  buildings.  Prob- 
ably in  no  other  city  were  the  decorations  more  beautiful 
and  impressive.    The  Parade  Committee  acted  as  the  Staff 
of  the  Grand  Marshal,  Col.  E.  W.  Davis.    Promptly  at 
the  time  appointed  the  head  of  the  grand  column  moved, 
and  in  one  hour  and  a  half  after,  the  end  of  the  line 
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began  to  move,  the  whole  procession  then  marching  in 
tne  following  order : 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Platoons  of  Police  ;  W.  H.  Meldrum,  Chief. 
Chief  Marshal,  E.  W.  Davis  and  Staff 
Band. 

tr-  •         Drum  Corps,  Drums  Muffled, 

hirst  Brigade  National  Guard,  colors  and  arms  draped  in 
mourning,  Brevet    Major  General 
J-  W.  Plume,  Commanding. 
Fifth  Regiment. 
Second  Battalion. 

First  Battalion. 
Ninth  Regiment. 
First  Regiment. 
Fourth  Regiment. 

The  military  presented  a  fine  appearance,  and  as  the 
several  regiments  marched  along  the  line,  with  the  bands 
playing  appropriate  music,  the  scene  was  grand  in  the 
extreme. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Band. 

c  Drum  Corps, 

b.  V.  C  Van  Rensselaer,  Assistant  Marshal. 
Lincoln  Post,  No.  II,  G.  A.  R. 
Hexamer  Post,  No.  34 
Band. 

Damascus  Comrnandery,   Knights  Templar, 
Orlando  Greacen  commanding,  marching 
in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
^  Catafalque, 

Drawn  by  six  horses, draped  in  black  and  surrounded  by 
Sir  Knights  as  guard  of  honor. 
Drum  Corps. 
Phil  Kearny  Post,  G.  A.  R. 
Garfield  Post. 
German  Veteran  Association 
Eighth  Regiment  Veteran  Association, 
"  Hooker's  Old  Guard." 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

* 

Band. 

John  Muller,  Assistant  Marshal. 
Uniformed  Patriarchs,  Newark  Commandery,  numbering 
one  hundred  men,  Julius  Drees  in  command. 
Band. 

Masonic  Lodges,  several   hundred  men  in  line, 
William  D.  Kinney  Commanding. 
Band. 

Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  Knights  of 
Honor,  J.  W.  Murphy,  commanding. 
Knights  of"  Pythias. 
United  Order  of  Red  Men. 
Druids. 

Wilkinson   Engineer  Corps. 
Randolph  Light  Cuards. 
Halsey  Engineer  Corps. 
Frelinghuysen  Lancers  and  Engineer  Corps. 
Young  Mens'  Catholic  Association. 
Friendship  and  Benevolent  Club,  (colored). 
Citizens  mounted  and  on  foot. 

FOURTH  DIVISION. 

Band. 
Drum  Corps. 
James  F.  Connelly,  Assistant  Marshal. 
Carriages  containing  Mayor  Fiedler,  Chancellor  Runyon, 
Congressman  Jones,  Hon.  T.  B.  Peddie,  Senator  Francis, 
Judges    Members  of  the  City  Government,  Aqueduct 
Board, '  Trustees  of  City  Home,  New  Jersey  Veteran 
Association,  Committee  of  the  Chosen  Freeholders,  with 
other  prominent  citizens. 

FIFTH  DIVISION. 

Drum  Corps. 
John  S.  Hughson,  Assistant  Marshal. 
This  division  consisted   wholly  of  the  boys  of  the 
Public  Schools,  about  seven  hundred  being  in  line. 

SIXTH  DIVISION, 
D.  E.  Benedict,  Assistant  Marshal, 
Was  composed  of  the  Fire  Department  and  ex-firemen, 
to  the  number  of  about  500  men. 
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The  entire  line  of  march  was  densely  crowded  by 
citizens  and  people  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  had 
come  to  this  city  for  the  express  purpose  of  witnessing 
the  ceremonies.    It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  people  stood  in  the  streets  of  the  line  of  march. 
The  dense  sea  of  human  beings,  stretching  as  far  down 
Broad  from  Market  as  possible  to  distinguish,  slowly 
dividing  towards  each  curb  as  the  head  of  the  column 
advanced  with  slow  and  measured  step  to  the  dir^e  the 
sombre  trimmings  of  the  buildings,  the  ceasless  tolling  of 
the  bells,  the  discharge  of  the  minute  guns,  the  reveren- 
tial demeanor  of  the  masses  as  the  catafalque  passed  by, 
drawn  by  its  six  palled  horses  led  by  grooms  wearing 
deep  badges  of  mourning,  the  whole  guarded  by  the  Sir 
Knights  in  full  regalia,  the  appearance  of  rival  political 
organizations  side  by  side  uniting  to  do  homage  to  the 
illustrious  departed,  the  aged  man  with  gray  hair,  and 
hundreds  of  school-boys  marching  in  line,  made  a  scene 
solemn  and  impressive— such  an  one  as  will  never  be  for- 
gotten till  the  youngest  school-boy  in  that  vast  assem- 
blage shall  pass  away. 


AT  THE  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


The  building,  both  outside  and  in,  was  appropriately 
decorated.  The  audience  filled  every  part  of  the  vast 
auditorium,  many  ladies  being  present.  Upon  the  sta^e 
were  seated  about  four  hundred  of  Newark's  most  promi- 
nent citizens.  The  programme  was  four-paged,  as 
follows  : 
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HELD  AT 


NEWARK,    N.  J., 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  BURIAL  OF 

MEp  \  INFIELD 


President  of  the  Urjited  States, 


M, 
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Born,  Nov.  19,  183 1. 
Inaugurated  President,  March  5,  1881. 
Assassinated,  July  2,  1SS1. 
Died,  Sept.  19,  1881. 
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EXERCISES. 


Introduction  of  the 

Presiding  Officer,  Hon.  Theo.  Runyon, 

By  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Professor  Voss'  Band. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Stearns,  D.  D. 
German- Singing  Societies. 

Max.  Braun.  Leader, 
"Der  Abend  Sinkt." — Abt. 

Judge  C.  S.  Titsworth. 

.    Professor  Voss'  Band. 

.  Arion. 

"  Forsche  nacht  Gott  !" — Kreutzer. 
Address,     ....       Hon.  A.  Q.  Keasbey. 
Chorus,  ....  German  Singing  Societies. 

Max  Braun,  Leader. 
"  Die  Ruhe." — Abt. 

Benediction,        .       .       .     Rev.  Henry  Baker. 

Music,        ....    Professor  Voss'  Band. 


Dirge,  . 
Prayer, 
Chorus, 

Address,  . 

Music, 

Quartette, 


♦ 
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Citizen'^  Committee. 


Hon.  William  H.  F. 

THOMAS  B.  PEDDIE, 
S.  S.  SARGEANT, 
GEO.  A.  HALSEY, 
DR.  C.  S  STOCKTON, 
AUGUST  A  SIPPEL, 
WILLIAM  E.  PINE, 
WILLIAM  A.  RIGHTER, 
FREDERICK  H.  TEESE, 
DR.  H.  H.  TICHENOR, 
EDMUND  L.  JOY, 
W.   H.  BALDWIN, 

F.  S.  fish,  Secretary, 

F.  A.  JOHNSON, 
C.  NUGENT, 
LEOPOLD  GRAF, 
GEO.  B.  JENKINSON, 
JOHN  DWYER, 
DR    F.  ILL, 
OBA  WOODRUFF, 
E    W.  DAVIS, 


Fiedler,  Chairman. 

W.  H  FRANCIS, 

W.  O.   MC  DOWELL, 

A.  M.  HOLBROOK, 

H.  M.  CROWELL, 

C.   H.  HARRISON, 

J    E.  FLEMING, 

J.   W  PLUME, 

J    S.  HUGHSON, 

E.  A.  CAMPBELL, 

S.  V.  C.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

E.   W.  BARNARD, 

JOHN  MULLER, 

J.    F.  CONNELLY, 

HENRY  DENGLER, 

GEO    B  SANFORD, 

MARTIN  B.  PROVOST, 

WILLIAM  BONNET, 

WILLIAM  CARROLTON, 

ADAM  TURKES, 

JOHN  BELL. 


Full  charge  and  direction  of  the  Platform  is  delegated  to 
Senator  Wm.  H  Francis. 

Full  charge  and  direction  of  the  Hall  is  delegated  to 
F.  S.  Fish,  Secretary  of  Committee. 
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About  eight  o'clock,  Hon.  William  H.  F.  Fiedler, 
Mayor  of  the  City,  and  Chairman  of  the  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee, arose  and  introduced  Hon.  Theodore  Runyon, 
Chancellor  of  the  State,  as  Presiding  Officer  of  the  even- 
ing. Mr.  Runyon,  on  assuming  the  chair,  in  the  most 
feeling  and  eloquent  manner  addressed  the  meeting. 
His  address,  together  with  those  of  Judge  C.  S.  Titsworth 
and  Hon.  A.  Q.  Keasbey,  are  herein  printed  in  full. 
After  the  introduction  of  Chancellor  Runyon,  the  ex- 
ercises as  in  the  programme  were  carried  out.  The  German 
Singing  Societies  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Max 
Braun,  rendered  each  chorus  in  the  most  impressive,  grand 
and  harmonious  manner.  A  quartette  from  among  their 
number  sung  a  most  beautiful  selection. 

After  the  address  of  Judge  Titsworth,  Mrs.  Clementine 
Lasar-Studwell,  came  unexpectedly  upon  the  stage,  and 
in  the  most  feeling  and  exquisite  manner,  as  only  those 
who  heard  her  can  appreciate,  sung  that  sublime  composi- 
tion of  Handel's — "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth." 
This  not  being  on  the  programme  of  exercises,  was  a  sur- 
prise to  the  entire  audience,  who  listened  in  breathless 
silence  as  she  poured  out  her  soul  in  the  melody  of  that 
most  eloquent  piece  of  music.  Nothing  more  appropriate 
and  touching  could  have  occurred.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  S.  A.  Ward  at  the  organ. 

The  addresses  of  both  the  orators  of  the  evening  were 
most  attentively  listened  to  and  appreciated  by  the 
audience.  Late  in  the  evening  the  exercises  of  the  day 
came  to  a  close.  A  well-executed,  complete  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  honor  and  memory  of  a  martyred  President 
endeared  in  the  hearts  of  fifty  millions  of  people. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  OF  CHANCELLOR 

RUNYON. 

The  nation  is  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow. 
Its  Chief  Magistrate  has  been  removed  by  death,  under 
circumstances  unspeakably  distressing.  By  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  he  was  struck  down  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
powers,  crowned  with  honors,  and  at  the  very  threshold 
of  a  promising  administration.  Through  long  months, 
while  he  lingered,  the  whole  nation  watched  at  his  bed- 
side in  alternate  hope  and  fear,  praying  that  his  life 
might  be  spared.  And  when  at  last  the  end  was  reached, 
the  midnight  bells  all  over  the  land  tolled  out  the  univer- 
sal  grief.  To-day  he  has  been  laid  away  in  his  grave, 
amid  the  sighs  of  the  whole  people.  Though  the 
emblems  of  sadness,  the  shrouded  flags,  the  muffled 
drums,  the  funeral  marches  and  the  sable  draperies 
impressively  attest  the  popular  sorrow — a  sorrow  so 
universal  that  it  almost  is  as  if  death  had  invaded  every 
household — yet  it  is  fit  that,  as  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
people,  we  should  assemble  and  give  expression  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  high  qualities  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, and  to  our  detestation  of  the  act  by  which  he 
was  stricken  to  his  death.  The  chosen  of  the  people,  he 
has  fallen  not  only  while  he  was  President,  but  because 
he  was  President.  The  blow  that  struck  him,  struck  the 
whole  people  also.  In  his  career  he  illustrated  most 
signally  and  usefully  the  benign  character  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  showed  how  merit,  unaided  by  the  adventitious 
advantages  of  birth  or  wealth,  may  make  its  way  to  the 
highest  honors.  He  set  a  valuable  example  of  patriotism 
in  the  alacrity  with  which  he  responded  to  every  call  of 
his  country,  whether  to  her  legislative  halls,  the  field  of 
battle  or  her  most  exalted  and  difficult  station.    He  has 
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left  a  magnificent  record  of  Christian  patience,  fortitude 
and  courage  in  the  last  dreadful  trial.  A  world  looked  in 
upon  his  bed  of  sickness  and  death  with  admiration  for 
his  uncomplaining  patience,  and  the  unflinching  bravery 
with  which  he  maintained  the  unequal  struggle  to  the 
last;  and  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  whole  people  went 
up  to  God  unceasingly  for  him  and  his  devoted  wife  and 
family.  Now  that  he  is  gone — now  that  our  dead  is 
buried  out  of  our  sight — it  only  remains  to  us  to  give 
voice  to  our  sorrow,  to  honor  his  memory  and  draw 
lessons  of  patriotism  and  wisdom  from  his  example. 
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ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  C.  S.  TITSWORTH. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Friends: 

As  children  and  kindred  returning  from  the  grave  where 
they  have  laid  away  the  precious  dust  of  the  beloved  head 
of  the  family,  gather  at  the  homestead  to  comfort  and 
console  each  other  and  to  consult  together  for  their  mutual 
good  in  future  days,  so,  in  like  spirit  and  with  such  feel- 
ings of  kinship,  are  we  assembled  here.  Sad,  indeed  is  the 
cause  of  our  meeting.  A  brilliant  light  has  been  extin- 
guished. A  noble  man  has  passed  from  earth.  The  land 
is  draped  in  habiliments  of  mourning.  The  world  is  moved 
to  tears.  Such  an  exhibition  of  genuine  grief  has  no  par- 
allel in  all  history.  Have  ever  before  such  tender  mes- 
sages of  true  sympathy  from  all  earthly  kings  and  queens 
and  princes  and  rulers  came  to  any  afflicted  family  ?  In 
grateful  acknowledgement  we  fervently  exclaim  :  "  God 
save  Queen  Victoria  and  bless  her,  and  God  save  and  bless 
all  kings  and  rulers." 

The  funeral  this  day,  in  the  beautiful  City  of  Cleveland, 
in  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  has  touched  humanity.  All 
over  this  broad  land  business  has  been  suspended,  the 
wheels  of  trade  and  commerce  stopped  and  the  hum  of 
busy  industry  stilled,  while  all  the  people,  without  regard 
to  nationality,  sect  or  party,  have  unitedly  and  reverently 
bowed  around  the  solemn  burial.  It  is  recorded  in  sacred 
history  of  Asa,  the  King  of  Judah,.  "  whose  heart  was  per- 
fect all  his  days,  that  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchre 
which  he  had  made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and 
laid  him  in  the  bed  which  was  filled  with  sweet  odors  and 
divers  kinds  of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecary's  art ;  and 
they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him."  So,  tenderly 
and  mournfully  was  Garfield  buried.  Before  the  suffering 
life  was  ended,  how  men  and  women  prayed  and  verily 
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besieged  the  throne  of  sovereign  Grace,  that  his  life  might 
be  saved.  Was  there  ever  such  earnest  praying  through- 
out Christendom?  The  exalted  and  the  humble,  all  alike 
and  everywhere,  felt  the  distress. 

For  eighty  long  days  the  prayer  was  ever  ascending : 
"O  God,  be  merciful ;  O  God,  hear  our  cry.  O  Lord, 
spare  this  precious  life."  The  whole  earth  made  this  one 
appeal  to  high  Heaven.  And  shall  we  now  feel  that  it 
was  all  in  vain  ?  No,  no,  no, —  God's  ways  are  not  man's 
ways.  His  wisdom  is  infinite.  We  cannot  comprehend, 
but  we  can  trust  and  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the 
will  of  Almighty  love.  My  friends,  this  is  not  the  first 
instance  of  prayer  being  heard  and  apparently  denied. 
The  blessed  Lord,  when  in  the  darkness  of  the  Garden 
prayed  "Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee  ; 
take  away  this  cup  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  that  I  will 
but  what  thou  wilt."  This  was  the  cry  of  the  humanity 
of  the  Blessed  One.  The  Father  withdrew  his  face  and 
the  prayer  was  denied.  The  Divine  purposes  cannot  be 
thwarted  by  prayer,  even  though  the  prayer  be  offered  by 
the  Beloved  Son.  What  glorious  results  have  followed 
from  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  !  The  resurrec- 
tion was  thereby  proved  to  man.  The  life  to  come  made 
plain  to  every  son  and  daughter  of  Adam.  Salvation 
made  possible  for  every  believing  soul.  Blessings  be- 
yond the  power  of  tongues  to  tell  have  for  these  1800 
years  enriched,  and  will  continue  to  enrich,  until  "the 
last  syllable  of  recorded  time,"  human  souls,  because  that 
prayer  in  the  garden  was  not  granted.  Who  shall  tell 
what  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  has  in  store 
for  us  as  a  people?  Who  can  tell  the  blessed  outgrowth 
from  this  death  ?  Let  censorious  skeptics  be  silent 
and  see.  Shall  we  murmur  now  ?  Have  not  the  evidences 
been  full  and  convincing  that  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
the  Universe  has  been  with  our  nation  in  all  the  past  ?  Is 
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it  not  manifest  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that  the  landing 
at  Plymouth  Rock  was  not  by  chance  ?  The  hardships 
and  privations  of  the  early  settlers  prepared  them  and 
their  descendants  for  the  struggle  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The  Revolution  worked  out*  the  problem  of 
American  liberty  and  developed  the  genius  through  which 
our  Constitution  was  framed,  and  this  new  government 
established.  Since  that  day,  does  not  the  sound  logic  of 
events  show  as  conclusively  as  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  have 
been  under  a  Divine  direction,  to  purify  and  strenghten  us 
as  a  nation  ?  Were  God's  favored  people  more  plainly  led 
by  the  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire,  than  have  been  the  American 
people,  by  His  hand  ?  There  have  been  distracting  troub- 
les and  bloody  seas  to  cross,  but  these  have  always  pre- 
ceded grand  successes  and  victories.  No  cross,  no  crown, 
is  as  true  of  national,  as  of  individual  life. 

And  to  what  an  eminence  have  we  come  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth  !  The  rights  of  every  citizen,  over 
50,000,000  in  number,  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  guaranteed.  The  humblest  and  the  proudest 
alike  secured.  Surely,  God  has  been  with  us  and  is  with 
us  now  in  this  shadow.  This  affliction  has  brought  us 
very  near  to  each  other.  The  animosities  and  bitter  con- 
tentions which  have  characterized  party  strife  in  the  past, 
are  buried  in  the  sacred  silence  of  this  grave.  Let  there 
be  no  resurrection  for  the  evils  that  have  so  beset  and  cor- 
rupted our  political  life. 

Dispute  and  strife  we  must  have  while  minds  differ,  but 
why  not  conduct  the  strife  like  rational  beings,  with  truth, 
argument  and  high-minded  sense  and  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment, the  conscience  and  the  heart  ? 

Cannot  our  political  differences  hereafter  be  debated 
on  a  higher  plane,  so  that  our  elections  shall  be  a  manly 
contest  for  the  best  policy  and  the  best  men  ?    No  more 
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of  the  low  appeals  to  the  base  passions  of  our  nature;  no 
more  of  slander  and  malicious  accusation,  which  tend 
only  to  mislead  the  ignorant  and  the  unwary.  In  this 
matter,  as  a  people  we  have  been  greatly  in  fault,  nor 
has  one  party  been  less  guilty  than  another. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  good  men  shrink  from 
public  life,  because  they  are  unwilling  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  foul  vituperations  that  nomination  to  office 
so  commonly  excites. 

If  the  American  people  would  now  resolve  that  in  the 
future,  all  libelous,  false  and  unworthy  denunciation  of 
distinguished  men,  holding  public  office,  and  of  all 
candidates  therefor,  should  cease,  this  new-made  grave 
would  be  brilliant  with  a  glory  that  would  fill  the  nation, 
and  our  tongues  would  say  in  one  united  voice  "  Garfield 
died  not  in  vain." 

As  did  the  immortal  Lincoln,  so  has  Garfield  in  his  life, 
again  illustrated  the  grand  possibilities  of  American  citi- 
zenship. His  career  is  replete  with  magnificent  achieve- 
ment, beginning  in  the  humblest  condition,  in  a  lowly  log 
cabin,  with  a  garret  reached  by  a  common  ladder,  and  end- 
ing in  the  mansion  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation, 
whence  he  is  borne  to  his  grave,  a  hero  in  every  true  sense, 
on  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  of  this,  if  not  of  every 
land.  And  this  success  came  to  him  by  his  own  exertions, 
aided  only  under  God,  by  a  mother's  love  and  the  cheer 
of  an  affectionate  wife.  Two  months  less  than  fifty  years 
was  the  full  span  of  his  life,  the  first  half  of  which  was 
spent  in  toilsome  struggle  for  bread  and  education,  and  the 
last  half  was  given  to  the  earnest  development  of  the  forces 
of  his  nature,  in  the  service  of  his  God  and  his  country. 
In  every  place  to  which  he  was  called  to  act,  as  boy  or 
man,  on  the  farm,  in  the  shop,  in  the  school,  in  the  army, 
in  the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  the  highest  executive 
office  of  the  Government,  in  the  church  and  in  the 
State,  he  was  faithful  and  true,  ripening  more  and  more 
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into  the  pure  scholar,  patriot,  statesman  and  Christian. 

That  ladder  which,  as  a  boy,  he  climbed  to  the  garret 

of  the  cabin  of  his  poor  widowed  mother,  on  retiring  to 

his  nightly  rest,  was  significant  of  his  manly  climbing  in 

his  maturer  vears.    He  could  not  rest  without  climbing. 

"  And,  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Became,  on  fortune's  crowning  slope, 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 
The  centre  of  a  world's  desire." 

It  is  not  for  me  here  and  now  to  speak,  except  in  gen- 
eral terms,  of  this  remarkable  man.  That  he  has  been  a 
blessing  to  humanity,  in  his  life,  and  in  his  death,  is  writ- 
ten in  every  beating  heart.  His  dying  and  death  are  the 
magnificent  flowering  of  a  noble  life. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  aloe  plant, 

Away  in  the  sunny  clime, 
By  humble  growth,  of  a  hundred  years, 

It  reaches  its  blooming  time  ? 
And  then,  a  wonderous  bud  at  its  crown 

Breaks  out  into  thousand  flowers. 
This  floral  queen,  in  its  blooming  seen, 

Is  the  pride  of  the  tropical  bowers. 
But  the  plant  to  the  flower  is  a  sacrifice, 
For  it  blooms  but  once,  and  in  blooming  dies. 

Have  you  further  heard  of  this  aloe  plant. 

That  grows  in  the  sunny  clime, 
How  every  one  of  its  thousand  flowers, 

As  they  drop  in  the  blooming  time, 
Is  an  infant  plant,  that  fastens  its  roots 

In  the  place  where  it  falls  to  the  ground  ? 
And  fast  as  they  drop,  from  the  dying  stem. 

Grow  lively  and  lovely  around  ; 
By  dying,  it  liveth  a  thousand  fold 
In  the  young,  that  springs  from  the  death  of  the  old. 

Have  you  heard  this  tale,  the  best  of  them  all, 

The  tale  of  the  Holy  and  True  ? 
He  dies,  but  His  life  in  untold  souls 

Lives  on  in  the  world  anew. 
His  seed  prevails  ;  it  is  filling  the  earth 

As  the  stars  fill  the  skies  above. 
He  taught  us  to  yield  up  the  love  of  life 

For  the  sake  of  the  life  of  love. 
His  death  is  our  life,  His  life  is  our  gain, 
The  joy  for  the  tear,  the  peace  for  the  pain 
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Now  hear  these  tales,  ye  weary  and  worn, 

Who  for  others  do  give  up  your  all. 
Our  Saviour  hath  told  you  the  seed  that  would  grow 

Into  earth's  dark  bosom  must  fall ; 
Must  pass  from  the  view  and  die  away, 

And  then  will  the.  fruit  appear. 
The  grain  that  seemed  lost  in  the  earth  below 

Will  return  many  fold  in  the  ear. 
By  death  comes  life  ;  by  loss  comes  gain, 
The  joy  for  the  loss,  the  peace  for  the  pain." 

His  distinction  is  a  special  encouragement  to  every  dear 
mother  and  to  every  loving  wife  ;  and  what  an  example 
for  youth  !  Study  his  life,  my  young  friends  Consecrate 
your  lives  as  did  he.  Strive  to  be  good  in  every  under- 
taking, and  success  is  sure. 

Be  earnest,  faithful  in  duty.  Be  not  discouraged  because 
of  obstacles  ;  surmount  them.  Get  on  a  ladder  and  climb, 
looking  up  and  reaching  up.  It  matters  not  how  humble 
your  birth,  or  poor  your  situation,  the  highest  places  are 
within  your  power  to  attain. 

The  life  of  Garfield  speaks  to  every  young  man  this 
language  ; 

"  Be  just  and  fear  not — 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at 
Be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's 
Then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  !  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st,  a  blessed  martyr." 

Mr.  Chairman — One  word  more.  Great  and  brave  and 
good  as  Garfield  was,  in  all  these  grand  attributes  of  char- 
acter, I  confidently  believe  that  Arthur  will  prove  a  most 
worthy  successor.  In  every  trust  which  he  has  thus  far 
borne,  he  has  been  found  to  be  as  true  as  the  magnet  to 
the  pole.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  superior  intelligence, 
remarkable  executive  ability  and  perfect  uprightness  in 
every  walk  of  life.  Let  us  give  him  our  hearts,  and 
earnestly  pray,  "  God  bless  President  Arthur." 
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ADDRESS  OF  A.  Q.  KEASBEY. 

Fellow-Mourners  at  the  Grave  of  Garfield  : 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  upon  such  brief  notice  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  adequate  voice  to  the  emotion  which 
has  clothed  this  city,  in  common  with  every  town  and 
hamlet  in  the  land,  in  the  garments  of  sorrow,  and  has  led 
us  forth  by  one  consent,  to  march  in  the  great  funeral 
train  of  the  nation,  and  now  at  this  closing  hour  to  assem- 
ble here  to  pay  our  final  tribute  to  our  dead  President, 
just  laid  to  his  everlasting  rest. 

I  remember,  many  years  ago,  hearing  a  famous  preacher 
struggling  with  the  vain  attempt  to  add  force  and  meaning 
by  poor  human  speech  to  some  manifestation  of  divine 
majesty  and  power,  exclaim,  "  as  well  strive  to  fix  more 
firmly  on  their  old  foundations  the  everlasting  hills,  by 
binding  them  with  threads  of  gossamer ;  as  well  attempt 
to  plant  more  securely  on  their  ancient  bases  the  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  by  spreading  over  them  a  spider's  web." 

This  seemed  to  be  a  figure  of  rhetoric  so  extravagant 
as  to  be  almost  grotesque,  but  it  is  weak  to  express  my 
sense  of  the  futility  of  attempting  to  add  one  other  worthy 
note  to  the  grand  acclaim  of  eulogy  that  has  swelled  from 
the  whole  civilized  world  ;  one  other  throb  of  sympathy 
for  suffering  to  the  universal  thrill  borne  on  electric  nerves 
from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth  ;  one  other  stone 
to  the  mountain  monument  of  fame  built  by  all  mankind 
for  "Garfield  the  Good."  How  shall  I  attempt  it?  Of 
what  avail  would  it  be  to  add  a  ripple  to  the  surges,  or  to 
seek  to  gild  the  gold  of  human  character,  refined  in  the 
crucible  of  the  highest  public  trust,  and  in  the  fire  of  an 
unparalleled  suffering?  Shall  I  recount  the  story  of  his 
early  days,  and  tell  how  from  the  log  cabin  in  the  wilder- 
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ness,  beside  his  father's  premature  grave,  and  beneath  the 
eye  of  that  noble  mother  who  now  totters  over  his  tomb, 
he  did 

"  Break  his  birth's  mysterious  bar, 
And  grasp  the  skirts  of  happy  chance, 
And  breast  the  blows  of  circumstance 
And  grapple  with  his  evil  star?" 

Is  it  not  already  household  knowledge,  and  will  it  not  for 
ages  long  be  taught  by  every  parent  who  shall  seek  to  lift 
his  child  to  a  higher  level  by  the  force  of  noble  examples? 
Shall  I  relate  how  at  the  first  tocsin  of  Avar,  equipped  for 
any  strife  and  prepared  for  any  fate,  he  dropped  his  books 
— his  dear  companions — and  parted  with  that  heroic  wife 
then  yearning  over  him  in  her  young  love,  and  rushed,  a 
full-grown  warrior,  to  turn  back  the  enemy  from  his  fatal 
foothold  in  a  border  State,  and  then,  with  sword  and  voice 
and  pen,  upheld  his  leaders  and  gave  direction  to  the  con- 
test until  that  critical  day  of  Chickamauga,  when,  by  a 
deed  of  daring  worthy  of  a  veteran,  he  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  and  endeared  himself  for  all  time  to  the  grand  army 
of  the  Republic  ? 

Are  not  these  things  not  only  written  in  the  books  of 
the  chronicles  of  that  great  contest,  but  prattled  in  the 
nursery,  and  taught  as  part  of  the  history  of  our  country? 

Shall  I  follow  him  from  the  camp  to  the  Capitol — sent 
by  those  who  even  then  knew  that  however  great  in  war 
he  would  be  still  greater  in  council  ?  Or  attempt  to  give 
some  faint  echoes  of  that  manly  voice,  or  some  picture  of 
that  noble  form,  as  he  stood  among  the  elders,  year  after 
year,  and  shaped  the  policy  and  moulded  the  destiny  of 
his  country  through  the  final  struggles  of  the  war,  and 
through  the  critical  ordeal  of  reconstruction  ?  Or  tell 
how,  when  the  great  work  of  war  was  clone,  its  ravages 
repaired,  the  Union  restored,  the  passions  cooled,  he  still 
stood  there,  breasting  the  passing  storm  of  calumny,  ever 
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supported  by  the  love  of  those  who  knew  him  best,  ever 
renewed  in  his  charge  of  public  trusts,  or  lifted  to  a  higher 
plane,  and  ever  vindicating  with  a  force  and  eloquence 
that  has  never  been  surpassed,  the  principles  of  political 
and  financial  economy,  and  the  fundamental  grounds  of 
public  policy  and  conduct,  which  led  us  up  to  the  high 
position  upon  which  the  whole  world  looked  with  admira- 
tion, when  his  eyes  closed  upon  the  scene  of  his  labors  on 
the  anniversary  of  Chickamauga? 

Shall  I  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  his  brief  career  as 
the  successor  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  or  strive  to 
show  how  well,  in  the  brief  months  of  health  allotted  to 
him,  he  pressed  on  to  his  high  ideal,  and  fulfilled,  so  far 
as  his  brief  span  permitted,  the  promises  made  on  the 
fourth  of  March,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
nation,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  enfranchised  race,  to 
promote  the  freedom  and  purity  of  the  ballot,  to  support 
a  sound  system  of  finance  and  public  credit,  to  exercise 
all  constitutional  powers  and  all  the  forces  of  the  people 
to  meet  the  dangers  of  illiteracy  by  the  saving  influence 
of  universal  education,  to  assert  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  supervise  any  interoceanic  canal,  to  break  up  by 
law  the  surviving  relic  of  barbarism,  polygamy,  in  Utah, 
and  to  promote  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  ? 

Alas,  the  echoes  of  this  noble  declaration  of  purposes 
in  his  high  trust  had  scarcely  died  away  among  the 
columns  and  arches  of  the  Capitol,  when  he  was  borne 
with  wasted  frame  and  sealed  lips  across  the  very  spot 
where  they  were  uttered,  to  lie  beneath  the  majestic 
dome,  so  that  the  people  might  come  and  grieve  that  the 
heart  which  so  loved  his  country  could  beat  no  more  for 
her,  and  the  mind  so  full  of  lofty  thoughts  and  aims  for 
her  good  had  vanished  from  the  shattered  frame. 

But  why  seek  to  portray,  even  in  outline,  the  features 
of  this  striking  career  of  only  eighteen  years  as  statesman 
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and  President  ?  What  corner  of  the  land  is  not  full  of 
his  labors  ?  Who  can  hereafter  recite  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  1763  to  1881  with- 
out at  the  same  time  pronouncing  his  eulogy  ? 

Who  shall  not  rejoice  hereafter — when  time  shall  inevit- 
ably blunt  the  edge  of  national  grief  and  mitigate  the 
disappointment  for  such  an  end  of  such  a  career — that, 
short  as  it  was  and  bitterly  as  it  ended,  it  was  long 
enough  and  glorious  enough  to  fix  his  place  forever  in 
American  history  as 

"  The  man  of  long  enduring  blood. 
The  warrior,  statesman,  moderate,  resolute, 
Whole  in  himself,  a  common  good. 
Great  in  council,  and  great  in  war, 
Rich  in  saving  common  sense, 
And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 
In  his  simplicity  sublime  ?  " 

Again,  shall  I,  in  the  vain  effort  to  express  the  emotions 
which  have  called  us  here,  strive  to  depict  the  features  of 
that  awful  tragedy  which  has  held  enchained  the  thoughts 
and  sympathies  of  the  civilized  world  for  all  those  weary 
weeks,  since  the  shot  from  the  hand  of  a  fiend  or  a 
madman  broke  upon  the  silence  of  that  Summer  morning 
and  went  sounding  on  around  the  world  ? 

Or  follow  that  manly  form  stricken  to  death,  to  the 
house  so  full  of  high  hopes  and  pure  affections,  but  to  be 
shrouded  in  an  instant  with  a  pall  so  strange  and  awful? 
Or  unveil  again  the  arena  about  which  we  have  all  stood 
for  months,  the  tortured  witnesses  of  that  scene  of  the 
strong  man  wrestling  with  death — so  tragic,  so  pitiful,  so 
fearfully  prolonged,  with  fragile  wife  and|  tender  children 
involved,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  death  grasp — that  the 
group  of  the  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican  becomes  a  feeble 
image  of  the  horrible  reality? 

Shall  I  paint  that  peaceful  end  beside  the  sea,  when, 
with  a  last  longing  gaze  across  the  immensity  of  the 
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waters,  as  a  dying  eye  might  peer  into  the  spaces  of 
eternity,  and  with  the  clinging  grasp  of  wife  and  friend, 
the  long  agony  was  over  and  the  unfinished  labors  done, 
and 

"  Fallen  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
That  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew  ?  " 

Or  describe  that  scene  which  I  saw  on  the  morning  of 
the  twentieth  of  September,  when,  from  all  the  country 
side,  men  came  with  wives  and  children  to  gaze  upon  the 
face  which  had  so  long  filled  their  dreams  and  thrilled 
them  with  new  sympathies,  and  to  see  the  form  of  the 
dead  President  borne  to  its  strange  hearse,  in  which  the 
very  power  of  steam  was  subdued  to  silence,  and  the 
great  iron  wheels  seemed  to  hush  their  natural  sounds, 
and  moved  with  their  burden  softly  away  to  the  music  of 
the  waves  ? 

Shall  I  follow  that  rapid,  shrouded  funeral  train  to  the 
Capitol,  where  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  twentieth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  laid  beneath  the  dome  in 
the  centre  of  the  scene  of  his  labors — where  the  people 
whom  he  served  and  loved  might  pay  their  last  tribute  to 
his  memory,  and  where  the  bells  should  be  tolled, 

"  And  a  deeper  knell  in  their  hearts  be  knolled, 
And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  rolled 
Through  the  dome  " 

of  the  Capitol  which  had  so  often  echoed  with  his  voice 
lifted  in  the  service  of  the  state  ? 

Or  seek  to  lift  the  veil  which  hid  that  solemn  parting 
when  the  stricken  wife  crept  in  alone  beneath  those 
solemn  arches  to  take  her  last  look,  and  to  sunder  the 
last  ties  that  bound  her  to  the  earthly  form  of  the 
husband  of  her  youth,  the  pride  of  her  life,  and  the 
example  of  her  children  ? 

And  shall  I  follow  again    that    strange  procession, 
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fluttering  its  black  drapery,  and  speeding  swiftly  over 
valley  and  mountain,  always  through  long  lines  of 
silent,  sorrowful  faces,  gathered  from  city  and  town,  from 
hamlet  and  farm,  simply  to  gaze  in  unspoken  sorrow  and 
awe  upon  the  martyr  cut  down  in  his  prime  by  a  foul 
hand,  and  borne  to  the  scenes  where  he  was  equipped  for 
his  labors,  where  his  people  might  pay  their  last  tribute 
and  render  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  one  who 

"  Cared  not  to  be  great — 
But  as  he  saved  or  served  the  state  ;  " 

and  might 

"  Render  him  to  the  mould, 
Where  he  shall  rest  forever 
Among  the  wise  and  the  bold  ?  " 

Again  I  ask,  of  what  avail  to  recount  these  scenes,  so 
vivid  in  all  minds,  or  to  recall  the  incidents  of  those  long 
days  of  agony  and  suspense,  which  are  a  part  of  our  daily 
thoughts  and  will  be  told  to  coming  generations  as  one  of 
the  two  strange  tragedies  of  assassination  that  marked  the 
first  century  of  the  American  Republic  ?  If  I  should  do 
anything,  it  would  be  only  to  point  to  his  wounds — "  those 
poor  dumb  mouths,  and  bid  them  speak  for  me." 

And  once  more  shall  I  dare  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
popular  indignation  that  would  have  consumed  the  assas- 
sin but  for  the  shield  which  the  law  he  has  outraged  held 
before  him  ?  Shall  I  seek  to  define  the  nature  and  mo- 
tives of  his  crime,  or  declare  the  just  measure  and  place 
of  its  punishment  ?  Oh,  no  !  I  would  not  mar  the  dignity 
of  this  last  hour  of  obsequies  nor  disturb  the  nobler  emo- 
tions that  lift  us  up  above  the  waves  of  passion  by  giving 
a  word  or  thought  to  the  murderer. 

"  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  Let 
us  leave  him  to  the  present  hell  of  his  own  remorse,  and 
to  the  orderly  and  passionless  machinery  of  legal  retribu- 
tion as  the  only  proper  instrument  of  divine  justice.  Let 
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us  only  say,  when  we  remember  that  bruised  and  wasted 
frame  now  sleeping  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  as  Marc 
Antony  exclaimed  as  he  stood  alone  by  the  body  of  Caesar : 

"  Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  Jived,  in  the  tide  of  times  ; 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood  !" 

What,  then,  my  friends,  shall  I  say  that  shall  accord 
with  the  feelings  that  have  brought  us  here  to-night,  when 
at  last  the  grave  has  closed  over  him,  to  testify  our  appre- 
ciation of  his  work  done  for  us,  our  sorrow  that  he  was 
not  spared  to  close  it,  our  faith  that 

"  Doubts  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other,  nobler  work  to  do, 
And  victor  he  must  ever  be," 

and  our  joy  in  the  assurance  that 

"  His  triumph  will  be  sung 
By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue 
Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see  ?  " 

What  can  I  say?  It  shall  not  be  of  the  past.  I  will 
"speak  no  more  of  his  renown." 

"  The  dead  march  wails  in  the  people's  ears, 
The  dark  crowd  moves,  and  there  are  sobs  and  tears, 
The  black  earth  yawns,  the  mortal  disappears." 

"  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust :  . 
He  is  gone  who  seemed  so  great. 
Gone  ;  but  nothing  can  bereave  him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 
Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 
Something  far  advanced  in  state, 
And  that  he  wears  a  truer  crown 
Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him.'' 

Let  us  turn  to  the  present  and  the  future.  In  the  fine 
words  of  George  Macdonald,  "  Yesterday  is  as  much  our 
past  as  the  bygone  century. "  Garfield  is  dead.  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  stand  as  landmarks  to 
guide  us,  and  monuments  to  inspire  us,  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  first  century  of  our  national  life  ;  two  of  them 
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encircled  with  the  crown  and  breathing  the  perpetual 
inspiration  of  the  martyr — the  last  anointed  with  the  con- 
secration of  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

What  have  we  to  rejoice  in,  as  we  now  shall  put  aside 
the  tokens  of  sorrow  and  address  ourselves  to  the  duties 
of  the  immediate  present  and  of  the  future  which  shall 
soon  become  history  ? 

Nearly  twenty  centuries  ago  the  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  which  then  embraced  our  mother  country  as  one 
of  its  remote  outlying  islands,  was  stabbed  in  the  Senate 
House,  and  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  the 
victim,  not  of  one  man's  wicked  frenzy,  but  of  a  political 
cabal.  When,  many  centuries  after,  the  master  of  the  ex- 
pression of  human  emotions,  in  a  language  then  unknown, 
strove  to  paint  the  passions  and  hopes  of  the  hour,  excited 
by  that  tragedy,  he  placed  Marc  Antony  alone  above 
the  bleeding  body  of  Caesar  and  put  into  his  mouth  this 
prophecy,  too  well  fulfilled  : 

"  Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy 

*  *  *  #  * 

A  curse  shall  fall  upon  the  limbs  of  men, 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 

Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  ; 

*  #  #  *  * 

And  Caesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice 
Cry  '  Havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  clogs  of  war; 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth, 
With  carrion  men  groaning  for  burial." 

What  a  contrast  to  this  picture  do  we  display  in  this 
new  country  of  modern  freedom  and  order,  grown  up 
beyond  the  distant  seas,  on  a  continent  over  which 
the  Roman  eagle  never  swept !  If  in  some  future  century, 
another,  and  it  may  be  a  greater  master  of  the  English 
tongue,  then  become  universal  as  a  vehicle  of  human 
speech,  shall  strive  to  paint  our  tragedy  of  assassination, 
how  different  will  be  his  picture !    No  angry  passions 
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embroiling  the  people  of  the  dead  ruler  in  civil  war  or 
domestic  fury.  No  spirit  of  the  slaughtered  chief  rang- 
ing for  revenge,  and  letting  slip  the  dogs  of  partisan  strife  ; 
but  rather  the  people  hushed  for  months  in  suspense  over 
the  danger  of  their  beloved  head,  tortured  by  his  long 
agony,  striving  in  prayer  and  hope  for  his  deliverance, 
and  at  last  laying  him  to  rest, 

"  To  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  a  mighty  nation 
Mourning  when  their  leaders  fall," 

and  then  soberly  and  quietly  turning  to  the  duties  of  the 
.•present,  and  laboring  to  gather  up  and  perpetuate  the 
fruits  of  his  life — too  brief  for  aught  but  his  own  fame, — 
and  his  own  gentle  and  benignant  spirit  hovering  in 
benediction  over  the  country  which  he  served. 

The  historian  will  have  to  speak  of  passions  cooled,  not 
inflamed,  by  the  long  horrors  of  the  tragedy  ;  of  the  vast 
machinery  of  government  moving  through  the  months  of 
inability,  and  across  the  confines  of  death,  without  a  jar 
or  a  fear ;  of  the  successor,  upon  whose  unwilling  shoulders 
the  law  had  cast  the  burden,  hastening  to  weep  over  the 
dead  body  of  his  former  chief,  following  him  reverently 
and  sadly  to  his  tomb,  and  then  manfully  taking  up  his 
load,  supported  by  the  universal  voice  of  those  who 
mourned  for  him,  and  fulfilling,  as  we  fully  trust  he  will, 
the  lofty  purposes  and  aims  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

And  more  than  this,  that  future  painter  of  the  features 
of  the  tragedy  it  has  been  our  pain  to  witness,  will  dwell, 
with  the  pride  of  the  higher  civilization  he  will  then  have 
reached,  on  the  fact  that  this  crime  and  its  attendant 
circumstances  of  prolonged  private  agony  and  public 
grief,  seemed  to  lift  this  nation  and  all  mankind  to  a 
higher  moral  plane  ;  that,  sharp  as  it  was,  it  was  in  the 
broadest  sense  that  "  touch  of  nature  "  which  "  makes  the 
whole  world  kin  ;  "  that,  with  the  aid  of  those  electric 
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nerves  which  now  bind  all  mankind  together,  the  fount- 
ains of  human  sympathy  were  opened  as  never  before  in 
the  history  of  man,  and  flowed  in  streams  of  moral 
renovation  all  over  the  earth. 

He  will  tell  how  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Empress  of  India  stepped  from  her  throne  and  came  on 
the  wings  of  the  lightning  to  whisper  words  of  consola- 
tion to  her  fellow-woman  sitting  by  the  bed  of  suffering 
and  struggling  between  hope  and  despair,  and  when 
despair  prevailed,  placed  as  it  were  with  her  own  hands 
upon  the  coffin,  a  token  of  her  grief  as  a  woman  and  her 
sympathy  as  a  ruler. 

He  will  recall  that  the  London  Times,  the  expression 
of  the  highest  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  Old 
World,  declared,  while  the  funeral  train  was  on  its  way, 
"  Such  a  spectacle  has  never  been  presented  as  the 
mourning  with  which  the  whole  civilized  world  is  honor- 
ing the  late  President  Garfield.  Emperors  and  Kings, 
Senates  and  Ministries,  are  in  spirit  his  pall-bearers  ;  but 
their  peoples,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  claim  to  be 
equally  visible  and  audible  as  sorrowing  assistants." 
And  that  the  London  Standard  said,  "  The  universality 
of  sympathy  displayed  with  the  American  people  in  their 
season  of  dark  distress  is  a  circumstance  that  cannot  be 
overlooked.  All  civilization,  by  this  one  blow,  has  been 
put  into  mourning,  and  a  chastened  feeling  pervades  the 
homes  and  hearths  of  the  human  race."  And  that  an 
Englishman  wrote  yesterday,  while  the  muffled  peals 
were  still  sounding,  these  words,  which  surely  mark  a 
large  advance  towards  a  higher  plane  of  human  nature  : 
"The  tones  of  the  bells  will  find  their  way  across  the  sea 
to-morrow,  and  reach  those  standing  at  the  grave-side  in 
Ohio,  and  help  to  teach  the  world  that  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  cannot  divide  the  sympathies  of  two 
kindred  nations  when  the  hand  of  affliction  has  been  laid 
heavily  on  the  one  or  the  other." 
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He  will  tell  that  the  "  Dead  March  "  is  sounding  in  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  notes  of  sorrow  reverber- 
ating through  the  arches  of  the  Vatican  and  awakening 
the  echoes  of  the  spot  where  Caesar  fell ;  and  that  even 
while  I  speak,  the  invisible  messenger,  swifter  than  the 
fabled  Mercury,  brings  to  us  tidings  that  in  Cairo,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Pyramids,  memorial  services  were  held 
but  a  few  hours  ago, — confirming  the  statement  also 
made  to-day  by  the  preacher  in  Cleveland,  that  three 
hundred  millions  of  the  human  race  are,  in  some  form 
and  degree,  uniting  in  these  solemn  obsequies. 

He  will  also  recall  that  the  Americans  in  England  met 
in  Exeter  Hall  on  Saturday,  to  express  their  sympathy 
with  Mrs.  Garfield,  and  their  sense  of  the  affectionate 
solicitude  of  the  Queen  and  people  of  England  during 
the  long  period  of  suffering  ;  and  that  the  great  American 
poet  who  presided  over  that  meeting  announced  that  Sir 
Moses  Monteflore,  now  in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  had 
telegraphed  to  Palestine  to  request  that  prayers  be  offered 
for  the  President  in  the  synagogues  of  the  four  holy 
cities.  How  striking  is  this  fact.  How  it  elevates  our 
view  of  human  nature,  that  a  Hebrew  noble  of  England, 
born  before  the  inauguration  of  Washington,  should 
speed  across  the  continent,  and  beneath  the  seas,  a  call 
to  prayer  by  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  in 
the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  twentieth  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Republic  !  Surely  we  may  rejoice 
in  our  grief  when  we  reflect  that  incidents  like  these  now 
passing  before  our  eyes,  and  these  currents  of  human 
feeling  in  which  we  ourselves  are  borne,  encircling  the 
whole  earth,  will  be  recalled  hereafter  as  a  grand  phase  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  as  marking  a  great  step 
onward  in  the  slow  but  steady  march  of  civilization,  and 
in  the  gradual  refinement  and  elevation  of  the  average 
.character  and  feelings  of  the  human  race. 
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And  yet,  again,  this  calamity  lias  another  balm.  It 
will  be  told  by  the  future  historian  of  our  tragedy,  sur- 
veying the  course  of  states  and  empires,  that  the  phrase 
that  has  so  long  marked  the  changes  of  dynasties,  so 
often  spoke  flippantly,  and  sometimes  almost  sneeringly, 
"  The  king  is  dead,  long  live  the  king,"  acquired  a  new 
and  better  significance  upon  this  succession  of  ours, 
tragic  as  it  was,  in  the  great  office  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  will  be  shown,  with  a 
just  pride,  that  although  it  happened  at  a  time  when 
partisan  zeal  had  been  inflamed  to  unusual  bitterness,  yet 
while  life  and  death  hung  so  long  in  the  balance,  the 
strife  of  tongues  was  hushed,  and  when  at  last  the  change 
so  widely  dreaded  came,  the  wheels  of  the  great  machin- 
ery of  state  moved  on  as  quietly  as  the  funeral  train,  and 
the  successor  pointed  out  by  the  law,  assumed  his  trust 
with  the  generous  support  of  the  whole  people,  and  with 
the  personal  dignity  and  solemnity  befitting  the  great 
transaction.  And,  moreover,  that  our  representative  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  speaking  to  his  sorrowful  country- 
men, but  in  the  ear  of  the  British  people,  expressed  the 
sentiment  "  Long  live  the  king,"  in  these  striking  words  : 

"  There  is  no  indecorum  in  saying  what  is  known  to 
all — that  the  new  President  is  a  gentleman  of  culture,  of 
admittedly  high  intelligence,  of  unimpeachable  character, 
of  proved  administrative  ability,  and  that  he  enters  on 
his  high  duties  with  a  full  sense  of  what  such  succession 
implies.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
Democracy,  more  than  any  other  form  of  government, 
will* go  of  itself;  but,  in  common  with  you  all,  I  have 
imperturbable  faith  in  the  honesty,  intelligence  and  good 
sense  of  the  American  people,  and  in  the  destiny  of  the 
American  Republic." 

And  yet  another  subject  of  congratulation  in  our  hour 
of  mourning. 
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Just  eighteen  years  before  the  day  when  Garfield  died, 
he  had  been  grappling  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  field 
of  Chickamauga — in  civil  war.  To-day  there  is  no  manly 
heart  in  all  the  South,  then  burning  with  the  flames  of 
that  strife,  which  does  not  now  beat  in  unison  with  all 
the  world  in  admiration  of  his  virtues  and  in  sympathy 
with  his  sufferings.  The  example  and  the  trial  of  the 
soldier  President  seem  to  have  had  some  vicarious  efficacy 
to  pour  the  last  healing  balm  upon  the  closing  wounds  of 
our  great  war,  to  blot  the  lines  of  section,  with  the  last 
ramparts  of  the  battle-fields,  and  to  bind  us  together  in  a 
common  brotherhood,  rejoicing  in  the  advancing  glory  of 
our  country. 

It  would  seem  as  if  North  or  South  were  ready  to 
repeat  now  together  the  majestic  words  of  this  martyr, 
spoken  on  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  Lincoln  : 
"  There  are  times  in  the  history  of  men  and  nations  when 
they  stand  so  near  the  veil  which  separates  mortals  from 
immortals,  time  from  eternity,  and  men  from  their  God, 
that  they  can  almost  hear  the  beatings  and  feel  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  great  heart  of  the  Infinite.  Through  such  a 
time,  this  nation  has  passed.  Awe-stricken  by  his  voice, 
the  American  people  kneel  in  tearful  reverence  and  make 
a  solemn  covenant  with  Him  and  with  each  other,  that 
all  the  glories  of  this  nation  shall  be  restored,  and  the 
temples  of  freedom  and  justice  shall  be  rebuilt  and  shall 
survive  forever." 

And  now,  before  the  tomb  is  sealed,  and  the  divine 
watch  is  set,  let  us  heed  one  lesson  more.  It  is  not  true, 
in  any  wide  sense,  that  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after 
them  and  the  good  is  interred  with  their  bones.  Evil 
character  perishes  and  is  forgotten.  The  example  of  men 
like  Garfield  lives  forever  and  is  a  perpetual  benediction. 
He  who  shall  live  in  a  far  distant  age,  in  the  riper  glories 
of  this  republic,  and  shall  behold  in  the  capital,  on  the 
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shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  even  in  distant  lands,  the  monu- 
ments and  statues  which  a  grateful  and  sympathizing 
world  will  raise  in  commemoration  of  James  A.  Garfield, 
will  know  better  than  we  can  tell,  the  blessings  that  have 
flowed  from  the  example  of  such  a  life  and  the  spectacle 
of  such  a  death.  The  young  of  many  coming  generations 
will  ponder  over  his  great  deeds,  and  dwell  on  the  pathetic 
story,  and  will  be  inspired  with  noble  impulses  and  stim- 
ulated to  higher  endeavor,  and  so  will  bear  on  steadily 
the  republic  of  freedom,  of  which  they  will  be  a  part,  to 
higher  and  yet  higher  planes  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world. 

They  will  remember  that  on  a  scroll  hanging  to-day 
above  his  coffin  in  Cleveland  is  written  : 

"  Life's  race  well  run, 
Life's  work  well  done, 
Life's  crown  well  won, 
Now  comes  rest." 

They  will  know  by  his  life  and  by  his  death — and  the 
knowledge  will  be  a  never-ceasing  fountain  of  public  health 
—that  duty  leads  most    surely  to    earthly  as  well  as 
heavenly  honor  and  reward.  Therefore, 

"  While  the  races  of  mankind  endure 
Let  his  great  example  stand, 
Colossal,  seen  of  every  hand, 
And  keep  the  warrior  firm,  the  statesman  pure, 
Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  story, 
The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory." 
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October  4. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Citizen's  Committee,  held  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms  in  the  evening,  it  was  resolved, 
"  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
pamphlet  containing  a  complete  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Citizen's  Committee,  and  of  the  Memorial 
Services,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  same  be  left 
with  the  Committee  ;  and  that  all  surplus  funds  in  hands 
of  Committee  be  held  for  benefit  of  the  Michigan 
sufferers." 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  Committee,  Hon.  William 
A.  Righter,  Dr.  C.  S.  Stockton,  Dr.  H.  Ii.  Tichenor, 
Senator  William  H.  Francis,  Frederick  S.  Fish. 


In  accordance  with  the  above  action  of  the  Citizen's 
Committee,  the  Committee  then  appointed  have  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  resolution,  and 
respectfully  present  this  pamphlet  as  the  result  of  their 
labors. 

WILLIAM  A.  RIGHTER,  Chairman, 
CHARLES  S.  STOCKTON, 
HIRAM  H.  TICHENOR, 
WILLIAM  H.  FRANCIS, 
FREDERICK  S.  FISH,  Secretary. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMP- 
TION. 

BY  HORATIO  R.  BIGELOW,  M.  D..  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

rjlO  clothe  in  new  vestments  of  rhetoric 
-L    a  tale  as  old  as  is  the  practice  of 
medicine,  seems  to  be  the  only  alternative 
for  one  who  would  he  bold  enough  to 
engage  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
In  the  present  state  of  pathology  and  of 
physiological  therapeutics,  it  may  reason- 
ably be  doubted  if  anything  new  or  origi- 
nal can  be  added  to  the  hygienic,  dietary, 
and  therapeutic  regimen,  which,  to  our 
eternal  shame,  be  it  said,  has  altered  little 
with  the  advance  in  other  departments  of 
the  science  and  art  of  medicine.    We  are 
no  wiser  in  our  generation  than  our  fore- 
fathers ;  and  the  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  gather  into  convenient  form  the  individ- 
ual experiences  that  enrich  medical  jour- 
nalism.   The  only  division  of  the  subject 
which  I  care  to  dwell  upon  is  that  which 
affects  the  nutritive  processes.    The  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  pulmonary  structure, 
due  to  an  inhibition  of  oxygenation,  to  in- 
flammatory exudations,  and  to  specific  de- 
generations, are  preceded  by,  and  attended 
with,  symptoms  of  disordered  digestion, 
and  of  tissue-waste,  which  are  the  most 
troublesome  factors  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis.    The  impaired  nutrition  is  not  a 
cause,  but  an  effect,  of  a  vicious  transmis- 
sion of  heredity,  or  the  sequel  of  a  broken 
down  pneumonia.    But,  as  it  may  not  be 
asserted  that  we  can  cure  the  essential  pre- 
disposition, or  eradicate  the  destructive 
process,  by  direct  medication,  we  endeavor, 
by  every  possible  scientific  deduction  to 
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repair  the  tissue-waste,  and  to  imitate  na- 
ture's toleration  and  assimilation  of  food, 
by  soothing  or  stimulating  the  digestive 
organs,  by  forcing  the  liver  into  a  proper 
observance  of  its  normal  laws,  ami  by 
regulating,  with  great  exactness,  the  hours 
and  manner  of  feeding.    Although  not 
directly  addressed  to  the  lung  proper,  yet, 
by  sucli  a  plan,  we  hope  to  enable  the 
system  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  dis- 
ease, and  to  demand  from  the  lungs  them- 
selves harmonious  action  with  the  other 
bodily  functions.    It  has  always  seemed 
to  me,  that  good  results  in  the  treatment 
of  consumption  can  be  reached  by  indirect 
interference  only.    Except  as  palliatives, 
we  are  in  dense  ignorance  of  specifics- 
but  we  do  know— and  the  sooner  the  fact 
is  generally  admitted,  the  better  will  be 
the  statistics  of  mortality— that  the  liver 
is  always  a  keen  and  sympathetic  sufferer 
|  and  that  to  its  languidly  performed  func- 
I  tions  may  be  ascribed  the  gastric  disturb- 
I  ances  of  these  patients.    The  dailv  exlii- 
j  bition  of  cod-liver  oil  and  whiskev,  of 
I  cod-liver  emulsions,  of  pure  cod-liver  oil, 
J  and  of  the  endless  variety  in  the  prepara- 
1  turn  of  this  unpalatable  medicine,  is  bad 
practice,  since  it  defeats  the  very  end  that 
the  physician  has  in  view  from  'its  admin- 
istration.   At  the  best,  cod-liver  oil  is 
only  a  constructive,  and  not  a  tboroughlv 
good  one  at  that.    While  given  with  the 
express  view  of  overcoming  tissue-waste, 
it,  in  fact,  increases  it,  by  creating  a  re- 
pugnance to  food,  by  exciting  nausea,  by 
inducing  turbulent  action  in  the  stomach, 
and  by  preventing  the  assimilation  of  it' 
self  or  anything  else,  from  its  own  inherent 
defects.     Few  patients  can  tolerate  if 
many  with  delicate  digestion  abhor  it.' 
To  force  it  upon  such  cases  is  pure  em- 
pincism,  for  no  effect  can  be  expected,  ex- 
cept the  very  vague  one  of  construction. 


Cod-liver  oil,  having  been  used  so  ions 
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and  so  generally,  has  become  a  sine  qua 
non,  and  is  given  without  regard  to  con- 
aition  or  effect.    A  tablespoonful  of  cod- 
liver  oil  is  an  abominable  dose;  and  every 
physician  can  bring  to  his  mind  cases 
wherein,  from    persistent  administration, 
his  patient  lost  ground,  had  no  appetite, 
complained  of  constant  nausea,  pain  m 
the  stomach,  and  dyspepsia,  with  its  myr- 
iad anomalous  vagaries.    He  will  also  re- 
member, and  with  pleasure,  how,  upon  its 
discontinuance,  with  the  substitution  of  a 
more  palatable  compound,  his  patient  re- 
covered appetite,  cheerfulness,  and  a  meas- 
ure of  strength.    As  the  disease  advances, 
the  gastric  difficulty  is  intensified,  and  the 
greatest  care  and  discrimination  are  de- 
manded from  the  physician  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  food  and  medicine.   The  distressing 
cough,  the  colliquative  sweats  and  diar- 
rhoea, arc  all  alleviated  more  certainly  by 
proper  attention  to  the  nutritive  processes, 
than  by  pollydosage,  addressed  simply  to 
each  symptom.     No  lasting  effects  are 
o-ained  by  overloading  the  stomach  with 


pills  and  liquids,  which  have  no  general, 
but  a  purely  local,  action,  and  can  only 
remedy  one  defect  of  the  many. 

Except  in  the  rare  instances  where  it  is 
well-borne,  I  never  use  cod-liver  oil,  but 
prefer  as  a  constructive  some  preparation 
of  malt;  Maltine  with  Peptones  is  the  best 
I  know  of,  and  is  generally  pleasant  to  the 
patient,    It  is  a  first-rate  heat-producer,  a 
o-ood  starch-digestive,  and  an  excellent 
fat-former.    In  cases  of  acute  dyspepsia, 
pepsin  and  pancreatine  may  be  added,  with 
benefit,  to  the  Maltine.    We  furnish  to 
the  svstem  a  large  amount  of  diastase 
and  a  good  proportion  of  albuminoids  and 
phosphates,  so  that  we  have  not  only  a 
preventive  of  mal-nutrition,  but  a  forma- 
tive agent  as  well,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, a  curative.    By  simulating  the  nor- 
mal digestive  functions,  we  aid  in  the 
assimilation  of  food  by  loaning  to  Nature 
s,„ue  digestive  principles  in  which  she  is 
deficient,  thus  enabling  our   patient  to 
enjoy  food.    We  also  lend  to  the  food  a. 


powerful  formative  factor  in  the  building- 
up  of  the  wasted  system.    The  torpid  liver 
must  be  stimulated  by  an  occasional  dose 
of  podophyllin,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
passive  congestions.    Once  insure  to  the 
patient  a  desire  for  food,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  together  with  the  assurance  that 
there  will  lie  no  troublesome  after-effects, 
and  we  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.    In  some  instances  of  great  irri- 
tability of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  symp- 
toms seemed  to  be  more  in  the  order  of  a 
nervous  dyspepsia,  I  have  ordered  a  pill 
to  be  taken  night  and  morning,  containing 
pepsin,  ginger,  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  a 
very  small  amount  of  the  acetate  of  mor- 
phia.   The  numberless  aches  and  pains 
that  go  and  come,  that  cannot  be  defined 
or  located  by  the  patient,  and  which  de- 
pend upon  a  want  of  tone  in  the  central 
nervous  system,  do  not  call  for  special 
treatment.    Active  medication,  addressed 
simply  to  each  symptom,  is  contra-indicat- 
ed.   What  is  demanded  is  an  enriched 
blood-supply,  and  as  gradually  this  is 
brought  about,  and  the  centres  participate 
in  the  generally  improved  nutrition,  all  of 
the  characteristics  of  impoverished  supply 
disappear,  one  by  one.    I  hold  it  to  be 
proven  that  most  of  the  distressing  coin- 
cidences  of  consumption   call   for  little 
medication,  except  that  which  shall  pre- 
vent tissue-waste;  and  the  more  advanced 
our  studies  in  this  direction,  the  more  sat- 
isfactory will  our  results  be.    To  accom- 
plish this,  the  stomach  must  be  humored 
and  assisted  in  every  possible  way,  and 
everything  that  is  repugnant,  or  which 
will' create  nausea,  must  be  discounte- 
nanced.  Feeding  at  regular  intervals  with 
nutritious  food,  always  using  care  that  the 
stomach  shall  not  be  overloaded  and  the 
patient  overfed,  is  a  most  important  divi- 
sion of  our  subject,    The  diet-list  must  be 
varied  to  suit  the  whims  of  the  patient, 
and  the  physician  should  never  for  a  day 
relax  his  close  attention  to  every  detail; 
one  improper  meal  will  retard  improve- 
ment for  weeks.    When  one  article  of  diet 
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loses  its  attractiveness,  another  must  be 
substituted.  The  meals  should  be  served 
with  attractive  appointments;  the  linen 
should  be  spotless,  and  the  china  delicate 
and  attractive.  It  is  by  observing  the 
little  things  in  these  chronic  conditions, 
that  the  best  results  are  obtained.  In 
closing,  I  wish  to  impress  my  conviction 
clearly:  First,  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  cod-liver  oil  is  not  only  inert,  but 
absolutely  injurious;  second,  that  much 
medicine  is  not  demanded ;  third,  that  the 
liver  and  digestive  functions  call  for  the 
most  interference;  fourth,  that  we  accom- 
plish more  by  improving  nutrition  than  by 
any  other  plan  of  treatment. 

DICHROMATISM,  OR  COLOR- 
BLINDNESS. 
[concluded.] 

BY  W.  H.  CARMALT,  SI.  B., 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Ophthalmology  in  Yale  Colleg.?. 
One  of  the  Examiners  for  Railroad  Employees, 
under  the  late  law. 

THE  examinations  are  much  better  car- 
ried on  in  numbers.  It  simplifies  very 
much  to  let  all  see  that  there  is  no  "catch" 
in  it,  and  does  not  help  the  abnormal  color- 
vision  at  all ;  indeed,  it  rather  confuses 
him,  for  he  cannot  understand  how  any 
one  would  call  the  combinations  of  bluish- 
greens  and  yellowish-greens  as  belonging 
together,  nor  would  he,  under  any  circum- 
stances, include  a  purple  or  a  crimson 
amonjj  the  reds.  Mv  habit  in  examining 
the  railroad  employes  was,  when  a  man 
was  found  hesitating  or  making  the  char- 
acteristic  mistakes  above  described,  to  stop 
him,  tell  him  to  stand  by  my  side  and  look 
on  while  others  were  examined,  and,  after 
he  had  seen  a  certain  number  go  through 
successfully,  to  call  upon  him  again.  In 
many  cases,  I  showed  the  examinee  my- 
self how  the  test  ought  to  be  made.  If 
he  was  free  from  the  defect,  he  had  no 
difficulty  on  a  second  examination ;  if  he 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the 
defect,  it  was  often  indeed  painful  to  ob- 
serve the  look  of  utter  incomprehension 


of  what  was  being  sought  for,  that  would 
come  over  his  face.  It  was.  perhaps,  the 
first  revelation  the  man  had  ever  had  of 
his  deficiency ;  and  no  one  likes  to  have 
so  evident  a  defect  forced  upon  him,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  to  influence  unfavorably  his 
means  of  livelihood.  He  would  now  make 
worse  blunders  than  before.  He  had  been 
told  and  had  seen  that  intensity  of  light 
and  dark — i.  e  ,  shades — had  nothing  to  do 
with  it:  the  one  prop,  upon  which  he  had 
depended,  had  been  taken  from  him,  and 
he  threw  any  and  all,  except  the  brightest 
blues  and  yellows,  along  with  the  green  or 
red,  as  the  case  might  be.  Most  of  them 
protested  vigorously  that  they  were  not 
"color-blind'';  they  saw  colors ;  they  only 
"weren't  used  to  worsteds,"  etc.,  and  were 
utterly  dumbfounded  when  I  illustrated  to 
them  the  mistakes  they  had  made  between 
green  and  red,  by  showing  them  a  similar 
comparison  as  between  blue  and  yellow, 
which  they  could  see. 

The  o-reat  advantage  that  the  Holmgren 
test  has  over  all  others  is — first,  that  it 
requires  but  a  minimum  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  examinee,  and,  second, 
if  he  is  aware  of  his  defect,  and  is  excep- 
tionally intelligent  and  desirous  to  conceal 
it,  the  skillful  examiner  has  a  number  of 
other  methods  of  £rettino-  at  how  the  man 
sees  the  colors.  For  instance,  suppose 
such  a  person  has  made  suspicious,  but 
not  absolutely  characteristic,  mistakes  :  of 
course,  he  knows  the  names  of  colors,  and 
uses  them  with  considerable  skill  and  cor- 
rectness; the  examiner  may  now,  for  the 
first  time,  use  names  and  ask  him  to  pick 
out  all  yellows.  The  dichromat  now  feels 
secure ;  he  sees  yellows  as  well,  and  rec- 
ognizes finer  shades  of  them  perhaps 
better,  than  the  normal-eyed,  and  goes  to 
work  with  confidence  to  select  them,  but 
includes  among  them  yellowish-greens  and 
yellowish-reds  (orange),  to  a  degree  that 
the  latter  would  not  think  of  doing,  and 
even  some  skeins  where  green  or  red  is  the 
prevailing  color,  which  he  does  not  see, 
just  as  in  the  crimson  test  he  saw  the  blue 
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only.  Subjecting  him  to  the  further  con- 
trolling- test  of  asking  him  to  sort  oat  all 
the  blues,  he  again  feels  on  secure  ground, 
but  again  betrays  himself  by  including 
among  them  all  shades  of  purple  up  to 
pink,  and  many  shades  of  bluish-greens 
which  any  normal-eyed  would  include  un- 
hesitatingly with  green  only.* 

The  Holmgren  method  of  examination, 
in  its  great  adaptability — first,  as  easy  of 
application  to  a  great  number  of  persons; 
second,  its  surety;  and,  third,  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  it  can  be  applied, — 
places  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  popu- 
lar and  practical  examination.  Until  it 
was  invented,  and  the  systemization  of 
the  tests  was  the  invention,  colored  wor- 
steds had  been  used  for  forty  years;  but 
there  was  so  much  of  hazard  and  of  per- 
sonal'interpretation,  it  might  take  so  long 
until  the  examinee  betrayed  himself,  that 
the  examiner  was  often  uncertain  as  to 
when  the  examination  should  be  consid- 
ered complete,  and  undoubtedly  many  es- 
caped detection;  others  were  sometimes 
accused,  who,  by  further  trial,  showed  their 
freedom,  and  much  doubt  existed  as  to  the 
frequency  of  the  defect.  Before  Holm- 
gren published  his  description,  he  worked 
the  matter  up  practically  in  the  railroads 
of  Sweden;  proved  it  to  be  accurate  by 
other  delicate  scientific  apparatus  inapplic- 
able to  general  use;  tested  it  again,  at 
great  expense  of  time,  trouble,  and  money, 
on  the  railroad  signals  and  at  sea,  and 
found  it  to  be  universally  reliable.  It  has 
never  failed  yet  in  the  hands  of  competent 
and  unprejudiced  persons. 

It  is  true  that  other  methods  have  been 
invented  by  men  of  original  minds,  who 
probably  did  not  want  to  follow  anybody's 
lead,  and  such  methods  have  all  more  or 
less  value  as  controls  to  the  others.  I 
shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  describe 
them  all.    The  Board  of  Health  of  the 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Jeffries,  of  Boston,  the 
best  authority  on  color-blindness  in  this  country, 
for  these  additional  tests,  not  given  in  Holm- 
gren's oiiginal  book. 


State  of  Connecticut,  to  whom  was  as- 
signed the  duty  of  forming  rules  for  ap- 
plying the  law  of  1S80,  wisely  suggested 
the  use  of  certain  others  for  this  purpose, 
and  I  always  used  them  and  found  them 
more  or  less  reliable. 

The  three  which  were  found  to  be  most 
useful  as  verifications  (or  the  contraiy) 
were  Stilling's  rsochromatic  charts,  Daae's 
arrangement  of  colored  worsteds  on  a  per- 
forated card,  and  Bonders'  quantitative 
determination  of  the  color-sense  by  reflect- 
ed light.  Daae's  test  is  a  modification  of 
Holmgren's — he  calls  it  a  simplification; 
I  cannot  so  regard  it.  I  found  it  required 
a  very  considerable  explanation  and  ex- 
ceptional education  on  the  part  of  the  men 
to  understand  the  difference  between  shade 
and  color,  which  it  is  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate in  rendering  the  test.  Still,  by  pa- 
tience, I  think  I  was  able,  in  most  cases, 
to  explain  it  to  them,  and  the  test  is  then 
of  assistance.  It  consists  of  a  perforated 
card,  the  size  of  an  ordinary  octavo  book- 
page,  upon  which  are  arranged,  in  ten 
horizontal  rows,  threads  of  colored  wor- 
steds, woven  into  the  perforations  in  a 
series  of  three  strands  of  each  color  or 
shade.  There  are  seven  of  these  sets  of 
three  in  each  horizontal  row,  separated 
slightly  from  each  other.  The  horizontal 
rows  are  numbered  on  the  side  of  the  page 
from  1  to  10;  the  sets  of  three  are  also 
arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  and 
lettered  at  the  top,  A  to  G.  Two  of  the 
horizontal  rows  contain  all  the  same  color 
of  worsteds,  shaded  from  a  light  to  a  dark 
across  the  page.  One  is  shades  of  green, 
the  other  shades  of  red.  The  remaining 
eight  rows  are  combinations  of  these  with 
brown  and  grays,  also  of  purples  and 
blues;  in  short,  the  combinations  of  true 
colors  with  their  "confusion"  colors,  that 
experience  has  shown  the  dichromatic  vi- 
sion cannot  differentiate.  The  examinee 
is  shown  the  card,  the  arrangement  is  ex- 
plained to  him,  and  he  is  requested  to  in- 
dicate the  two  rows,  if  possible.  If  he  is 
defective,  he  will  never,  of  his  own  accord, 
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select  the  right  ones.  He  will  either  deny 
it  for  all,  or  he  will  assert  it  for  the  wrong- 
rows  and  deny  it  for  the  right  rows.  The 
records  of  my  examinations  show  that  in 
not  a  single  instance,  when  the  man  had 
failed  on  Holmgren's  test,  did  he  make 
out  the  Daae's  test  correctly.  A  very 
grave  objection  to  the  general  employment 
of  this  test,  however,  is  the  possibility  of 
collusion  between  the  employe  and  some 
of  his  normal-eyed  comrades.  The  card 
is  in  the  market,  may  be  procured  by  any 
one,  and  two  minutes'  study  by  a  person 
with  normal  vision  will  suffice  to  find  out 
which  are  the  right  rows,  and  the  defective 
comrade  informed  of  the  numbers. 

Stilling's  isochromatic  charts  are  ar- 
ranged on  quite  a  different  plan  from  any- 
thing else  proposed,  the  principle  being  a 
letter,  printed  in  colors,  upon  a  background 
of  another  color,  from  which  the  color- 
blind is  unable  to  separate  it — unable  to 
make  out  the  form  of  the  printed  colored 
letter,  by  reason  of  its  being,  to  him,  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  color. 
Much  ingenuity  has  been  shown  and  labor 
given  to  these  charts  bv  Dr.  Stilling. 
Several  failures  marked  the  course  of  the 
attempt,  and  one  can  readily  appreciate 
how  difficult  it  must  be  to  get,  not  only 
the  proper  colors  correctly  printed,  but  the 
proper  intensity  of  shade  for  each  set. 
His  last  attempt,  however,  has  been  fairly 
successful,  and  I  was  able  to  use  it  to  con- 
siderable advantage. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey,  by  a  verbal 
description,  a  clear  idea  of  the  details  of 
the  arrangement  of  these  charts;  they 
ought  to  be  seen  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. In  a  general  way,  they  may  be 
described  as  composed  of  colored  letters, 
printed  in  broken  type,  broken  into  squares, 
in  the  midst  of  a  field,  printed  likewise  in 
colored  broken  squares.  The  test  consists 
in  the  combinations  in  colors  respectively 
of  the  printed  squares  forming  the  letters 
and  those  forming  the  fields,  and  must 
vary,  of  course,  with  the  different  varieties 
of  dichromatism  (to  which  further  refer- 


ence will  be  made).  To  the  normal  eye, 
the  contrast  is  sufficientlv  glaring1,  and  the 
letters  and  squares  are  sufficiently  large, 
to  be  read,  i.  c,  be  seen  in  a  good  light, 
at  twenty  feet  distance,  without  difficulty. 
To  the  person  with  the  defect  in  question, 
it  is  simply  a  confused  mass  of  squares, 
arranged  without  order  or  system. 

The  charts  are  six  in  number:  four  ar- 
ranged to  detect  the  different  varieties  of 
dichromation,  of  which  Stilling,  following 
Hering's  theory  of  vision  for  colors,  rec- 
ognizes two  classes;  and  two  arranged  as 
pseudo-isochromatic,  to  detect  the  simula- 
tion of  this  defect,  sometimes  practiced  in 
Germany,  where  a  pension  system  in  the 
railroad  service  sometimes  stimulates  to 
fraud  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  color- 
blindness had  been  acquired  in  the  service. 

The  charts  that  concern  us  practically 
are  these  which  detect  the  red-green  blind- 
ness. There  are  two  for  this  purpose,  on 
each  of  which  are  four  fields,  each  field 
containing  a  separate  letter  (the  letter  be- 
ing about  three  inches  square).  On  one, 
the  undivided  little  squares  composing  the 
field  are  printed  in  two  shades  of  gray, 
those  composing  the  letter  itself  in  a  pro- 
nounced, but  not  bright,  red,  the  little 
squares  throughout  the  field  being  separat- 
ed by  a  small  interval  of  clear  space;  in 
this  second  chart,  the  combination  of  colors 
composing  the  field  are  two  shades  of 
brown,  the  letters  being  of  two  shades  of 
reddish  brown.  This  chart  is  much  more 
difficult  even  for  the  normal-eyed  to  deci- 
pher, and  was  intended  by  Dr.  Stilling  to 
serve  as  a  quantitive  test  rather  than  qual- 
itative. 

I  always  used  the  first  of  these  charts 
in  my  examinations,  after  having  used 
Holmgren's  worsted  test.  As  a  control- 
ling test,  I  regard  it  as  very  valuable.  I 
never  used  it  primarily,  because,  the  ex- 
aminations being  always  in  public,  it  was 
quite  possible  for  the  normal-eyed  to  have 
told  their  defective  comrades  what  the  dif- 
ferent letters  were.  1  would  not  like  to 
rely  upon  it  for  a  first  examination.  I 
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never  found  one,  who  failed  absolutely  on 
the  Holmgren  test,  who  could  see  the  let- 
ters. A  very  few  instances  occurred,  in 
the  early  part  of  my  examinations,  where, 
suspicious  blunders  being  made  with  Holm- 
gren, I  found  they  could  see  the  letters 
readily.  In  such  cases,  alter  instructing 
the  men  carefully  as  to  the  meaning  of 
shade  and  color  respectively,  1  invariably 
found  that  they  could  make  the  Holmgren 
test  at  once,  showing  that  a  defective  in- 
telligence was  at  the  bottom  of  the  diffi- 
culty, not  a  defective  vision.  In  no  in- 
stance was  an  employe  rejected  or  reported 
by  me  to  the  Board  of  Health  as  defective, 
who  had  not  failed  in  all  three  of  Holm- 
gren's tests,  and  also  in  Daae's,  and  in 
Stilling's:  in  all,  by  six  independent  tests. 

Prof.  Bonders,  of  Utrecht,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Holland  had  assigned  the 
regulation  of  this  whole  matter  of  vision, 
both  for  form  and  color,  wishing  practical- 
ly to  meet  the  fact  established  by  Seebeck 
as  early  as  1S37,  and  recognized  by  every 
investigator  since,  that  there  are  degrees 
of  dichromatism,  arranged  two  methods  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  color-perception. 
One  was  by  reflected,  the  other  by  trans- 
mitted, light.  The  first  was  quite  simple 
and  easy  to  arrange;  the  second  is  a  some- 
what complicated  apparatus,  made  in 
Utrecht,  which  I  was  not  able  to  procure 
in  time  to  use  on  the  railroads  here,  but 
have  since,  and  find  it  most  satisfactory. 
They  are  both  constructed  to  illustrate  the 
well-known  physiological  fact  in  optics, 
that  light  can  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance 
than  color ;  that  is,  that  no  matter  how 
bright  a  color  may  be,  in  removing  it  to  a 
distance  from  the  eye,  the  color,  as  such, 
fades  out  before  the  object  itself  becomes 
imperceptible.  The  same  thing  holds  true 
for  both  reflected  and  transmitted  lights, 
/.  c.,  whether  the  object  be  opaque,  and 
one  sees  only  the  surface,  or  transparent, 
and  the  light  be  seen  through  it,  as  in  col- 
ored lanterns.  In  carrying  off  a  colored 
lantern,  there  comes  a  time  to  every  eye 
when  it  becomes  simply  a  spark  of  light, 


without  color.  With  this  fact  those  hav- 
ing to  do  with  colored  lanterns  are  perfect- 
ly familiar.  Engineers  and  others  on  our 
railroads  have  frequentl}T  volunteered  the 
statement  to  me,  and  all  have  acknowl- 
edged it  when  questioned  upon  it.  This 
is  obviously  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance in  the  practical  application  of  this 
subject,  upon  which,  indeed,  the  whole 
matter  depends;  for  that  a  dichromat  for 
red  and  green  can  tell  a  difference  between 
those  two  lights,  and  between  either  of 
them  and  an  ordinary  white  (or  yellow) 
light,  when  they  are  near  to  him,  no  one 
can  deny;  I>n1  lie  cannot  tell  the  difference 
so  far  off'  as  the  normal-eyed  person. 

I  have  been  struck  in  three  instances  in 
talking  with  persons  with  the  defect  of 
red-green  blindness,  who  had  no  desire  to 
conceal  it;  were  educated  men,  discussing 
the  subject  from  a  purely  philosophical 
standpoint,  describing  their  sensations  and 
stating  when  and  what  they  could  and 
could  not  see,  with  an  almost  identical 
form  of  expression  that  they  all  used — it 
was  that  they  were  ''near-sighted"  for 
colored  lights,  which  happened  to  be  the 
point  we  were  at  the  moment  speaking 
about.  "If  they  were  close  to  a  red  or 
green  light,  they  thought  they  knew  them 
apart ;  but  at  a  distance  there  was  no  real 
difference."  This,  of  course,  agrees  with 
the  principle  upon  which  Bonders'  appa- 
ratus is  constructed,  and  expresses  per- 
fectly the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
those  wishing  to  prevent  railroad  or  marine 
accidents  from  it. 

Prof.  Donders  found,  by  careful  experi- 
mentation, that  the  normal  eye  could  see 
color,  to  distinguish  it,  in  a  spot  1  mille- 
meter  ( 1-25  inch)  in  diameter  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  meters  (i.  e.,  1G£  feet).  His 
first  apparatus  consisted  simply  of  pieces 
of  colored  paper,  of  1,  2,  3,  and  5  milli- 
meters in  size,  respectively,  attached  (by 
pasting)  to  a  piece  of  black  velvet  (as 
pure  black  as  possible),  to  be  held  up  in  a 
perfectly  clear,  bright  daylight,  so  that 
the   light,  should   fall   from  behind  the 
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examinee  upon  the  spots.  Precautions 
being  taken  that  the  complementary  (an- 
tagonistic) colors  are  not  produced  by  long 
staring,  the  person  is  placed  at  the  distance 
mentioned,  and  told  to  name  the  smallest 
spots.  If  he  cannot  do  so,  the  next  larger 
are  pointed  out  to  him,  and  he  is  told  to 
name  them ;  and  so  on  up,  and  the  smallest 
size  that  he  can  name  correctly,  thus  be- 
comes the  measure  of  his  color  perception. 
The  same  thing  is  accomplished,  and  more 
accurately,  by  the  examinee  slowly  ap- 
proaching the  object,  until  he  can  cor- 
rectly make  out  the  color  of  the  smallest 
dots.  This  method  was  used  in  the  early 
part  of  the  examinations,  until  the  Board 
of  Health  substituted  for  it  the  utterly 
untrustworthy  and  meaningless  examina- 
tion with  flags  and  lanterns,  in  which 
neither  size  of  object,  nor  distance,*  nor 
any  degree  of  illumination  were  taken 
into  account  as  having  any  fixed  or  defi- 
nite relation  with  normal  vision  for  colors. 

Being  unable  to  procure  a  Donders' 
quantitative  apparatus  for  transmitted  light 
in  time,  I  constructed  one,  on  a  similar 
principle,  for  use  in  my  office,  which  lias 
served  fairly  well,  though  not  so  perfect  as 
the  original.  The  former  consists  in  hav- 
ing a  light  so  placed  behind  an  opening 
of  a  definite  size,  that  nothing  else  is  seen 
than  that  shining  through  the  hole.  The 
latter  is  made  to  vary  in  size  corresponding 
to  the  dots  above  mentioned.  A  revolv- 
ing diaphragm,  or  screen,  containing  near 


*  I  desire  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in  this 
statement.  Although  80  rods  was  specified  as 
the  distance  at  which  the  lights  should  be 
placed,  nothing  was  stated  about  the  size  of  the 
light,  except  that  it  should  be  that  "in  ordinary 
use  on  the  road  in  question,"  which  varies  from 
the  head-light  of  an  engine  to  that  of  a  switch- 
light, — the  lanterns  of  conductor,  brakeman, 
"tail-end"  of  train,  all  being  different.  As 
showing  that  the  employees  appreciated  the 
point,  it  is  pertinent  to  say,  that,  in  their 
request  for  a  modification  of  the  rules,  they 
asked  that  "the  lights  at  night  be  placed  at  100 
rods,"  for  examination,  but  the  Board  of  Health 
thought  that  80  would  do. 


its  periphery  a  number  of  colored,  smoked, 
and  ground  glasses,  is  so  arranged  that 
the  different  glasses  pass,  in  succession,  in 
front  of  (or  behind)  the  opening  through 
which  the  light  shines,  and  the  examinee 
is  instructed  to  tell  the  different  colored 
lights,  as  the  diaphragm  revolves.  His 
ability  to  do  so,  if  his  color  vision  is  defect- 
ive, depends  upon  the  size  of  the  opening 
through  which  he  can  distinguish  the  color 
correctly,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  distance  from  it.  The  rule  for 
normal  vision  is  given  above.  This  appa- 
ratus serves  admirably  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vision  of  the  class  we  are 
considering,  and  how  entirely  with  such, 
intensity,  or  illumination,  takes  the  place 
of  color. 

In  the  modification  mentioned,  two 
lights,  openings,  and  diaphragms  are  ar- 
ranged side  by  side.  By  making  a  series 
of  changes  with  the  colored,  and  smoked, 
and  white  lights,  I  have  been  able  repeat- 
edly so  |o  confuse  the  dichromat  that  he 
first  became  uncertain  as  to  the  difference 
between  red  and  darkly  smoked  glass,  or 
green  and  less  darkly  smoked — a  distinc- 
tion that  to  the  normal  eye  is  perfectly 
plain — and  finally  gave  them  quite  incor- 
rect names,  calling  red,  green,  and  vice- 
versa.  Varying  the  thickness  of  glasses 
of  the  same  color  before  the  two  openings 
gave  also  to  him  the  impression  of  another 
color,  and  he  would  so  designate  it.  A 
double  thickness  of  red  before  one  open- 
ing and  a  single  before  the  other  would 
give  to  him  the  appearance  of  different 
colors.  The  same  held  good  for  green; 
and  he  was  just  as  positive  when  a  double 
thickness  of  smoked  (neutral — no  color) 
glass  teas  held  before  one  and  a  single 
thichncss  before  the  other,  as  he  had  been  in 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  when  a 
red  was  before  one  and  a  green  before  the 
other. 

The  difficulty  in  using  the  apparatus 
practically  consists  in  our  not  being  able 
always  to  know,  or  to  arrange  for,  the  de- 
gree of  the  defect  in  a  given  individual. 
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It  is  very  evident  from  these  facts,  that 
the  vision  for  colors,  pure  and  simple,  of 
such  a  person  is  an  unsafe  guide  for  him; 
that,  although  he  sees,  as  he  certainly 
does,  a  difference  between  red  and  green 
lights,  that  difference  does  not  represent 
to  him  the  brilliant  and  glaring  contrast, 
always  definable,  that  it  does  to  the  nor- 
mal-eyed  person.  The  argument  that  one 
hears  constantly  made  by  the  "practical" 
man,  in  opposition  or  objection  to  the  dan- 
ger, is  that  it  isn't  any  matter  how  he  sees 
the  difference,  so  long  as  he  always  sees  a 
difference.  The  argument  is  plausible,  if 
the  statement  were  true  that  lie  always 
does  sec  a  difference;  hut  it  is  not  true. 
The  fact  is,  that  not  only  is  the  difference 
so  slight  that  even  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  not  sure,  but,  under  un- 
favorable circumstances,  the  difference  in 
the  lights,  which,  to  the  normal-eyed,  may 
be  readily  (or,  perhaps,  with  some  diffi- 
culty) made  out,  to  the  dichromat  becomes 
either  absolutely  nothing  or  so  slight  that 
it  is  an  even  chance  whether  he  decides 
right  or  wrong. 

The  fact  that  the  defect  does  not  show 
itself  more  frequently  in  practice,  comes 
from  the  circumstance  that  not  once  in 
many  thousand  times  does  the  combination 
of  unfavorable  conditions  occur,  in  which 
such  a  man  (one  in  twenty-five)  is  so  placed 
that  the  whole  question  of  accident  or  no 
accident  depends  solely  and  entirely  upon 
his  dichromatic  vision,  and  then  he  has  an 
even  chance  of  guessing  right.  Have  we, 
however,  a  right  to  leave  so  important  a 
matter  as  the  lives  of  travelers  to  the 
even  chance  of  an  engineer  or  a  pilot 
guessing  aright?  Even  if  more  than  one 
man  in  twenty-five  were  concerned,  is  it 
not  better  that  such  be  given  positions 
less  perilous  to  the  public  service  ? 

The  question  is  often  asked,  how  it  is 
that  the  Holmgren  test  is  insisted  upon  in 
preference  to  this  or  some  similar  appara- 
tus with  lights.  The  reasons  are,  that 
the  latter  takes  a  great  deal  more  time, 
and  there  is  but  little  control  over  cuess- 


ing ;  while  the  former  takes  but  little  time, 
and  gives  us  so  many  opportunities,  in 
doubtful  cases,  of  varying  the  application 
of  the  tests  that  nothing  is  left  to  chance. 
The  lights  have  been  found  to  fail  in  all 
cases  that  had  previously  failed  on  the 
Holmgren  test;  it  is,  therefore,  a  waste  of 
time  to  use  them  for  anything  else  than 
the  quantitative  perception.    A  man  who 
fails  on  the  worsteds,  when  he  has  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  abundance  of  light 
and  proximity  of  object  in  his  favor,  has 
but  an  even  chance  against  failure  when, 
in  adverse  circumstances,  he  has  nothing 
but  the  one  faculty  to  guide  him.  That 
such  persons  learn  to  depend  upon  and  to 
sharpen  their  other  powers  of  observation, 
is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  case  of  a 
dichromatic  pilot,  as  given  by  Surgeon 
Button,  U.  S.  M.  H.  S.,  who,  protesting 
against  the  verdict  of  his  examination  by 
the  Holmgren  test,  was  tried  on  lights  in 
the  streets  at  night,  in  apothecaries'  win- 
dows, on  the  street  cars,  and  also  on  the 
lights  on  vessels  in  the  harbor,  with  which 
he  had  to  do.    He  made  gross  and  repeat- 
ed blunders  on  land,  while  on  the  water 
he  made  none,  the  reason  being  that,  fa- 
miliar with  vessels,  their  rigging,  etc.,  he 
called  in  his  judgment  on  other  matters  to 
assist  his  vision,  which,  however,  failed 
him  in  unfamiliar  localities.    Another  fact 
is  that,  giving  these  people  a  standard, 
and  they  can  judge  fairly  well;  but  stand- 
ards are  not  always  at  hand  on  stormy 
niffhts  and  in  emerg'encies.    That  thev 
depend  upon  them,  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
the  color-blind  pilot  of  the  tug  "Lumber- 
man," reported  by  the  Supervising  Inspect- 
or-General of  steam  vessels,  in  his  last 
annual  report  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
who  made  a  collision  with  the  steamer 
"Isaac  Bell,"  off  Norfolk,  in  1875.  The 
fact  was  a  red  light  only  was  exposed  to 
him,   which   he,   however,   thought  was 
green,  kept  on  his  course,  made  the  colli- 
sion, and  lost  ten  persons  their  lives. 
While  examining  some  railroad  employes, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
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Health,  with  lanterns,  this  point  came  out 
plainly.  One  of  their  number  was  under- 
going examination  ;  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  test  light,  at  eighty  rods' 
distance;  his  comrades  were  standing  a 
short  distance  apart,  discussing  the  tests 
among  themselves:  some  doubt  being  ex- 
pressed as  to  a  certain  light,  one  of  them 
spoke  up  confidently,  saying,  "Look  at 
the  stars  if  you  want  to  know  what  a 
white  light  looks  like." 

Having  thus  seen  the  mistakes  the  vic- 
tim of  this  defect  makes  in  the  various 
methods  of  testing,  whether  qualitatively 
by  worsteds  or  by  printed  colors,  or  quan- 
titatively by  reflected  and  transmitted 
lights,  we  are  entitled  to  attempt  to'  ex- 
plain the  reason,  and,  if  possible,  describe 
how  these  colors,  which,  to  the  normal 
vision,  are  so  distinctive,  the  contrast  of 
which  is  so  glaring,  appear  to  one  making 
the  mistakes  (to  us)  described.  That  the 
diohromat  cannot  tell  us  himself,  is,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  impossible : 
we  and  he  have  no  common  point  of  de- 
parture. He  never  saw  them  as  we  do; 
the  language  which  he  and  we  use  is,  to 
be  sure,  the  same,  but  the  thing  seen  and 
described  is  different.  What  lie  under- 
stands by  red  or  green — terms  which  he 
learned  to  use  in  childheod — does  not  con- 
vey to  his  mental  sensorium  the  same  im- 
pression they  do  to  us. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  description  of 
the  Holmgren  test,  and  every  observer 
from  the  earliest  descriptions  has  stated 
the  same  thing,  that  in  being  defective  to 
red,  one  is  also  defective  to  green,  and 
vice-versa.  The  Young  theory  of  vision 
for  colors  having  received  the  authority  of 
Helmholtz'  revival,  was  generally  accept- 
ed, and  in  full  by  Holmgren,  so  that  the 
attempt  was  inevitable  to  adapt  the  facts 
to  fit.  Very  early  in  my  observations, 
however,  I  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  a 
decided  dissatisfaction  with  the  explana- 
tion given  of  the  violet-blindness,  so  called, 
and  with  the  want  in  the  scheme  of  a 
pure,  unmixed  complementary  (antagonis- 


tic) color  to  it.  Since  the  preparation  of 
this  article  has  been  begun,  however,  in 
an  anticipated  notice  of  a  larger  work 
soon  to  be  published,  Holmgren  himself 
furnishes  involuntarily  the  proof  of  a  refu- 
tation, to  my  mind,  of  the  theory  he  adopts, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  support  to 
that  of  Hering,  above,  referred  to.  His 
article  is  a  short  description  of  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  solar  spectrum  to 
the  eyes  of  two  individuals,  one  of  whom 
was  red-blind  in  one  eye  only,  having  near- 
ly normal  perception  for  color  in  the  other; 
the  second  of  whom  was,  according  to  the 
Holmgren  classification,  violet-blind  in  one 
eye  only,  with  likewise  nearly  normal  color 
perception  in  the  other.  Such  cases  are 
exceedingly  rare.  But  two  others  have 
ever  been  fully  reported:  one  of  (violet) 
blue-yellow-blindness,  by  Prof.  Becker,  of 
Heidelberg,  in  1879 ;  the  other  of  red- 
green-blindness,  by  v.  Hippel,  in  1SS0. 

Such  persons  only  are  able  to  give  us  a 
proper  comparison  between  the  subjective 
appearances  of  colors  to  the  normal  and 
dichromatic  eye  respectively.  In  the  short 
sketch  which  Holmgren  gives  of  the  vision 
of  his  cases,  he  reports  only  the  appear- 
ances which  they  described  in  the  spec- 
trum. In  each  case,  the  spectrum  was 
shortened  to  that  eye,  as  compared  to  the 
other,  and  each  also  had  an  additional 
neutral  colorless  line  or  band  in  the  course 
of  the  spectrum.  In  the  case  of  the  "vio- 
let "-blind,  the  spectrum  ceased  entirely  at 
the  blue  (violet)  or  right-hand  end,  "at 
about  Fraunhofer's  line  G,"  and  the  color- 
less band  was  "  at  a  little  beyond  the 
Fraunhofer's  line  D."  That  person  then 
saw  red  and  green  accurately.  The  "  red  "- 
blind,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  the  left  end 
of  the  spectrum :  to  him,  the  latter  began 
at  yellow,  "at  about  the  Fraunhofer's  line 
C,"  continued  on  over  the  yellow  and  yel- 
low-green, to  a  colorless  line  "between  the 
Fraunhofer's  lines  H  and  F,  nearer  the 
latter."  This  person  then  saw  blue  and 
yellow  accurately. 

These  two  cases  appear  to  be  more  in 
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harmony  with  the  Hering  theory  of  colors 
than  with  the  Young-Helmholtz,  though 
Holmgren  argues  in  support  of  the  latter. 
Hering  derived  Lis  theory  from  purely 
scientific  and  physiological  observation 
and  experiment.  Dr.  Stilling  and  Prof. 
Mauthner,  of  Vienna,  came  to  adopt  his 
conclusions,  based  upon  the  pathological 
observation  of  persons  afflicted  with  ab- 
normal visual  perception.  Briefly  indi- 
cated, Hering  regards  our  perception  of 
colors  to  be  based  upon  four  primary  or 
fundamental  colors,  and  two  other  color 
sensations.  These  are  red,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue  for  the  fundamental  colors,  and 
black  and  white  for  the  additional  sensa- 
tions. The  experiments  upon  which  he 
bases  his  arguments  for  classing  black  and 
white  as  true  color  sensations,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mere  absence  or  excess 
of  light,  are  very  ingenious,  and  his  theo- 
retical deductions  from  them  seem  to  be 
accurate.  Whatever  they  may  be,  wheth- 
er normal  vision  for  colors  be  tetra-chrom- 
ic,  as  Herschel  first  suggested  after  study- 
ing the  phenomena  of  Dalton's  vision,  or 
sextra-chromic,  as  Hering  now  thinks,  the 
observations  derived  from  the  study  of  ab- 
normal color  vision,  as  found  in  the  prac- 
tical examinations  of  persons  so  affected, 
as  well  as  the  illustrations  given  of  the 
appearances  which  the  spectrum  presents 
to  these  people,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  there  are  at  least  four  distinct 
and  fundamental  chromatic  sensations; 
that  they  may  be  arranged  in  pairs,  in 
which  certain  of  the  individual  compo- 
nents may  be  regarded  as  antagonistic  to 
each  other,  illustrating  this  by  a  circle, 
divided  into  four  or  six  parts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  one  of  the  colors  named, 
and  in  the  following  order:  Red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue  (or  black,  red,  yellow, 
white,  green,  blue.) 

Bering's  theory  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  explanation  of  dicJiromatism  will  be 
best  illustrated  by  imagining  the  band  of 
the  solar  spectrum  to  be  arranged  into  a 
circle,  by  which  the  red  and  blue  (violet) 


ends  are  brought  in  contact.  The  spec- 
tral circle  is  then  seen  to  be  divided  into 
quadrants,  in  the  following  order:  Red, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  having  the  so-called 
complementary  colors  opposite  each  other. 
Hering  claimed  by  physiological  experi- 
mentation that  the  colors  thus  coming  op- 
posite to  each  other  are  more  properly  to 
be  regarded  as  antagonistic,  that  the  im- 
pression or  sensation  of  both  cannot  be 
entertained  in  the  eye  at  the  same  time. 
We  all  know  that  this  is  not  true  for  the 
contiguous  colors;  the  mixture  of  red  and 
blue,  forming  the  long  list  of  purples,  li- 
lacs, lavenders,  violets,  etc.,  are  well- 
known;  any  positive,  physiological  divid- 
ing line  is  unknown  and  impossible.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  greenish-blues  and 
bluish-greens,  for  the  greenish-yellows  and 
yellowish-greens,  and  for  the  mixtures 
of  yellow  and  red  in  the  familiar  oranges. 
So  long  ago  as  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, as  has  been  already  stated,  Young 
proved  that  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue 
in  the  spectrum  did  not  form  green,  and 
gave  it  a  position  as  one  of  the  primary 
colors,  leaving  j'ellow  out  of  his  scheme, 
though  how  this  was  formed  by  the  union 
of  any  was  not  explained,  nor  has  it  been 
since;  neither  does  any  one  recognize  a 
greenish-red  or  a  reddish-green  in  the 
sense  that  we  do  bluish-greens  and  green- 
ish-yellow. 

The  phenomenon  of  dichromatic  vision 
endorses  this  view  completely.  Every  one 
who  has  to  do  with  these  cases,  finds  out 
at  once  that  a  person  who  cannot  distin- 
guish red  as  such,  cannot  distinguish  green, 
and  vice-versa.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out  any  difference  as  between  red 
and  green-blindness.  The  diagnosis  which 
Holmgren  makes,  seems  to  me  a  question 
of  intensity  still,  depending  largely  upon 
the  particular  shade  of  test-skein  em- 
ployed, as,  also,  upon  the  education  of  the 
individual.  If  he  cannot  tell  the  chro- 
matic difference  between  red  and  green,  it 
seems  absurd  to  talk  about  his  telling 
either  of  the  colors  alone,  as  though  he 
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could,  however,  distinguish  between  green 
and  red,  simply  reversing  the  order.  I  do 
not  happen  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
investigate  satisfactorily  any  cases  of  so- 
called  violet-blindness:  they  are.  in  the 
first  place,  very  rare,  and,  in  the  second, 
of  no  practical  importance  in  signaling ;  so 
they  have  not  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Other  observers,  however,  have 
studied  them,  and  acknowledge,  or,  rather, 
assert,  the  sajne  phenomenon — i.  c,  that 
the  confusion  between  that  and  the  com- 
plementary (antagonistic — Hering)  color 
is  as  great  as  in  the  other  case.  The 
statement  above  given  of  the  spectral  ap- 
pearances in  Holmgren's  case  of  monocu- 
lar violet-blindness,  shows  this  perfectly. 
Stilling  and  Mauthner  assert  the  same 
thing  for  the  binocular  defect,  and  have, 
therefore,  classified  dichromatism  into  red- 
green-blindness,  in  which  only  blue  and 
yellow  are  seen,  and  blue-yellow-blind- 
ness, in  which  only  red  and  green  are 
seen.  This  classification  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  scheme  of  the  theory  of  chromat- 
ic vision  as  just  illustrated  in  the  colored 
circle. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  we  ac- 
cept Hering's  complete  scheme  of  six  fun- 
damental colors,  or  only  four.  If.  in  the 
place  of  the  red  and  green  quadrants,  in 
the  lattef  supposition,  we  substitute,  or 
imagine  to  be  substituted,  fur  the  dichro- 
mat,  black  and  white,  or  their  mixture, 
gray;  or.  in  the  former  scheme,  imagine 
the  black  and  white  sextants  to  extend 
over  and  occupy,  in  addition,  the  places  of 
the  red  and  green,  in  either  case  the  re- 
maining colors  are  but  the  blue  and  yel- 
low; the  vision  is  dichromatic.  (It  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  this  formula  for  the 
blue-yellow  form  of  the  defect.)  When 
the. mistaken  combinations  heretofore  de- 
tailed at  length  as  being  made  by  the 
Holmgren  test,  are  studied  on  this  scheme, 
they  are  seen  to  follow  as  regular  and 
systematic  laws  of  visual  sensations  as 
those  of  the  normal-eyed ;  and  if  a  person 
with  dichromatic  vision  forms  the  proper 


combinations  of  colors,  as  the  remaining 
9(3  per  cent,  of  persons  do  without  diffi- 
culty, lie  is  doing  violence  to  his  own 
sense  of  chromatics. 

The  triumphant  question  which  the  op- 
ponents to  legislation  on  this  matter  always 
put  is,  "Did  you  ever  know  of  an  accident 
from  this  cause  (in  this  country)?"  This 
is  entirely  immaterial,  and  begging  the 
question.  In  the  first  place,  accidents 
from  '•mistaken  signals"  do  occur,  almost 
weekly:  second,  expert  examinations  of 
the  vision  of  the  employe  after  such  acci- 
dents have  never  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try (abroad,  they  are  made);  and,  third, 
the  engineer,  who  is  presumably  the  one 
most  at  fault,  is  frequently  killed. 

Legislation  would  not  be  required  if  the 

!  railroad  officials  in  this  State  were  as  lib- 
eral-minded and  progressive  men  as  the 
times  call  for,  as  are  those  on  many  of  the 
great  roads  in  the  country,  of  which  I  de- 
sire especially  to  mention  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, the  International  and  Great  Northern, 
and  notably  the  Pennsylvania  railroad, 
which  last  is  voluntarily  examining,  with 

i  a  view  to  the  proper  grading  of  its  im- 
mense service,  its  whole  force  of  So, 000 
employes.  I  say  this  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Thomson,  the  expert  of  the  com- 
mission having  it  in  charge,  who  made  the 
statement  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Ophthalmological  Society  in  Newport,  in 
July,  18S0,  when  the  "Rules  and  Require- 
ments" of  the  Board  of  Health  of  this 
State  received  their  approval  as  scientific 
experts. 

"When  the  general  manager  of  one  of 
these  great  roads,  on  recommending  and 
urging  the  examination,  was  met,  from  the 
president  of  the  road,  by  the  above  ques- 
tion as  to  his  knowledge  of  accidents  from 
this  cause,  his  reply  was  prompt  and  deci- 
sive: "No,  Mr.  President;  nor  do  I  care 
to,  nor  care  to  trait  for  one  The  history 
of  accidents  on  this  road  has  been  such 
that,  Avherever  we  found  a  possibility  for 
accident  and  did  not  take  the  proper  pre- 
cautions against  it,  that  accident  came,  and 
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we  paid  dearly  for  our  neglect."  With 
that  spirit  at  the  head  of  the  railroad 
managements  of  this  State,  a  compulsory 
legislation  would,  perhaps,  not  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  when  every  president,  vice- 
president,  superintendent,  and  other  prom- 
inent railroad  official  in  the  State,  united 
with  their  employes  in  a  petition  to  the 
Board  of  Health  so  to  modify  their  rules 
that  nobody  could  be  detected,  it  is  simply 
the  duty  of  an  enlightened  and  progress- 
ive profession  to  protect  the  public  against 
their  ignorance  or  indifference. 
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LACERATION  OE  THE  PERINEUM 
—WHOSE  FAULT  IS  IT? 

BY  N.  NICKERSON,  M.  D.,  OP  MERIDEN,  CT. 

TN  presenting  my  ideas  to  my  brethren 
JL  in  the  profession,  I  am  anxious  that 
my  motives  shall  not  be  wrongly  con- 
strued. I  desire  to  be  understood  to  have 
no  personal  ends  to  gain  thereby,  nor  am 
I  anxious  for  that  kind  of  notoriety  which 
seems  so  dear  to  so  many  medical  writers, 
who  often  render  the  pages  of  our  periodi- 
cal literature  very  unseemly. 

If  I  have  any  ambition,  which,  perhaps, 
I  ought  to  deny,  it  is  that  I  might  con- 
tribute to  the  store  of  practical  information 
in  the  profession,  for  those  who  may  be 
younger,  or  have  had  less  experience,  or, 
perhaps,  may  have  given  the  subjecj,  less 
study  and  reflection.  By  so  doing,  I  trust 
that  I  may  be  the  means  of  elevating  the 
credit  and  character  of  the  physician,  not 
only  in  his  own  mind,  by  endowing  him 
with  that  esprit  de  corps  we  so  sadly  lack, 
but  also  in  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent 
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community,  and  so  contribute  to  that  great 
end  of  our  profession — the  saving  of  hu- 
man life. 

With  this  end  in  view,  I  will  make  use 
of  my  own  experience,  more  especially  of 
my  mistakes  and  misfortunes,  not  only  for 
the  reason  tliat  we  are  too  apt  to  keep 
them  in  the  background  or  entirely  out  of 
sight,  but  because  from  these  we  can  de- 
rive the  most  valuable  lessons  for  encour- 
agement, warning,  and  instruction. 

More  especially  to  the  younger  men  do 
I  commend  these  examples,  that,  fore- 
warned they  may  be  forearmed,  and  not 
be  so  entirely  cast  down  when  their  own 
evil  day  shall  come. 

Witb.  this  very  desire  in  view,  I  have 
selected  as  my  subject  to  lay  before  you, 
"Laceration  of  the  Perineum,"  an  accident 
which  has  befallen  the  best  men,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  will  always  bring 
with  it  a  sense  of  mortification  when  it 
occurs  in  the  practice  of  the  conscientious 
physician,  and  which,  let  me  assure  you, 
however  much  you  may  feel  your  inno- 
cence of  error  or  wrong-doing,  an  unchar- 
table  community  will  never  permit  you  to 
condone. 

Remembering,  then,  my  own  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  bitterness  of  spirit  engen- 
dered thereby,  I  will  endeavor  to  present 
to  your  consideration  one  phase  of  this 
subject,  namely:  The  question  of  respon- 
sibility in  perineal  laceration;  and,  as  a 
natural  corollary,  the  principal  means  to 
be  used  to  prevent  the  accident  during  the 
second  stage  of  labor. 

I  had  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  more  than  eighteen  years  before 
1  met  with  my  first  case  of  the  above- 
named  injury;  and  within  three  years  it 
was  succeeded  by  two  more  cases,  all  of 
them  in  primipara?,  all  in  young  women, 
two  of  them  after  the  use  of  the  forceps, 
and  one  after  version. 

Several  years  before,  I  assisted  Dr. 
Fitch,  then  of  Meriden,  in  delivering  a 
patient  by  version  and  podalic  extraction, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  care,  after  the 


head  was  safely  delivered,  the  perineum 
was  extensively  lacerated  by  the  point  of 
the  shoulder. 

On  the  night  of  May  9th,  1S75,  I  was 
called  to  attend  Mrs.  A.,  in  her  first  con- 
finement, and  found  her  having  strong 
pains,  but  with  a  rigid,  undilatable  cervix 
and  an  irritable  nervous  system.  The 
membranes  had  ruptured  early,  and  the 
"waters"  had  "Taduallv  been  discharged. 
After  some  hours,  the  cervix  was  dilated 
by  digital  manipulation,  and  the  head  ad- 
vancing, rotated  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  where  it  remained  fixed.  I  sent 
for  Dr.  Fitch  to  assist  me,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival she  was  brought  fully  under  the  in- 
fluence of  chloroform,  when  I  proceeded 
to  apply  the  forceps.  After  some  trouble, 
using  no  unwarranted  force,  I  brought  the 
head  through  a  slightly  contracted  inferior 
strait,  when  the  perineal  structures  gave 
way,  without  giving  me  time  to  take  any 
measures  to  prevent,  and  the  rupture  ex- 
tended through  the  sphincter  ani.  After 
delivering  the  placenta,  I  brought  the 
parts  together,  introduced  several  stitches, 
and  gave  her  careful  subsequent  attention. 
To  mv  o'reat  relief,  I  found,  on  examining' 
her  in  a  week,  when  I  removed  the  stitches, 
that  the  entire  wound  had  united. 

On  November  12th,  1877,  I  attended 
Mrs.  B.,  a  young  married  lady,  in  her  first 
pregnancy,  and,  on  examination,  found  a 
contracted  pelvis,  with  the  head  of  a  large 
child  failing  to  engage  in  the  superior 
strait,  the  cervix  well-dilated,  and  the 
membranes  intact.  After  rupturing  the 
membranes  and  waiting  a  sufficient  time, 
finding  the  patient  becoming  exhausted 
and  no  progress  likely  to  be  made,  I  ad- 
ministered chloroform,  and  endeavored  to 
apply  the  forceps  above  the  superior  strait. 
Several  times  I  succeeded  in  locking  the 
instruments,  but  each  time  they  slipped 
from  the  head  on  endeavoring  to  bring  it 
forward.  Failing  in  effecting  my  purpose 
after  several  persistent  efforts,  I  performed 
version,  and  delivered  by  the  feet.  The 
child,  which  weighed  over  thirteen  pounds. 
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showed  no  sign  of  life,  nor  could  I  awaken 
any  by  the  usual  prolonged  efforts.  On 
examining  the  patient,  while  delivering 
the  placenta,  as  is  my  invariable  custom, 
I  found  the  perineum  lacerated  to  the 
sphincter  ani,  but  not  involving  that 
muscle.  This  wound  I  treated  simply  by 
cleanliness,  antiseptic  washes,  and  keeping 
the  limbs  bound  together,  the  nurse  apply- 
ing the  catheter  when  necessary.  She 
made  a  complete  recovery,  the  wound 
healing  readily  throughout  its  entire  ex- 
tent. 

I  now  come  to  my  most  memorable 
case — that  which  gave  me  the  most  cha- 
grin on  its  occurrence,  and  has  been  the 
most  injurious  to  my  reputation  as  an  ob- 
stetrician. The  lessons  derived  from  it  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  your  memory,  that, 
under  like  circumstances,  you  may  be 
spared  the  self-reproach,  which  was  all 
uncalled  for,  and  be  prepared  to  endure 
the  contumely  and  railing  accusations  of  a 
vigilant  community,  which,  though  entire- 
ly tlie  offspring  of  spile,  will  yet  ''bite 
like  a  serpent  and  sting  like  an  adder." 

On  April  26th,  1S7S,  I  attended  Mrs. 
C.  in  her  first  labor,  which  commenced 
the  night  before;  but  she  did  not  call  me 
until  morning.  I  found  the  child  very 
high  up,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
examining  fingers;  the  womb  decidedly 
antcverted,  owing  to  a  pendulous  abdo- 
men; the  cervix  moderately  dilated,  and 
the  uterine  contractions  forcible.  In  mak- 
ing the  necessaiy  examination,  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
perineum,  extending  forward  at  least  an 
inch  farther  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  in  any 
other  case.  This  peculiarity  I  had  ample 
chance  to  observe,  confirming  my  previous 
notes,  during  several  weeks  of  subsequent 
gynecological  treatment. 

After  some  hours,  finding  the  head  fixed 
in  the  pelvis,  and  the  "pains,"  though 
strong,  failing  to  effect  any  progress,  I 
sent  for  my  friend,  Dr.  Churchill,  who  put 
her  at  once  under  chloroform,  and  I  very 
readily  applied  the  forceps  to  the  child.  I 


was  compelled  to  use  considerable  force  to 
assist  the  head  of  the  child  through  and 
free  from  the  grasp  of  the  inferior  strait, 
when,  suddenly,  like  a  lightning  stroke, 
the  head  shot  through  and  ruptured  the 
perineum  completely  through  the  sphincter 
ani  and  a  distance  along  the  recto- vaginal 
septum. 

To  say  that  I  was  appalled  by  the  dis- 
aster, is  to  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
emotions  that  found  their  way  through  my 
brain.  I  knew  that  I  had  not  used  undue 
strength.  I  had  not  braced  both  feet 
against  the  bed,  as  we  are  told  the  old 
doctors  used  to  do.  I  had  not  attached  a 
rope  to  my  forceps,  and  caused  several 
stout  Irishmen  to  "  haul  home,"  as  my 
friend,  Dr.  Bradstreet,  says  was  done  in  a 
case  over  his  way.  I  had  not  even  put  on 
the  two  hundred  pounds'  pull  that  Goodell 
thinks  legitimate.  But  I  am  confident 
that,  when  that  head  shot  out  from  under 
the  pubic  arch  and  immediately  impinged 
upon  an  undilated  perineum,  no  skill  or 
forethought  could  have  prevented  the  ca- 
lamity that  ensued.  Doubtless  the  singu- 
lar formation  of  the  perineum  rendered  it 
more  easily  lacerated,  but  the  real  cause 
of  the  injury  was  the  sudden  and  forcible 
distension  of  the  tissues;  and  the  proper 
preventive  treatment  would  have  been  to 
delay  the  progress  of  the  presenting  part 
of  the  oncoming  child. 

As  soon  as  the.  labor  was  finished,  I 
proceeded  to  stitch  up  the  wound,  bringing 
the  parts  into  perfect  coaptation,  and  by 
the  most  careful  after-treatment,  endeav- 
ored to  secure  union.  As  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  in  so  extensive  laceration,  the  result 
was  only  partially  successful,  and,  some 
weeks  afterwards,  Dr.  Jewett,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, performed  the  secondary  operation 
with  gratifying  success. 

This,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  the  amount 
of  my  experience  in  lacerated  perinea, 
which  I  present  to  your  notice,  together 
with  the  results  of  my  investigations  upon 
this  subject  among  the  writings  of  others. 
These  studies  have  been  necessarily  con- 
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fined  to  rriy  own  library,  and  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  medical  journals  of  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  I  have  endeavored  to 
he  conscientious  in  my  selections  for  quo- 
tations, placing  the  opinions  of  writers, 
irrespective  of  their  hearing  on  the  affirm- 
ative or  negative  of  the  points  I  wish  to 
make,  and  leaving  out  no  voice  of  criticism 
or  condemnation  even,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, when  the  opinion  expressed  was  so 
manifestly  unjust,  and  so  characteristic  of 
the  man,  that  I  felt  perfectly  honorable  in 
disregarding  it.  Still,  when  our  own  per- 
sonal bias  or  self-interest  enjoins  upon  us 
a  certain  line  of  argument,  no  man  can 
know  when  he  is  strictly  just;  and  I  crave 
your  judgment  when  you  have  listened  to 
my  conclusions. 

In  discussing  the  question  before  us,  viz., 
as  to  the  necessary  liability  of  the  physi- 
cian, I  will  give  you  the  evidence  I  have 
gleaned,  under  the  five  following  heads: 
1st — General  statements;  2nd — Oases 
occurring  in  the  practice  of  eminent  men  of 
experience;  3rd — Frequency  of  the  lacer- 
ation, as  gathered  from  hospital  and  pri- 
vate sources ;  4th — Causes  of,  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  responsibility  in  the  case;  5th — 
Means  of  prevention,  the  neglect  of  which 
would  be  censurable  in  the  attending  ob- 
stetrician. 

First — General  statements  upon  the 
main  point  in  the  question. 

Prof.  James  T.  Simpson,  in  his  "Select- 
ed Works  on  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology," 
Edinburgh,  1871,  page  152,  makes  the 
following  statements :  "  Fissures  and  lacer- 
ations of  the  cervix  uteri  and  perineum 
are  frequent  occurrences,  especially  in 
primiparse.  These  lesions  are  not  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  mismanagement,  but 
occur  constantly,  despite  every  modifica- 
tion of  management,  as  well  as  when  no 
management  has  been  adopted.  Proper 
management  and  support,  no  doubt,  modi- 
fy and  diminish  this  form  of  perineal  le- 
sion, but  it  fails,  far  more  frequently  than 
is  generally  supposed,  in  entirely  prevent- 
ing' it.'7 


(',:) 

Dr.  Mossman,  of  New  York,  an  eminent 
gynecologist  and  member  of  the  Obstetri- 
cal Society,  tells  us,  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  13,  page  503,  that 
"Lacerations  are  not  of  uncommon  occur- 
rence, but  the  reverse,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
practice  of  those  who  are  rated  as  the  best 
and  most  experienced  obstetricians." 

Prof.  E.  W.  Jenks,  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics in  the  Detroit  Medical  College,  makes 
the  following  observations:  "Laceration 
to  a  certain  extent,  is,  with  very  manv 
women,  an  inevitable  occurrence."  In 
discussing  the  above,  Dr.  Palmer  re- 
marked: "The  perineum  is  not  infre- 
quently  raptured   in    skillful  hands."  

American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  12, 
pp.  256,  402. 

In  "Cazeux's  Midwifery,"  3d  Am.  Ed., 
1873,  page  572,  I  find  the  following: 
"Even  when  every  precaution  is  taken, 
there  are,  as  we  see,  cases  in  which  ex- 
treme smallness  of  the  vulva  and  rigidity 
of  the  soft  parts  make  it  impossible  for 
the  head  to  be  expelled  without  greater  or 
less  rupture  of  the  perineum." 

Prof.  Fordyce  Barker,  win.  needs  no 
introduction  to  any  of  us,  though  claiming-  . 
to  have  met  with  it  seldom  or  never  in  his 
own  practice,  states  that  "Laceration  of 
the  perineum  is  an  accident  of  parturition 
which  has  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the 
best  obstetricians,  and  cannot  always  be 
prevented."-- The  Puerperal Diseases,  1S74, 
page  40. 

Leishmann,  in  his  "Midwifery,"  Ed. 
1873,  page  272,  admonishes  us,  "  And  be 
it  remembered  always,  that,  do  what  we 
may,  rupture  of  the  perineum  will,  in  a 
certain  proportion  of  cases,  as  is  admitted 
by  every  one,  occur."  Farther  on,  he 
says:  "In  all  first  cases  the  fourchette  is 
slightly  lacerated,  but  the  rupture  seldom 
extends  further." 

Prof.  Spiegelberg,  Professor  and  Direct- 
or of  the  Gynecological  Clinic  at  Breslau, 
assures  us  that  "There  are  cases  of  so 
great  disproportion  between  the  fetal  head 
and  the  outlet,  as  in  occipito-posterior  po- 
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sition,  that  rupture  is  unavoidable";  add- 
ing that  "There  are  perinea  which  are 
friable  and  give  way  under  less  strain  than 
ordinary." — Am.  Jour,  of  Oust.,  Vol.  11, 
page  SSG. 

Dr.  Noeggerath,  of  New  York,  states 
that  ''There  is  a  condition  of  the  tissues, 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  bluish  color, 
indicating  that  they  are  unhealthy,  which 
renders  it  impossible,  with  the  greatest 
care  to  prevent  rupture  from  taking  place." 
— Obstetrical  Journal,  Am.  Supp.,  Vol.  3, 
page  54. 

Indeed,  we  are  informed  by  Lawson 
Tait,  in  his  "Diseases  of  Women,"  Wood's 
Ed.,  1879,  page  32,  that  "Laceration  of 
the  perineum  is  the  almost  inevitable  re- 
sult of  a  first  labor." 

Even  Goodell,  of  Philadelphia,  who  de- 
clares that  the  injury  is  done  by  the  for- 
ceps in  almost  every  instance,  acknowl- 
edges that,  "Delivery  by  forceps,  even  in 
skillful  hands,  will  often  produce  a  very 
bad  rent,  involving  the  sphincter." — Bos- 
ton Mai  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Nov.  29,  1877. 

D.  Hayes  Agnew,  in  a  work  on  "Lacer- 
ation of  the  Perineum,"  published  in  1873, 
by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  page  10,  says: 
"Such  accidents  doubtless  take  place,  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  from  ignorance 
or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
attendant,  and  yet  may  and  do  happen  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  competent  and  ex- 
pert practitioners." 

And  now,  bearing  more  directly  on  the 
point  of  liability,  we  have  the  following 
in  "Bryant's  Surgery,"  Am.  Ed.,  1S73, 
page  59S:  "There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
such  an  accident  is  the  fault  of  the  ac- 
coucheur in  all  cases  ;  it  is  in  some,  doubt- 
less :  but  with  a  large  child  and  a  rapid 
labor,  it  is  often  difficult  to  prevent.  I 
have  known  it  to  occur  in  the  practice  of 
very  good  men." 

In  a  similar  strain,  we  are  assured  by 
Prof.  A.  II.  Smith,  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal <>/  Obstetrics,  Vol.  11,  page  GOG,  that, 
"  When  a  student,  he  had  been  told  that 
a  laceration  w  as  an  opprobrium — the  result 


of  carelessness;  but  his  own  experience 
had  taught  him  a  very  different  lesson." 

Of  still  more  consolation  to  the  cha- 
grined operator,  comes  these  words  from 
Dr.  Fred.  D.  Leute :  "It  is  well  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  a  ruptured  peri- 
neum, even  after  an  instrumental  delivery, 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  any  want  of 
skill  or  care  on  the  part  of  the  accoucheur." 
— Am.  Jour,  of  Oust.,  Vol.  8, page  524. 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter,  and  as 
a  crown  to  the  foregoing  verdicts,  ex- 
pressed by  men  eminent  in  the  profession, 
listen  to  this  assurance  from  Henry  J. 
Garrigues,  of  New  York:  "It  ought  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  if  the  accoucheur 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  avoid  them,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lacerations  arc  unavoidable  ; 
so  that  the  occurrence  of  this  untoward 
accident  is  by  no  means  in  itself  a  proof 
of  want  of  skill  or  care  on  his  part.  He 
has  no  occasion  to  feel  ashamed  of  it,  or 
to  try  to  conceal  it. — Ibid.,  Vol.  13,  page 
231. 

Having  now,  as  I  think,  advanced  a 
sufficient  array  of  opinions  to  establish 
the.  fact  that  a  physician  is  not  necessarily 
deserving  of  censure  because  he  is  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  a  ruptured 
perineum  in  his  obstetric  experience,  I 
will  proceed  to  the  second  phase  of  our 
question. 

Second — Cases  occurring  in  the  practice 
of  eminent  men. 

America  has  seen  no  more  accomplished 
obstetrician  than  the  late  Prof.  George  T. 
Elliot,  and  yet  all  his  skill  and  care  failed 
to  prevent  this  accident  to  the  perineal 
structures  in  a  definite  percentage  of  his 
cases.  The  following  is  a  specimen  :  "It 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  the  forceps, 
and,  although  he  used  the  smallest  and 
lightest  in  his  possession,  and  all  the  usual 
skill  and  care  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished, an  appalling  laceration  did  occur, 
splitting  the  sphincter  ani  and  the  vagina 
throughout  its  whole  length,  to  the  bottom 
of  Douglas'  cul-de-sac."  '  From  the  re- 
marks of  F.  D.  Leute,  in  the  New  York 
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Obstetrical  Society,  March  9,  1875. — Am. 
Jour,  of  Obst.,  Vol.  S,  p.  526. 

Dr.  Janvrin,  of  New  York,  reports  a 
case,  in  which  lie  was  assisted  by  the  late 
Prof.  Peaslee,  in  which  occur  these  words: 
"I  then  applied  Elliot's  forceps,  the  head 
being  high  up  in  the  superior  strait.  While 
making  traction  quite  forcibly,  but  very 
slowly,  the  blades  of  the  forceps  sprung, 
and  in   their   descent  cut    throuo-h  the 
perineum,  making  a  complete  laceration 
through  the  sphincter  ani,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  up  the  rectum." — American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  10,  page  94. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  report  of  a 
case  made  to  the  New  York  Obstetrical 
Society  by  John  Ellis  Blake,  as  follows: 
"Prof.  Peaslee  exercised  the  greatest  care 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  forceps,  during 
the  passage  of  the  head  through  the  soft 
parts,  but  neither  his  caution  and  skill  nor 
the  care  given  to  the  support  of  the  peri- 
neum sufficed  to  prevent  severe  lacera- 
tions."— American  Journal  of  Obstetrics, 
Vol.  12,  page  233. 

Dr.  Macdonald,  of  the  Obstetrical  So- 
ciety  of  Edinburgh,  makes  the  following 
concession:  "At  an  early  period  of  his 
own  practice,  he  never  met  with  vaginal 
or  perineal  tears.  But,  within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  he  never  effected  ar- 
tificial delivery  in  a  severe  primiparous 
case  that  he  did  not  find  both  present  to  a 
considerable  amount."  He  also  remarks, 
in  reference  to  the  assertion  not  uncom- 
monly made  by  physicians  with  large  ob- 
stetrical practice,  that  they  have  had  no 
cases  of  perineal  rupture,  that  his  "mind 

is  filled  with  wonder  and  incredulity."  

Obstetrical  Journal,  Vol.  l,pagc  11V. 

Dr.  James  Young,  Vice-President  of  the 
Obstetrical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  re- 
porting a  case  of  extensive  laceration  of 
the  perineum,  says:  "  While  under  chloro- 
form, I  used  steady  traction  during  each 
pain,  allowing  the  external  parts  to  dilate 
slowly.  Notwithstanding  every  care,  the 
perineum  ruptured  right  along  through  the 
sphincter  ani,  and  into  the  bowel  three 


inches. — American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  Vol.  71,  page  590. 

A  case  is  reported  by  Prof.  Matthews 
Duncan,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Jour- 
nal, April,  1870,  as  occurring  in  his  own 
practice,  when  he  "delivered  by  version 
and  podalic  extraction,  the  head  being 
perforated  when  its  base  was  brought  to 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  perineum 
was  found  to  be  completely  divided  in  its 
whole  length,  the  fissure  extending  through 
the  sphincter  ani,  and  for  an  inch  above 
the  verge  of  the  anus." — Am.  Jour,  of 
Med.  Sci.,  Vol.  72,  pane  2SS. 

In  a  report  of  a  case  of  midwifery,  made 
to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Dublin,  April 
10,  1S75,  by  Dr.  McSwiney,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  distinguished  Lombe 
Atthill,  president  of  the  society,  in  which 
"delivery  by  the  breech  was  effected. 
Notwithstanding  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  its  delivery  doing  mis- 
chief, the  perineum  was  extensively  lacer- 
ated to  and  beyond  the  anus,  preserving 
the  sphincter,  however,  uninjured."—  Ob- 
stetrical Journal,  Vol.  3,  page  212. 

Prof.  Ellwood  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  his  memorable  discussion  with  Dr. 
Goodell,  upon  the  subject  of  version  vs. 
forceps  in  head-last  labors,  mentions  a  case 
of  midwifery,  in  which  the  patient  was 
delivered  by  forceps,  "  under  the  care  of  a 
distinguished  professor  of  obstetrics  in  a 
western  city,  assisted  by  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  the  place,  and  yet  the  perineum 
was  torn,  the  rent  extending  one  and  a 
half  inches  into  the  rectum."— Am.  Jour, 
of  Obst.,  Vol.  8,  page  710. 

"At  best,"  remarks  Goodell,  in  his  "  Les- 
sons on  Gynecology,"  Ed.  18S0,  page  99, 
"by  the  use  of  the  forceps  the  head  is 
liable  to  be  brought  down  too  quickly 
upon  undilated  soft  parts.  *  *  Skilled 
physicians  are  constantly  doing  this.  *  * 
I  will  not,  therefore,  blame  the  physician, 
nor  can  I  afford  to  be  uncharitable,  for  J 
once  met  with  the  same  disaster."  To 
which  he  adds  an  account  of  a  case,  from 
which  I  extract  the  following  lines:  "Her 
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physician,  a  man  of  large  experience,  very 
properly  put  on  the  forceps.  In  deliver- 
ing the  head,  this  rent  happened,  as  it 
sometimes  will  happen,  in  spite  of  the  best 


care. 

Similar  cases  could  be  adduced  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit, nor  do  1  deem  it  necessary,  and  will, 
therefore,  hasten  on  to  the  next  phase  of 

the  subject. 

Third — Frequency  of  the  accident. 
It  becomes  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  form  any  satisfactory  estimate  of 
the  relative  frequency  of  this  accident, 
from  the  fact  that,  in  the  statistical  reports 
upon  midwifery  cases,  the  majority  make 
no  mention  of  it,  and  in  the  remainder  the 
conclusion  is  very  much  obscured  by  the 
different  estimates  of  various  observers  as 
to  what  constitutes  laceration  of  the  peri- 
neum.   Some  confine  the  term  to  injuries 
of  the  fourchette,  or  in  addition  to  those 
injuries  which  include  the  perineal  tissues, 
hut  do  not  involve  the  sphincter  ani,  char- 
acterizing the  latter  as  complete  rupture. 
Others  apply  the  term  to  any  and  all  le- 
sions which  enter  into  or  involve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  perineum.    But  we  will 
endeavor  to  form  some  idea,  which  will 
answer  the  main  purpose  of  this  essay. 

Prof.  Thad.  A.  Kearny,  of  Cincinnati, 
says:  "Perineal  lacerations,  to  a  degree 
of  importance  in  ultimate  results,  at  least, 
are  far  more  common  than  is  generally 
recognized  by  physicians  and  patients." — 
Am.  Jour,  of  Med.  ScL,  Vol.  76,  page  49  4. 

Tyler  Smith,  in  his  work  on  parturition, 
page  24,  says:  "Laceration  of  the  peri- 
neum is  no  uncommon  accident  in  mid- 
wifery. In  most  cases,  it  begins  at  the 
vaginal  margin  of  the  perineum,  extend- 
ing toward  the  anus,  and  sometimes  throw- 
ing the  cavities  into  one." 

Dr.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia,  remarks: 
'•  If  it  were  proper  to  deliver  all  women 
under  ocular  inspection,  and  to  examine 
their  perinenms  and  vaginas  immediately 
afterwards,  we  should,  no  doubt,  find  that 
ruptures  and  fissures  of  the  vagina,  skin, 


and  perineum  are  much  more  common  than 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  believing  them  to 
be."-i™.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  Vol.  74, 
page  196. 

From  an  article  written  for  the  American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  7,  page  464, 
hv  Dr.  M.  D.  Mann,  formerly  of  New 
York,  now  of  Hartford,  I  have  extracted 
the  following:    "The  frequency  of  this 
accident  is  very  much  greater  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.    Schroeder,  after  careful 
observation,  gives  as  an  average  nine  per 
cent,  in  multiparas,  and  34  per  cent,  in 
primipara?.    Olshausen  says  that,  among 
primiparae,  in  at  least  15  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  a  considerable  rupture  is  unavoid- 
able.   In  the  lying-in  wards  in  Halle,  he 
says  that,  although  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  preserve  the  perineum,  according 
to  the  most  approved  methods,  during  the 
last  ten  years  rupture  has  taken  place  in 
21  per  cent,  in  primiparae,  and  in  4.7  per 
cent,  in  multipara?.    In  another  hospital, 
he  saw  56  ruptures  in  119  first  labors. 
Snow  Beck  saw  75  large  ruptures  in  112 


cases 


all  primiparae.  Thirty-three  per 
cent,  for  primiparaa  may  reasonably  be 
adopted  as  a  fair  general  average.  Simp- 
son says  "it  is  of  very  common  occurrence, 
especially  in  pritnipara?  labors." 

Dr.  Fred.  D.  Leute,  in  discussing  the 
above,  says:  "In  the  first  place,  as  re- 
gards their  frequency,  my  own  experience 
accords  with  that  of  others  quoted  by  Dr. 
Mann.  It  is  quite  common  in  primiparae 
and  after  forceps."— Am.  Jour,  of  Obst., 
Vol.  S,  page  523. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Garrigues,  after  giving  a 
similar  list  of  percentages  to  those  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Mann,  adds  that,  "At  all 
events,  lacerations  are  very  common.'  — 
Am.  Jour,  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  13,  pages 
239,  240. 

"In  the  Woman's  Hospital  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  a  period  of  two  years,  ending  No- 
vember, 1S77,  212  women  were  delivered, 
all  of  whom  were  under  my  direct  charge. 
Twenty-six  of  these  suffered  perineal  rup- 
tures, varying  in  extent  from  a  tear  of  the 
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fourchette  to  a  laceration  as  far  as  the 
sphincter  ani.  The  rupture  in  no  case  in- 
volved the  sphincter,  and  only  in  two 
instances  extended  as  far  as  its  margin." 
— Dr.  Anna  E.  Brooinall. — Am.  Journal 
of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  11,  page  523. 

In  a  report  of  five  hundred  cases  of 
midwifery  in  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospit- 
al, used  as  a  basis  for  a  thesis  by  Dr.  J. 
E.  Garland,  in  1878,  and  reported,  with 
remarks,  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  the  Gyne- 
cological Society,  we  find  that  in  87  cases 
the  perineum  received  some  injury,  viz., 
about  17  per  cent.  In  nine  of  these  cases, 
the  ruptures  Avent  through  the  sphincter 
ani. — Obstetrical  Journal,  Am,  Supp.,  Vol. 
,  page  134. 

Among  2,560  deliveries  which  occurred 
in  the  Wurzburg  Lying-in  Hospital  from 
1863  to  1S70,  1,200  of  which  occurred 
under  Dr.  Munde's  personal  supervision, 
there  were  44  lacerations  of  the  perineum, 
two  of  them  forceps  cases. — Am.  Jour,  of 
Obsf.,  Vol.  S,  page  535. 

Statistics  derived  from  the  Lvin<r-in 
Hospital  at  Munich  show  a  percentage  of 
ruptured  perineum  in  14,519  deliveries  of 
6.5  per  cent,  in  face  presentations,  while 
that  in  vertex  presentations  was  4.6  per 
cent.  Rupture  occurred  in  seven  cases  in 
107  face-deliveries,  but  in  none  of  those 
where  the  forceps  was  used.—  Obst.  Jour., 
Vol.  6,  p.  398. 

In  the  practice  of  Prof.  Spiegelberg,  of 
Breslau,  laceration  of  the  perineum,  ex- 
tending to  the  muscular  tissue,  and  over 
one  inch  in  length,  occurred  102  times  in 
3,000  labors,  or  3.5  per  cent. — American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol,  11,  page  886. 

In  the  clinic  held  by  Prof.  Hildebrandt, 
at  Konigsburg,  Prussia,  we  find  that  out 
of  356  confinements,  there  occurred  thirty 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  perineum,  the  va- 
rious degrees  of  which  were  not  stated.— 
Am.  Jour,  of  Obst.,  Vol.  9,  page  624. 

In  an  analysis  of  1,000  cases  of  mid- 
wifery by  Professor  Atwater,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  we  find  thirteen  of 
these  accidents,  all  in  primiparse.  Twelve 


of  these  were  partial,  or  did  not  involve 
the  sphincter  ani.  The  remaining  one  was 
complete,  and  extended  entirely  through 
the  sphincter  ani. — American  Journal  of 
Obstetrics,  Vol,  12,  page  299. 

Dr.  Clay,  of  Manchester,  reports  75  per 
cent,  of  lacerations  of  all  degrees — an  un- 
usually large  percentage. — Am.  Journal 
of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  11,  page  606. 

In  the  Seventh  Annual  Clinical  Report 
of  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dub- 
lin, Dr.  George  Johnston  makes  the  re- 


markable statement  "that  of  the  752  cases 
delivered  by  the  forceps  at  the  Rotunda, 
within  the  last  seven  years,  in  no  one  in- 
stance was  injury  inflicted  by  the  instru- 
ment on  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother." 
But  we  find,  further  on,  that  "laceration 
of  the  perineum  sometimes  did  occur" 
during  their  use,  and,  still  further  on,  we 
find  six  cases  of  sloughing  of  the  peri- 
neum, three  of  them  in  patients  who  died 
from  some  cause. 

In  a  very  fair  report  of  300  obstetrical 
cases,  made  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Findley,  Al- 
toona,  Pa,,  we  find  four  cases  of  lacerated- 
perineum. — American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences,  Vol.  67, page  335. 

From  Schroeder's  "Manual  of  Midwife- 
ry," Am.  Ed.,  1873,  page  93,  I  extract 
the  following:    "We  have  found  that  in 
primipane,  delivered  in  the  dorsal  position, 
the  fra?nulum  remains  intact  in  only  39  per 
cent.;  while  in  37.6  per  cent.,  there  are 
actual  lacerations  of  the  perineum.  In 
the  sitting  position,  with  the  body  bent 
forward,  the  frsenulum  remained  intact  in 
57  per  cent.,  and  lacerations  of  the  peri- 
neum occurred  only  in  24.4  per  cent,  of 
all  cases." 

On  the  other  hand,  "Winckel  on  Child- 
bed," Am.  Ed.,  1876,  pages  49  to  60, 
gives  us  the  following:  "  Summing  up  all 
perineal  ruptures  under  my  observation, 
including  those  not  exceeding  half  an  inch 
in  length,  they  do  not  amount  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  deliveries,  and  only  three  of 
these  involved  the  sphincter  ani  and  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  rectum  and  vacina. 
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According  to  Preiter's  estimate,  rupture  of 
the  perineum  occurred  in  15.8  per  cent,  of 

forceps  deliveries  at  Munich." 

Dr  Groom,  of  the  Royal  Maternity  and 
Simpson  Memorial  Hospital  of  Edinburgh, 

makes  a  report  to  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  47  cases  delivered  in  the  hospital,  dur- 
in(,  three  months,  in  which  we  find  that, 
"in  three  cases,  the  perineum  was  torn- 
in  two  to  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  m  the 
third  to  within  half  an  i„ch."-OWWn«i! 
Journal,  Vol  8,  page  177.  _ 

Dr  Keiller,  of  the  same  hospital,  re- 
ports for  the  first  quarter  62  eases,  "in 
four  of  which  the  perineum  gave  way  to 
the  extent  of  one  and  one-quarter  inches. 
—Obstetrical  Journal,  Vol.  8  page  31. 

Dr  Barrow,  Yarrow-on-Tyne,  furnishes 
the  statistics  of  1,014  cases,  occurring  in 
his  own  practice,  in  which  he  reports  but 
tWo  cases  of  ruptured  perineum  to  which 
he  adds,  "instruments  not  used.  —  Obstet- 
rical Journal,  Vol.  l,page  561. 

Dv  Swayne,  Consulting  Accoucheur  to 
the  Bristol  General  Hospital,  reports  1,022 
oases  confining  his  '-'observations  to  those 
0Ulv  in  which  he  was  the  original  attendant. 

In 'the  231  primi parse  I  have  recorded  46 
cases,  and  in  the  791  multipart  only  nine 

Dr.  Gillette,  Visiting  Physician  of  the 
Lying-in  Service  of  the  New  York  Cha - 
itv  Hospital,  reports  for  the  year  187. 
6'l3  patients  under  observation  of  whom 
two  had  lacerated  perinenms  to  the  second 
degree;  that  is,  involving  the  splnncter.- 
American  Journal  of  Obstctncs,  Vol  9, 

ijage  456.  ,     ,  „ 

From  the  reports  of  the  Lying-m  Hos- 
ital  of  Dresden,  under  the  charge  of 
Prof.  F.  Winckel,we  find  that  in  1868, 
out  of  775  labors,  there  occurred  o2  rup- 
tures, three  of  which  reached  to  the  sphinc- 
ter In  1869,  among  739  confinements 
45'rnptures  took  place,  one  of  which  passed 

completely  through  the  sphincter  am.  In 
1S73,  among  1,011  deliveries,  the  penueam 
was  raptured  1 15  times,  in  101  ol  w Inch 
the  lesion  was  severe  enough  to  call  for 
interference  by  an  immediate  operation. 


Dr  G.  F.  Abegg,  of  Danzing,  reports 
GS  ruptured  perinea,  requiring  operation, 

in  90S  births. 

From  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, it  appears  that  there  were  126 
ruptures,  united  by  sutures,  which  occurred 
after    1,998  deliveries.— Am.   Jour,  oj 
Obst,  Vol.  8,  page  532.  _ 

This  I  think,  will  suffice  upon  this 
point,  as  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  my 
object  is  not  to  determine  the  ratio  of  rup- 
tures with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  bat 
simply  to  impress  upon  your  minds  that 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  even  in  an 
extreme  degree,  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon  occurrence. 

Fourth— Gmses  of  lacerated  perineum. 
It  seems  to  me  necessary  to  make  brief 
notice  of  the  various  causes,  acting  singly 
or  together,  in  producing  this  accident  to 
the  perineal  body,  and  I  will  follow  the 
same  course  in  presenting  them  to  you 
that  I  have  thus  far,  namely,  quotations 
from  authors  and  writers  upon  tins  point. 
When  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that 
there  are  agencies  at  work,  over  which  we 
may  or  may  not  have  control,  threatening 
integrity  of  structure,  we  may,  in  the  event 
of  a  laceration,  be  able  intelligently  to  as- 
sume whatever  responsibility  in  the  case 
belongs  tons,  or,  fully  conscious  of  our  in- 
nocence, we  may  with  the  more  confidence 

face  our  tradncers.  _ 

Stephen  Smith,  in  his  "  Operative  Sur- 


?ery, 


1879,  page  578,  gives  the  follow- 
no- ■  (1)  Due  t/anatomical  conformation, 
as\oo  straight  sacrum,  too  sharp  curve 
forward  of  vagina,  or  extreme  soilness 
of  vulva;  (2)  Excessive  size  of  child s 
head;  (3)  Peculiarities  of  labor,  as  lace- 
presentation,  incomplete  or  excessive  flex- 
ion, too  rapid  or  too  slow. 

Dr  James  Young,  of  Edinburgh,  enu- 
merates the  causes  of  ruptured  perineum, 
as  follows:  (1)  Age  of  woman  exceeding- 
thirty  years;  (2)  Very  large  foetal  head  ; 
(3)  Mai  presentations;  (4)  Small  or  de- 
formed pelvis ;  (5)  Forceps ;  (6)Rigidpen- 
neum  SraUJiwaite,  Part  73,  page  198. 
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From  "Winckel  on  Childbed,"  Am. 
Ed.,  1S76,  page  49,  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing: "  Causes— 1st,  Diseased  tissues,  and 
malformed  pelvis,  and  age  of  mother;  2d, 
Large  and  hard  fetal  head,  representa- 
tions, etc. ;  3d,  Fault  of  the  accoucheur." 

Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  gives  as  causes 
of  perineal  lesions  very  much  the  same  as 
Winckel :  1st,  Such  as  relate  to  the  moth- 
er, as  unusual  uterine  contractions,  rigid 
perineum,  perineal  tissues  lacking  healthy 
tone  and  elasticity,  form  of  perineum,  nar- 
row pubic  arch,  etc.;  2d,  Those  relating 
to  the  child,  as  large  head,  hard  head, 
wide  shoulders,  malpositions,  etc. ;  3d,  In- 
strumental delivery  in  unskillful  hands. 
Lacerations  of  the  Female  Perineum,  1873 
page  10. 

Fordyce  Barker,  in  "  The  Puerperal  Dis- 
eases," 1S74,  pages  43-46,  gives  as  causes 
of  perineal  laceration:   (I)  A  straight  sa- 
crum; (2)  Direction  of  the  vulval  open- 
ing; (3)  Excessive  adipose  tissue  in  the 
perineum;  (4)  Extreme  smallness  of  the 
vulva;    (5)  Excessive  size  of  head  or 
shoulders;  (6)  Face  in  hollow  of  the  sa- 
crum; (7)  Face  presentations;  (8)  Incom- 
plete flexion  ;  (9)  Excessive  flexion  ;  (10) 
T oo  rapid  labor ;  (11)  Very  tedious  labor ; 
(12)  Excessive  nervous  irritability;  (13) 
Unskillful  or  careless  manual  or  instru- 
mental delivery. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  from  Byford's 
"Diseases  and  Accidents  Incident  to  Wo- 


Organs  of  Women,"  4th  Am.  Ed.,  page 
.r>75,  says:    "When  the  sacrum  is  very 
little  bent,  so  that  its  point  is  found  very 
far  backward,  the  part  upon  which  the 
fetus  presents  is  less  pushed  in  front  against 
the  vulva  than  directly  upon  the  perineum  • 
for  in  these,  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  the  pelvis  being  further  back,  it 
results  that  the  plane  which  should  direct 
the  head  of  the  child  under  the  symphysis 
pubis,  has  undergone  a  diminution  in  its 
inclination.    An  abnormal  height  of  the 
symphysis  and  a  considerable  retraction  of 
the  pubic  arch  may  occasion  the  same  ac- 
cident.   It  is  the  same  with  all  positions 
of  the  head  in  which  a  voluminous  part  of 
the  head  is  pressed  for  a  long  time  against 
the  perineum,  without  the  power  of  pass- 
ing  the  vulva.    The  narrowness  of  the 
vulva  has  also  a  great  importance  ;  it  may 
be  produced  naturally  or  artificially  by  the 
badly  directed  support  of  the  perineum. 
The  rupture  starts  from  the  posterior  com- 
missure of  the  labia,  when  a  great  portion 
of  the  head  has  already  passed  the  vulva, 
and  which  cannot  sustain  this  maximum  of 
dilation.    Ordinarily,  it  is  the  raphe  which 
yields  first ;  then  the  tear  is  continued  lon- 
gitudinally." 


men,"  Sec.  Ed.,  page  23  :  "  The  perineum 
and  labia  majora  are  liable  to  be  torn 
during  severe  labor.    A  straight  sacrum, 
although  not  a  frequent,  is  an  occasional 
cause.    Rigidity  of  the  perineum,  or  un- 
dilatable  state  of  the  external  organs,  is 
also  a  cause.    A  large  and  unusually  ossi- 
fied head,  malposition  of  the  head  when 
the  occiput  emerges  too  much  posteriorly, 
and  a  too  narrow  arch  to  the  pubis,  may 
also  act  as  causes  of  rupture.    The  peri- 
neum may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  not  unfre- 
quently  ruptured  by  the  unskillful  use  of 
the  forceps." 

Scanzoni,  in  "Diseases  of  the  Sexual 


From  Schrceder's  "Manual  of  Midwife- 
ry," Am.  Ed.,  1S73,  page  306,  we  take 
the  following:    "Very  much,  of  course, 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  tissues 
composing  the  perineum  ;  and  Hecker  cor- 
rectly observes  that,  'sometimes  a  perine- 
um is  met  with  that  tears  like  tinder.' 
The  posture  of  the  woman  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,    In  the  dorsal  posture 
it  may  easily  occur,  because  the  expelling 
forces  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  child 
press  upon  the  perineum,  and  the  head  is 
forced,  in  the  stage  of  expulsion,  to  as- 
cend contrary  to  the  effect  of  its  own 
weight.    These  unfortunate  circumstances 
do  not  exist  in  the  lateral  posture,  but, 
for  reasons  already  stated,  a  kneeling  or 
sitting  posture  is  the  most  favorable  for 
the  passage  of  the  child  through  the  geni- 
tal fissure.    The  perineum  is  rarely  torn 
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,  women  who  have  been  surprised  by 
labor,  or  who  have  secretly  given  birth  to 
a  child  in  a  crouching  posture.    For  the 
same  reason,  a  very  slight  pelvic  inclina- 
tion favors  rupture  of  the  perineum,  while 
this  rarely  occurs  in  a  very  considerable, 
pelvic  inclination.    A  too  narrow  pelvic 
arch  may  also  greatly  press  the  head 
against  the  perineum  and  rupture  it." 
&  Again,  in  "  Surgical  Emergencies,"  by 
Wm.  Paul  Swayne,  surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Hospital,  (page   1G6)  we  read: 
■'In  the  dorsal  posture  it  may  easily  oc- 
cur, because  the  expelling  forces  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  child  press  upon  the 
perineum,  and  the  head  is  forced,  in  the 
stage  of  expulsion,  to  ascend,  contrary  to 
the   effect   of  its   own   weight."  Also: 
"Rupture  of  the  perineum  is  often  the 
result  of  too  speedy  delivery,  especially 
when  the  forceps  are  used." 

A  claim  similar  in  character,  is  made  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Aveling,  in  the  Obstetrical 
Journal,  Vol.  5,  page  12:  "The  position 
assumed  by  women  during  parturition  has 
a  great  influence  upon  the  frequency  of 
perineal  lacerations.    When  the  dorsal  re- 
clining and  supine  postures  are  adopted, 
during  the  completion  of  the  second  stage 
of  parturition,  the  fetal  head  has  to  ascend 
the  perineal  incline,  in  opposition  to  grav- 
itation, and  laceration  is  found  to  occur 
much  more  frequently  than  when  the  pa- 
tient kneels  or  lies  upon  the  side.  Indi- 
rectly, posture  may  cause  laceration  by 
producing  those,  deformities  of  the  pelvic 
arch  which   force   the  fetal   head,  when 
passing  through  the  outlet,  back  upon  the 
perineum.    Indirectly,  also,  laceration  may 
result  from  the  tough,  unyielding  condi- 
tion of  the  perineum." 

Says  Dr.  P.  C.  Williams:-  "In  primi- 
par;e,  labors  are  naturally  long  and  severe  : 
the  os  uteri  is  firm  and  unyielding;  the 
vagina  is  small  and  but,  little  distensible  ; 
and  the  perineum  is  rigid  and  unelastic." 

 Obstetrical  Journal,  Am.  Supp.,  Vol.  6, 
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Dr.  Richardson,  of  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital,  says:   "  As  regards  the  cause  of 
the  laceration,  it  was  found  that  in  46,  or 
over  50  per  cent.,  the  time  which  elapsed 
after  the  head  reached  the  inferior  strait 
until  the  end  of  the  second  stage  was  not 
longer  than  half  an  hour.    In  25  of  these, 
the°  whole  second  stage  did  not  exceed 
thirty  minutes.    In  50,  the  second  stage 
did  not  last  over  one  hour,  and,  if  the  ten 
forceps  cases  are  added,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
in  60  cases,  or  75  per  cent.,  the  head  was 
rapidly  delivered.     The  laceration  was 
caused  by  the  head  17  times;  by  the 
shoulders,  21  times;  by  the  head  and 
shoulders,  7  times;  by  the  elbow,  twice; 
by  the  body,  once.    Forty-six  of  the  chil- 
dren were  male,  and  forty-one  were  female ; 
where,  however,  the  laceration  was  exten- 
sive, there  were  found  to  be  twice  as  many 
males  as  females."—  Obstetrical  Journal, 
Am.  Supp.,  Vol.  6,  p.  135. 

This  from  Scanzoni's  "Diseases  of  the 
Sexual  Organs  of  Women,"  4th  Am.  Ed., 
page  576  :  "  All  these  various  ruptures 
are  most  often  found  at  the  moment  of  the 
passage  of  the  head  of  the  child;  more 
rarely,  when  the  breech  or  the  shoulders 
pass  the  vulva." 

Fordyce  Barker  remarks  :  "  There  are 
certain  mechanical  causes;  for  example, 
such  a  position  of  the  head  as  gives  rise 
to  laro-e  dilatation  without  gradual  dilata- 
tion. In  certain  of  these  cases,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  prevent  rupture." — Ob- 
stetrical Journal,  Am.  Supp.,  Vol,  3, p.  56. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  reports  a  case  of  lacer- 
ation of  the  perineum  by  the  shoulders 
after  the  head  has  been  safely  extruded. — 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  11, 
page  607. 

Goodell  says:  "With  regard  to  this 
alleged  clanger  of  lacerations  after  ver- 
sions, I  have  successfully  operated  in  quite 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  torn  perineum, 
and  upon  inquiry  have  found  that,  save  in 
one  instance,  they  were  the  results  of  in- 
strumental delivery.  I  will  venture  to 
say  that,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  of  rap- 
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ture  into  the  rectum,  the  forceps  will  be 
found  to  have  been  the  cause." — American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  8,  page  710. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  state 
at  this  point  that  the  above  remarks  were 
made  during  an  exceedingly  acrimonious 
debate  between  Dr.  Goodell  and  Prof. 
Ell  wood  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  version  and  forceps 
delivery  in  certain   cases  of  contracted 
pelvis,  and  that  Dr.  Goodell  does  not 
venture  upon  any  such  positive  statements 
in  the  chapter  on  Lacerations  of  the  Peri- 
neum in  his  "Lessons  in  Gynecology," 
where  he  sums  up  the  causes  of  this  acci- 
dent as  follows:   "First,  rigidity,  dryness, 
and  congestion  of  the  soft  parts  as  in  first 
labors  ;  second,  absolute  or  relative  dispro- 
portion between  the  size  of  the  head  or  of 
the  shoulders  and  that  of  the  vulva;  third, 
every  cause  that  precipitates  the  passage' 
of  the  head  through  the  soft  parts;  fourth, 
faulty  mechanisms  of  labor,  as  incomplete 
flexion  or  extension,  occiput  rotating  pos- 
teriorly,  etc.;    fifth,  keeping  the  limbs 
straight  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  the 
head ;  sixth,  causes  dependent  on  the  phy- 
sician, such  as  the  abuse  of  the  forceps,"a 
faulty  method  of  supporting  the  perineum, 
and  meddlesome  midwifery."— Lessons  in 
Gynecology,  1 SSO,  page  92. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  Dublin,  a  case  is  reported  of  extensive 
laceration  of  the  perineum  in  a  breech- 
presentation,  caused  by  the  delivery  of  the 
after-coming  head.— Obstetrical  Journal, 
Vol.  3,  page  270. 

Among  the  causes  of  perineal  lacera- 
tions, Dr.  Goodell  attaches  great  import- 
ance to  "the  common   faulty  mode  of 
supporting  the  perineum."    He"  says  :  "  If 
the  ordinary  mode  of  support  ever  does 
good,  it  is  by  retarding,  through  the  inter- 
posed perineum,  the  advance  of  the  head. 
But  the  good  thus  gained  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  evil.  Continuous 
firm  pressure  with  the  hand  makes  the 
perineum  hot,  dry,  and  unyielding."—  Les- 
sons in  Gynecology,  1880,  page  94. 
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From  Leishmann's  "Midwifery,"  Am. 
Ed.,   1S73,   page  272,  I  extract  these 
items  :    "  It  was  a  careful  study  of  these 
opinions,  among  others,  along  with  the 
careful  observation  of  the  process  of  na- 
ture, which  led  us,  long  ago,  to  condemn 
support  of  the  perineum  as  irrational  and 
useless  in  all  cases,  and  undoubtedly  hurt- 
ful in  some.    The  practitioner  who  never 
puts  his  hand  to  the  perineum  will,  we 
firmly  believe,  have  fewer  cases  of  rup- 
tured perineum  in  his  practice  than  he  who 
admits  support  in  any  form  as  applicable 
to  every  case  of  labor;  while  if  he  adopts 
the  advice  of  Ramsbotham,  he  will,  be- 
yond  any  reasonable   doubt,  sometimes 
cause  the  very  accident  which  he  is  at- 
tempting to  prevent.    Sometimes  the  peri- 
neum gives  way  under  an  amount  of  pres- 
sure which  is  comparatively  trifling,  sud- 
denly yielding  in  its  whole  extent,like  a 
piece  of  wet  parchment.    The  unskillful 
use  of  instruments  is  also  a  fertile  cause  of 
perineal  rupture,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  carelessness  in  operative  manipula- 
tion." 

From  Dr.  Noeggerath,  of  New  York, 
we  have  the  following,  bearing  on  the 
special  point  of  delivery  with  forceps: 
"  With  regard  to  the  forceps  being  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  rupture  of  the  perineum,  he 
had  become  convinced  by  his  own  expe- 
rience that,  if  rapture  does  occur  while 
using  the  instrument,  its  location  does  not 
coincide  with  the  position  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  blade.    There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  rup- 
tures is  larger  when  forceps  are  used,  but 
the  reason  consists  in  the  additional  fact- 
first,  that  the  blades  of  most  instruments 
are  too  wide,  and,  second,  for  obvious 
reasons,  instrumental  deliveries  are  termi- 
nated too  rapidly,  and  the  advice  to  extract 
the  head  in  the  interval  of  two  pains  is 
not  generally  observed.    In  faulty  posi- 
tions of  the  head,  the  forceps  may  be  an 
efficient  means  for  saving  the  perineum 
from  rupture."—  Obst.  Jour.,  Vol.  3,  A.  S., 
p.  54. 
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Gooclell  gives  his  explanation  of  the 
injury  from, forceps  in  his  "Clinical  Lec- 
tures," Boston  Med.  and  Sun/.  Jour.,  No- 
vember 29,  1877,  in  these  words:  "An- 
other cause  of  this  injury  is  a  forceps  j 
delivery.    Why  is  a  forceps  delivery  so 
often  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  perineum? 
In  the  first  place,  through  a  false  delicacy, 
many  physicians  deliver  the  child  under 
the  sheet.    They  Avork  in  the  dark,  and, 
of  course,  cannot  see  what  they  are  about. 
Under   these   circumstances,   in  difficult 
cases,  the  physician,  worn  out  by  direct 
traction,  is  very  likely  to  brace  one  or 
both  feet  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  The 
traction  thus  exerted  is  uncontrollable,  and 
w  hen  the  head  passes  the  brim,  which  it 
usually  does  with  a.  jerk,  its  momentum 
cannot  be  checked  before  it  lias  torn  its 
way  through   the  perineum.    Again,  in 
cases  requiring  but  little  traction,  the  use 
of  the  forceps  will  often  occasion  a  slight 
tear  in  the  vagina,  which  the  passage  of 
the  shoulders  prolongs  through  the  peri- 
neum." 

On  this  point  remarks  Fordyce  Barker: 
"The  forceps  may  be  a  mechanical  cause 
of  rupture,  and  they  may  be  a  most  effi- 
cient means  of  preventing  rupture,  espe- 
cially in  that  class  of  cases  where  injury 
to  the  tissues  may  result  from  long-con- 
tinued pressure  upon  the  perineum.  The 
danger  in  the  use  of  forceps  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  used  as  instruments 
of  direct  traction  instead  of  instruments  to 
complete  a  normal  process — a  physiologi- 
cal delivery  of  the  head."—  Obstetrical 
Jim nml,  Am.  X"i>l>-,  Vol.  3,  p.  56. 

"As  to  the  forceps,"  says  Matthews  Dun- 
can, "  I  would  say  that  it  had  been  proved 
in  the  Dresden  Hospital  that  lacerations 
were  more  common  in  these  cases;  but  he 
allowed  that  proof  was  yet  required  to 
demonstrate   whether  the  lacerations  in 
these  cases  were  caused  by  the  forceps  or 
the  natural  result  of  the  conditions  requir- 
ing the  use  of  the  forceps.    He  had  little 
doubt  that  there  must  be  some  connexion 
between  the  use  of  the  forceps  and  the 


greater  mortality  in  instrumental  cases." — 
Obstetrical  Journal,  Vol.  5,  p.  127. 

In  a  similar  strain,  he  again  says  :  "  It 
has  been  shown  that  perineal  injuries  are 
much  more  grave  and  frequent  in  forceps 
deliveries  than  in  spontaneous  births;  but 
it  has  still  to  be  decided  what  part  the  use 
of  this  instrument  plays  in  causing  this 
evil  consequence,  and,  further,  what  infiu- 
euce  forceps  delivery  has  on  the  number 
and  severity  of  other  vulvar  injuries." — 
Obstetrical  Journal,  Vol.  4,  p.  641. 


Among  the  causes  given  by  Winckel 
for  this  accident  is  this:  "Fault  of  the 
accoucheur,  through  injudicious,  awkward, 
or  ill-timed  support  of  the  perineum,  or 
neglect  of  it";  also,  "use  of  instruments, 
not  allowing  sufficient  time  for  stretching 
of  perineal  tissues.  Of  thirty  two  deep 
perineal  ruptures  sent  to  Baker  Brown  for 
operation,  thirteen  arose  from  instrumental 
interference  during  labor." — Winckel  ait 
Childbed,  Am.  Ed.,  1S76, pages  49  to  60. 

"But  it  is  only  in  unskillful  hands  they 
[the  forceps]  can  be  said  to  do  harm  in 
this  way." — D.  Hayes  Agncw,  Lacerations 
of  Female  Perineum,  p.  10. 

In  Prof.  Atwater's  thirteen  cases  of  peri- 
neal rupture,  the  delivery  was  accomplished 
by  the  forceps  in  eleven  ;— "  but,"  he  says, 
"  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  their  use 
caused  this  result,  nor  yet  to  positively 
deny  it.    Partial  rupture  would  have  been 
likely  to  occur  in  these  oases,  even  if  the 
forceps  had  not  been  used.    If  their  use 
did  contribute  to  the  rupture,  it  is  a  fair 
question   whether  this  misfortune  is  not 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater 
chance  afforded  the  child  for  its  life,  en- 
dangered as  it  is  by  the  long  delay  and 
compression  of  the  head  in  the  pelvis." — 
American  Journal  of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  12, 
j>.  299. 

Dr.  A.  R.  Edis  is  quoted  by  Prof.  Ell- 
wood  Wilson  as  giving  a  case,  "in  which 
the  perineum  was  ruptured  through  the 
sphincter  ani,  involving  the  recto-vaginal 
septum  for  at  least  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches.     The  forceps  was  not  used.  I 
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have  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  this 
accident  was  said  to  have  occurred  without 
forceps."  Dr.  Wilson  claims  that  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  the  forceps  does  not  increase 
the  liability  to  laceration.— Am.  Journal 
of  Obstetrics,  Vol.  9,  page  302. 

Leaving  the  summing  up  of  the  causes 
of  laceration  to  the  closing  lines  of  this 
monograph,  we  will  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of 

Fifth — Prevent! ve  measures. 
We  will  very  briefly  consider  the  means 
at  our  disposal  to  guard  our  patient  against 
so  serious  an  injury,  as  this  has  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  question  w  e  are  consid- 
ering—Whose fault  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Richardson,  of  Boston,  says:  ''To 
a.  great  extent,  this  [rupture]  can  be  avoid- 
ed by  holding  the  head  back  during  one 
or  two  pains,  when  the  perineum  is  well- 
stretched,  so  as  to  prevent  any  sudden  tear 
at  the  last  moment.'"—  Obstetrical  Journal, 
An/.  Supp.,  Vol.  6,  p.  136. 

"My  advice  to  you,"  says  Goodell,  "is 
to  make  your  support  or  retarding  pressure 
directly  to  the  head  itself,  and  not  to  the 
perineum.    When  the  perineum  is  very 
rigid,  I  relax  it  by  hooking  up  and  pulling 
forward  the  sphincter  ani  with  two  fingers 
passed  into  the  rectum,  while,  with  the 
thumb  of  the  same  hand,  I  make  the 
needful  restraining  pressure  on  the  head. 
In  general,  and  always  with  primipane, 
take  off  your  forceps  as  soon  as  the  peri- 
neum begins  to  bulge,  and  leave  the  final 
delivery  of  the  head  to  the  expulsive  efforts 
of  the  patient."—  Clinical  Lecture,  Boston 
Med.  and  Sun/.  Jour.,  JVor.  29,  1S77. 

In  Braithwaite,  Part  73,  page  199,  these 
rules  are  laid  down :  "  (1)  Inunction  of  the 
perineum  with  lard,  butter,  or  cold  cream 
during  extension  of  head  ;  (2)  Gentle  dila- 
tation of  parts  with  finder  during  each 
pain;  (3)  Slow  traction  when  forceps  are 
used,  and  only  during  each  consecutive 
pain;  (4)  Application  of  hand  in  support 
of  perineum  during  expulsive  pains,  and 
support  of  perineum  with  left  hand  during 
forceps  delivery  of  head." 


From  the  "Selected  Obstetrical  and 
Gynecological  Works"  of  James  L.  Simp- 
son. 1871.  nao-e  594,  we  transcribe  the 

"(1)  Support  of  perine- 
um 


>  page 
following  rules: 

(2)  Delivery  by  forceps,  guiding  the 
head  properly  through  the  vulva;  (3)  Lat- 
eral incisions  if  absolutely  necessary,  for 
it  is  better  practice  to  make  one  or  two 
slight  cuts  on  either  side  the  fourchette,  so 
as  to  regulate  the  site  and  direction  of  the 
lacerations  that  must  occur,  rather  than 
leave  their  form  and  character  to  mere 
chance  alone.  It  is  always  an  infinitely 
more  important  matter  to  save  the  sphinc- 
ter of  the  anus  than  the  sphincter  of  the 
vagina." 

Byford  gives  as  preventive  measures  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform,  nauseating  doses 
of  antimony,  slight  support  to  the  perine- 
um when  greatly  distended,  and  special 
care  in  the  use  of  the  forceps."— Disease-, 
and  Accidents  Incident  to  Women,  Sc. 
Ed,,  pjage  25. 

Among  preventive  measures,  ForYee 
Barker  enumerates  proper  support  of  the 
perineum,  use  of  forceps  in  certain  im- 
positions, anesthetic  agents,  small  inci- 
sions of  the  lateral  superior  portions  of  ta. 
perineum,  and  GoodelFs  method  of  can 
I  ing  forward  the  perineum  with  two  fingers 
in  the  rectum. — The  Puerperal  Diseases, 
pages  £7-52. 

"We  know  but  a  single  method  of  pre- 
venting this  unfortunate  accident,"  says 
Scanzoni  ("Diseases  of  the  Sexual  Organs 
of  Women,"  4th  Am.  Ed.,  p.  577);  "it  is 
the  unbridling  the  vulva,  which  consists, 
at  the  moment  of  the  passage  of  the  head 
of  the  child,  in  making  two  incisions,  from 
four  to  six  lines  toward  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  vulva,  a  procedure  which  we 
have  put  to  the  proof  more  than  one  hun- 
dred times." 

Also,  Dr.  Noeggerath,  of  Xew  York: 
"Among  the  means  mentioned  for  the  pre- 
vention of  ruptures,  were  incisions  upon 
each  side,  from  the  vulva  toward  the 
ischii,  and  made  with  a  bistoury  or  scissors. 
To  prevent  too  rapid  expulsion  of  the 
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head,  chloroform  is  an  efficient  agent."— 
Obstetrical  Journal,  Am.  Supp.,*Vol.  3, 
page  54. 

Dr.  James  P.  White,  of  Buffalo,  be- 
lieves that  "Division  of  the  perineum  with 
the  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
laceration,  should  be  resorted  to  much 
more  frequently  than  it  is."— Am.  Jour, 
of  Obst,,  Vol.  11,  p.  849. 

Dr.  Murray,  in  the  Obstetrical  Society 
of  London,  said  that  he  "had  learned  at 
Vienna  the  practice  of  making  slight  in- 
cisions of  the  vaginal  orifice,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  rupture.  He  had  three  or  four 
times  in  this  way  saved  a  perineum  winch 
had  given  way  on  a  previous  occasion."— 


Obstetrical  Journal,  Vol.  5,  page  677 

Dr.  Anna  E.  Broomall,  Woman's  Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia,  says  on  this  point: 
"I  recognize  the  objections  to  episiotomy 
in  private  practice,  and  I  appreciate  fully 
the  risks  to  which  any  genital  lesion  sub- 
jects the  patient;  notwithstanding,  I  con- 
sider the  operation  a  safe  and  justifiable 
procedure  when  the  perineum  is  threat- 
ened."—American  Journal  of  Obstetrics, 

Vol.  11,  p.  525. 

Now  I  will,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
attempt  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, so  that,  having  well-defined  data, 
each  one  may  thereupon  form  his  judg- 
ment as  to  the  responsibility  in  any  given 
case.    We  have  adduced  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  opinions  from  men  competent  to 
decide,  that  laceration  of  the  perineum  is 
no  uncommon  accident,  and  that  it  has  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  the  best  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  ;  that,  therefore,  no 
one  need  feel  self-condemnation  or  chagrin, 
or  should  be  subject  to  the  censure  of 
others,  simply  from  the  fact  that  this  mis- 
fortune has  befallen  one  of  his  patients; 
that  when  he  has  done  all  he  can  consci- 
entiously and  intelligently  to  carry  his 
patient  through  the  perils  of  childbirth,  he 
has  performed  his  entire  duty,  and  no  fur- 
ther responsibility  attaches  to  him. 

Further,  we  have  found  that  the  pre 


the  familiar  charges  against  the  forceps  in 
these  cases  are  unsubstantiated,  that  the 
posture  of  the  woman  in  labor  is  of  more 
consequence  than  we  have  hitherto  sup- 
posed, and  that  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  veteran  obstetrician  are  of  less  value 
in  preventing  this  accident  than  the  care 
and  watchfulness  of  the  young  practi- 
tioner. 

Finally,  as  the  practical  lesson  derived 
from  this  investigation,  we  have  learned 
that,  to  avoid  an  impending  laceration,  we 
should  gradually  and  carefully  dilate  the 
perineum  with  the  hand,  at  the  same  time 
pressing  the  head  back;  and,  in  case  more 
is  required,  place  two  fingers  in  the  rec- 
tum and  draw  the  perineum  forward,  still 
pressing  the  head  back  with  the  thumb  of 
the  same  hand.    If,  notwithstanding  these 
measures,  the  laceration  seems  imminent, 
we  should  resort  to  lateral  incisions  with 
the  lancet  or  bistoury.    If  we  have  ap- 
plied the  forceps,  we  are  to  remember  that 
the  greatest  peril  to  the  perineum  is  at  the 
moment  when  the  foetal  cranium  slips  from 
the  tight  grasp  of  the  pelvic  bones,  and 
be  prepared  to  instantly  reverse  the  force 
you  are  applying.     Goodell's  advice  to 
remove  the  forceps  when  the  head  begins 
to  bulge  the  perineum,  is  not  practical, 
because  it  is  at  that  very  time  that  you 
most  need  the  assistance  the  forceps  afford. 

The  value  of  chloroform,  under  all  of 
these  circumstances,  we  shall  not  forget. 
Under  its  influence,  the  perineal  tissues, 
like  the  cervical,  will  lose  their  rigidity, 
and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  be 
changed. 


A  Curious  Specific  fok  Consump- 
tion.—A  well-dressed  and  apparently  in- 
telligent woman  appeared  at  the  dog-pound 
in  this  citv,  the  other  day,  and  asked  for 
the  fore-quarters  of  a  dog  that  had  been 
drowned.  She  said  that  her  sister  had 
consumption,  and  that  some  one  had  told 
her  the  fore-quarters  of  a  drowned  dog, 
made  into  a  stew,  would  cure  the  disease. 
She  o-ot  the  meat,  and  went  away  content- 


Knrther  we  nave  louuu  uii»         f-v,  —   

iui      ,  „,        .  t      +i  «+    pd  _  V  Y  Medical  Record 

vcntablc  causes  of  laceration  are  few,  that    ed.— iV.  X. 
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SEVEN  CASES  OF  CATA  ft  ACT- 
EXTRACTION,  WITH  PRELIM- 
INARY IRIDECTOMY. 

BY  F.  M.  WILSON,  M.  D.,  BRIDGEPORT,  CT. 

T    MAY  13,  1879.— Hermann  E.,  age  41 ; 

cataract  (both);  works  in  a  brewery; 
of  good  physique,  though  somewhat  im- 
paired by  drink.  About  a  year  a<yo,  sight 
began  to  fail ;  now, 

Vision  left  eye  =  Perception  of  li 
(good  field). 

Vision  right  eye  =  20-100. 
June  2,  1S79. — Preliminary  iridectomy 
upwards,  left  eye.  Took  his  ether  very 
badly;  nearly  a  pound  was  given,  without 
complete  anaesthesia.  Piece  of  iris  taken 
out,  unusually  broad;  wound  healed  kind- 
ly. 

September  3,  1S79.— Grade's  modified 
flap-extraction,  left  eye.  On  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Buesch,  I  gave  him  morph.  sulph., 
gr.  combined  with  atrop.  sulph.,  oT.  i_so, 
an  hour  before  the  ether,  with  result  of 
profound  and  quiet  anaesthesia  with  0f 
ether. 

The  cortical  portion  of  the  cataract  was 
soft,  the  nucleus  hard;  the  capsule  was 
tough,  requiring  three  insertions  of  the 
cystotome.  An  unusual  amount  of  manip- 
ulation was  required  to  get  out  the  nucleus. 

September  7,  1S79.—  Up  to  to-day,  no 
bad  symptoms.  He  vomited  twice  last 
night;  this  morning,  "eye  feels  bad." 
There  is  ciliary  injection,  and  commencing 
iritis;  also,  slight  haziness  of  cornea, 

September  IS,  1879.— Well-marked  iri-  j 
tis  was  developed,  and  eye  got  steadily 
worse  up  to  16th:  since  then,  it  has  im- 
proved;  less  ciliary  injection,   and  less 
clouding  of  cornea. 

September  22. — Cornea  clouding  again  : 
a  relaj^se. 

September  24. — Improving  acain 
October  1. — Iritis  rapidly  subsiding. 
November  2,  1879.— Vision  left  eye,  i 
without  glasses  =  6-200. 


Vision  left  eye,  with  convex  glass,  focus 
4^  inches,  =  20-200. 

Vision  left  eye,  with  convex  glass,  focus 
4£  inches,  combined  with  convex  cylindric 
glass — focus,  14  inches;  axis,  10  degrees, 
=  20-30*—. 

II.  June  30,  1S79.— Catherine  D.,  age 
66 ;  cataract  (both).  First  noticed  dimness 
of  left  eye  seven  or  eight  years  ago;  in 
right  eye,  about  one  year  ago  :  now, 

Vision  left  eye  =  Perception  of  light 
(good  field). 

Vision  right  eye  =  Counts  fingers  at  one 
foot. 

July  7,  1879. — Preliminary  iridectomy, 
left  eye,  upwards;  wound  healed  kindly; 
ceased  visits  in  two  weeks. 

September  5,  1879.— Extraction :  after 
withdrawing  cystotome,  lens  almost  dis- 
charged itself,  requiring  but  a  single  touch 
with  the  spoon  ;  little  or  no  soft  cortex. 

September  22.— Recovery,  with  very 
mild  iritis. 

October  20,  1879.— Vision  left  eye,  with- 
out glasses,  =  15-200. 

Vision  left  eye,  with  convex  glass,  focus 
4  inches,  =  20-70. 

Vision  left  eye,  with  above  glass,  com- 
bined with  convex  cylindric  glass,  focus 

12  inches,  axis  30  degrees,  =  20-30  . 

April  9,  1880.— Vision  left  eye  =  20- 
200  ;  with  convex  glass,  focus  4  inches,  = 
20-40 ;  with  convex  glass,  focus  3  inches, 
reads  with  ease. 

III.  June  2,  1879.— Henry  T.  W.,  ajre 
71 ;  dimness  of  vision  for  three  months. 
Vision  right  eye  =  20-70. 
Vision  left  eye  =  S-200. 
October  22,  1879.—  Vision  right  eye  = 
20-200. 

Vision  left  eye  =  Perception  of  light 
(good  field). 

October  27,  1879.— Preliminary  iridec- 
tomy, left  eye  ;  anterior  chamber  very  shal- 
low ;  piece  of  iris  taken  out,  unusually  small. 


*  I.  e.,  letters  which  should  be  read  at  thirty 
feet,  he  can  only  read  at  twenty  feet,  and  makes 
occasional  mistakes  at  that  distance. 
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November  ]0.— Uninterrupted  convales- 

cenee.  .  , 

March    15,    1S80. -Extraction ;  lens 

hard  ;  some  cortical  substance  left  behind. 
Refrained  from  manipulation,  on  account 
of  collapsed  cornea. 

April  26,  1880.— Wound  has  healed 
kindly,  but  pupil  is  not  clear. 

June  29,  ISSO.-Cortieal  substance  in 
pupil  has  dissolved  very  slowly.  One 
week  ago,  he  says,  sight,  came  to  him  sud- 
denly.   The  right  eye  had  wholly  tailed 
him,  two  weeks  previous  to  that,  so  that 
he  had  to  be  led  around,  but,  for  the  pas 
week,  has  used  the  left,  though  the  pupil 
is  not  entirely  clear  yet.    A  portion  ot  an- 
terior capsule  hangs  over  the  iris  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  but  has  caused  no  irrita- 
tion. . 

With  convex  glass,  focus  4  inches,  vi- 
sion =  20-40— . 

With  convex  glass,  focus  3  inches,  reads 

with  ease. 

age 


by  the  iridectomy  filled  with  lymph,  and 
the  pupil  drawn  towards  the  upper  edge  of 

the  cornea. 

February  23,  l  SSl.-Ividotomy  through 

"pulled  up"  iris,  right  eye. 

March   16,  188  L— Counts  fingers  at 


IV.  December  3,  1879.— Mrs.  H 
73,  fat  and  flabby,  and  an  opium-eater. 
Preliminary  iridectomy,  right  eye. 

January  20, 1SS0.— Extraction,  followed 
by  severe  iritis,  from  which  she  had  not 
wholly  recovered  when  she  passed  from 
under  my  observation,  on  March  11th.  I 
next  saw  her  March  26th,  when  I  found 
sympathetic  inflammation  developing  m 
the  other  eye  (right).    The  inflammation 
persisted  in  both  eyes  through  April  and 
part  of  Mav,  but  on  June  4th  had  so  far 
abated  that  I  ceased  my  visits.*  Right 
eye  remained  quiet,  but  left  did  not, 

September  23,  1SS0.— Left  anterior 
chamber  full  of  pus.  The  sympathetic 
trouble  never  completely  subsided,  and 
the  eve  being  now  hopelessly  lost,  I  ad- 
vised  enucleation,  which  she  was  more 
than  willing  to  accept,  on  account  of  se- 
verity  of  the  pain.  The  right  eye  was 
left  with  its  pupil,  and  the  opening  made 

*  A  full  history  of  the  case  up  to  this  point 
has  already  been  published  in  Transactions 
American  Ophthalmological  Society,  1880. 


eio-ht  feet,  without  glasses.  Have  been 
unable  to  improve  her  vision  for  distance 
with  glasses.  For  reading  coarse  print, 
she  uses  convex  glass,  focus  three  inches. 

Y.  May  20,  1881.— Mrs.  Michael  b., 
ao'e  '  34.  "  After  consultation  with  Dr. 
Roosa,  of  New  York  City,  preliminary 
iridectomy,  right  eye;  piece  of  ins  taken 
out,  very  broad;  recovery,  with  slight 
symptoms. 

*  June  13,  1881.— Extraction;  i -shaped 
incision  in  capsule  with  Knapp's  cysto- 
tome;  cataract  hard  and  smooth. 

July  6,  188 1.— She  has  recovered  from 
operation' after  very  mild  iritis,  and  to-day 
vision  right  eve  =  6-200,  without  glasses. 

August  24,  1881.— With  convex  glass, 
focus  3J  inches,  vision  right  eye  =  20-50. 

This  cataract  of  right  eye  was  about 
eichteen  months  old.  I  had  previously 
operated  on  left  eye  by  suction  method, 
without  success.  The  cataract  of  left  eye 
was  seven  years  old,  and  soft. 


VI.  November  25,  1879.— Mrs.  James 
K  ao-e  60  ;  cataract  (both).  About  one 
year  ago,  first  noticed  » that  she  could  not 
see  well"  with  right  eye:  now, 

Vision  right  eye  =  Perception  of  light 
Of  ood  field). 

" Vision  left  eye  =  20-100. 

July  23,  1880.— Counts  fingers  at  four 

feet  with  left  eye. 

March  23,  1  SSI. — Preliminary  iridecto- 
my, right  eye. 

April  7,  1  SSI. —Recovery  without  symp- 
toms. i  , 

April  29,  1  SSI. —Extraction;  1 -shaped 
incision  in  capsule,  with  Knapp's  cysto- 
tome ;  little  or  no  cortical  substance  left 
behind. 

May  30,  1  SSI. —Recovery,  after  very 
mild  iritis. 
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June  4.— Vision  right  eye,  with  convex 
glass,  focus  3i  inches,  =  20-60. 

YJI.  May  24,  1  SSI. —Stephen  S.,  age 
73;  cataract  (both).  Has  noticed  failure  of 
vision  in  left  eye  three  years  ;  in  right  eye, 
six  months. 

Vision  right  eye  =  3-200. 

Vision  left  eye  =  Perception  of  light 
(good  field). 

June  1,  1881. — Preliminary  iridectomy, 
left  eye. 

June  16,  1881. — Recovery;  iris  adher- 
ent to  posterior  lip  of  wound,  and  raised 
from  lens. 

July  6,  1  SSI.— Extraction:  nucleus 
hard  ;  cortex  semi-solid  ;  very  little,  if  any, 
cortex  left  behind. 

August  3,  1  SSL— Recovery,  after  very 
mild  iritis. 

August  25,  1SS1.— Vision  left  eye,  with 
convex  glass,  focus  four  inches,  =  20-70. 

NOTICEABLE  POIXTS  IN  THESE  HISTORIES. 

In  Case  1st. — The  somewhat  remarka- 
ble effect  of  the  narcotics  given  previous 
to  the  etherization,  and  the  good  vision 
retained  after. a  very  broad  iridectomy  and 
a  very  severe  iritis.* 

In  Case  3d— The  unusual  tolerance  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  cortical  substance 
which  was  left  behind. 

In  Case  4th. — The  unusual  occurrence 
of  sympathetic  inflammation  in  the  eye  not 
operated  upon,  and  the  unusual  recovery 
ot  the  eye  operated  upon,  after  severe  in- 
flammation, protracted  over  so  lono-  a  time. 

In  Case  5th.— The  success  following 
the  operation,  after  failure  on  the  other 
eye  by  another  method. 

Cases  two,  six,  and  seven  were  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  quick  and  quiet  re- 
covery. 


CLINICAL  STUDIES  OF  INEBRI- 
ETY. 

BY  T.  D.  CKOTHERS,  AT.  I)., 
Superintendent  Walnut  Lodge,  Hartford,  Conn. 

rTlHERE  is  a  certain  class  of  patients, 
J-  who  have  become  inebriates  from 
causes  that  are  unknown  and  have  never 
been  studied  j  and  yet,  in  many  instances, 
we  can  discern  faint  outlines  of  such  causes 


and  conditions  as  will  be  understood  in  the 
future,  and  found  to  follow  the  domain  of 
law,  being  both  curable  and  preventable. 
The  following  is  a  case  of  this  class: 

B.,  a  merchant;  no  history  of  nervous 
disease  in  the  family;  drank  secretly  for 
ten  years,  getting  up  at  midnight,  goin<r 
to  a  private  closet  and  taking  large  quan- 
tities of  brandy,  then  retiring.    He  was 
temperate  in  all  things,  and  urged  total 
abstinence,  denying  that  he  had  ever  used 
spirits,  but  every  week  buying  and  con- 
veying it  secretly  to  the  house.    He  was 
much  bloated,  and  complained  of  many 
nervous  troubles  and  disorders  of  the  di- 
gestive organs;— refusing  to  take  spirits 
when  ordered  medicinally.    He  was  a  man 
of  wealth,  and  free  from  all  excesses,  and, 
apparently,  very  careful  of  his  health.  To 
his  wife,  who  alone  knew  this  secret  for 
many  years,  he  crave  as  a  reason,  that  his 
heart  stopped,  and  unless  from  stimulants, 
it  would  never  start  again.    How  ho  be- 
gan to  use  spirits  in  this  way,  he  could  not 
say:  the  only  mental  symptom  observed 
was  great  irritability  before  retiring  at 
night.    His  physician  treated  him  for  some 
obscure  brain  trouble,  and  never  suspected 
his  secret  inebriety.    He  died  suddenly,  of 
Bright's  disease.  The  early  exciting  causes 
could  not  be  ascertained,  and  the  remark- 
able power  to  keep  from  alcohol  during 
the  entire  day,  and  only  drink  at  night5, 
was  very  unusual.    Another  case,  more 
common,  was  that  of  a  previously  temper- 
ate man,  living  in  good  circumstances,  and 
free  from  every  apparently  exciting  cause, 
who  commenced  to  use  alcohol  to  intoxi- 
cation so  gradually  as  to  escape  any  special 
attention  at  first,  then  drifting  slowly  from 
bad  to  worse,  and,  finally,  to  death",  stim- 
ulated by  conditions  that  could  not  be 
ascertained  in  any  general  study  of  the 
case.    Such  cases  will  have  no  clear  his- 
tory of  a  nervous  diathesis,  or  chain  of 
exciting  causes  in  surroundings,  or  historv 
of  exhaustion  from  ill-health  or  special 
excesses  of  any  kind. 

Some  of  the  obscure  cases  of  inebriety 
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appear  without  warning,  developing at 
once  into  extreme  chronic  stages,  and  then 
disappearing  for  long  intervals  or  forever. 
These  cases,  most  unfortunately,  are  stud- 
ied as  types,  and,  in  ,nany  instances>r- 
nisbthe  basis  for  theones  of  vie andti  e 
power  of  the  will  to  overcome  all  other 
forces.    The  following  cases  illustrate  this 

^Tphvsician,  who  had  been  noted  for 
his  temperance  principles  and  actrve  hy- 
gienic studies,  and  who  gave  close  atten- 
tion to  his  personal   health    went  one 
morning,  into  a  saloon  and  drank  to  in- 
rxicatfon.    The  next  day  he  did  the  same 
thing,  and  could  give  no  reasons  or  expla- 
in of  his  conduct.    From  tins  tune  he 
drank  as  often  as  he  could  procure  spirits, 
ayino-  from  some  intercurrent  disease  with- 
in two  years.    This  incident  has  been  used 
to  support  the  theory  of  vice  and  the  power 

of  the  Devil  when  once  he  gams  control 
over  the  human  heart,    The  next  case  was 
tliat  of  a  chronic  ineWe,  with  a  history 
of  excesses,  exhaustion,  and  general  bad- 
livinc     Both   continuous   and  periodic 
drinwng  had  been  followed  for  twenty-five 
years.    He  had  joined  all  the  temperance 
societies  and  signed  pledges,  only  to  break 
them  with  the  first  opportunity;  was  sent 
repeatedly  to  jail  for  drunkenness  and  was 
literally  a  most  hopeless  case,    One  day, 
while  drinking,  he  professed  to  have  a 
change  of  heart,  and  stopped  at  once. 
Fl-oin  this  time  he  never  drank  again,  al- 
though exposed  to  many  and  serious-temp- 
tations   Another  case  was  that  of  a  chronic 
inebriate,  who  awoke  after  a  long  parox- 
ysm of  drinking,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  drink  again,  and  literally  fulfilled 
Ids  promise.     Sometimes   these  radical 
cuanges  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
profound  emotion,  and  in  others  there  are 

no  apparent  causes.  _ 

Instances  are  frequent  in  which  inebrie- 
ty will  appear  for  a  longer  or  shorter  sea- 
son then  die  away  completely.  Ihese 
outbursts,  like  storms,  come  and  go-some- 


times one  single  attack,  as,  for  instance,  a 
noted  clergyman  was  notoriously  intoxicat- 
ed at  the  death  of  his  mother  for  two  days, 
and  after,  for  twenty-six  years  until  he 
died  he  was  rigorously  temperate.    1  bej 
gather  and  explode  at  long,  uncertain  in- 
tervals, as  in  the  case  of  a  lawyer,  who 
has  had  attacks  of  inebriation  for  twenty 
vears   past,  at  intervals  of  from  three 
m0nths  to  five  years,  the  attacks  lasting 
exactly  ten  days  in  every  case.    Al  this 
confusing  history  of  cases  that  break  out 
and  disappear  at  unexpected  times  and 
from  unknown  conditions,  are  involved  m 
a  mysterious  jumble  of  speculation,  theory, 
and  superstition,  and  must  be  stadied  chn- 
iod]y  by  careful  observers  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Manv  cases  of  inebriates  have  symptoms 
that  closely  simulate  some  of  the  palsies 
and  brain 'diseases,  the  more  common  of 
which   are  hemiplegia  and  panplegia, 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  mania,  and  different  forms  of  melan- 
cholia.   Symptoms  of  these  diseases  may 
appear  after  alcohol  is  withdrawn,  but  usu- 
ally while  spirits  are  taken  constantly; 
and  for  a  time,  they  will  seem  to  be  very 
intense  in  their  action,  then  as  suddenly 
disappear.    In  one  case  under  my  care, 
'  distinct  hemiplegia  of  several  days  dura- 
tion vanished  in  one  night,  after  the  re- 
moval of  alcohol.    In  another  case,  hemi- 
plegia came  on  and  lasted  twenty-eight 
hour^  after  alcohol  had  been  discontinued. 
Many  and  very  complex  symptoms  are 
often  observed,  but  they  are  of  such  . 
ransient  character  as  to  escape  attenti 
or  seem  to  require  no  special  study  When 

these  symptoms  persist,  and  remain  ^ 
length  of  time,  they  are  regarded  as  proof 
of!  new  disease,  of  which  alcohol  is  only 
of  secondary  importance  as  a  cause,  a 
common  illustration  is  that  of  a  so-caH  d 
,  moderate  drinker,  who  is  suddenly  se^ed 
With  convulsions.    If  he  is  a  periodical 
Inebriate  of  much  cunning,  he  will  deceive 

his  attendants  as  to  the  real  cause,  and  be 
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treated  for  years,  until  real  epileptic  con- 
vulses are  established,  without  any  one 
realizing  his  true  condition.    I  have*  seen 
one  case  of  a  periodic  inebriate,  with  a 
marked  nervous  organization  bordering  on 
insanity,  who  could  arrest  the  heart's  ac- 
tion and  so  closely  simulate  collapse  as  to 
work  on  the  sympathies  of  the  friends  and 
procure  all  the  spirits  he  wanted.  When 
brought  to  an  inebriate  asylum,  he  ob- 
tained alcohol  several  times  in  this  way; 
finally,  he  was  locked  up  in  his  room  when 
these  symptoms  appeared,  and  thus  re- 
covered. 

Asthma  is  often  developed  in  inebriates, 
particularly  when  alcohol  is  discontinued; 
and  often,  where  the  history  is  not  inquired 
into,  the  very  means  which  caused  it  will 
be  given  as  a  remedy.    In  one  case,  the 
removal  of  alcohol  was  followed  by  period- 
ic attacks  of  asthma  every  four  or  six- 
weeks,  which  gradually  declined  until  now 
they  seldom  appear.    Symptoms  of  hy- 
peremia of  the  brain  are -also  very  com- 
mon in  patients  when  they  come 'to  the 
asylum,  and  particularly  noted  when,  after 
a  long  period  of  abstinence,  they  relapse 
and  drink  for  a  number  of  days  to  excess. 
Aphonia,  aphasia,  and  local  paralysis,  with 
anesthesia  or  hyperesthesia,  are  very  com- 
monly seen  in  inebriates;  sometimes  in  cases 
who  are  never  suspected  of  using  alcohol 
to  excess.    Some  very  grave  errors  have 
come  to  my  attention,  made  bv  excellent 
physicians  in  treating  these  'svmptoms 
without   regard   to   the  cause-alcohol! 
The  following  case  is  typical  of  many 
which  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  country : 
H.,  a  farmer,  with  a  history  of  insanity 'in 
the  family,  who,  for  ten  years,  drank  oc- 
casionally to  excess,  on  occasions  of  ex- 
citement, but  literally  drank  secretly  every 
day.    He  awoke  one  morning  partially 
paralyzed,  and  soon  after  had  a  convul- 
sion; this  was  followed  bv  a  low  form  of 
fever  and  acute  mania.    He  was  treated 
by  a  number  of  physicians  for  cerebral 
hemorrhage  and  insanity,  with  no  result: 
as  he  was  anaemic,  alcohol  was  given  with 
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eggs,  quite  freely.    Two  months  later,  he 
was  taken  to  an  insane  asylum,  and,  after 
a  tune,  the  stimulants  were  entirely  re- 
moved, and  he  recovered.    Three  years 
later,  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis  and 
a  mild  form  of  mania.    In  the  meantime 
be  had  drank  as  before,  on  the  supposition 
and  advice  of  friends,  who  thought  that 
he  needed  strength.    He  was  taken  away 
to  another  asylum  for  insane,  and  was 
under  treatment  a  year,  then  recovered 
The  year  following,  he  was  seized  again, 
as  before,  and,  under  the  care  of  a  country 
physician,  who  removed  all  stimulants 
the  mania  and  paralysis  disappeared  in 
two  days,  and  recovery  followed.  Since 
that  time,  he  has  drank  again  and  been 
restored  by  the  removal  of  all  stimulant. 
The  real  cause,  alcohol,  was  not  ascer- 
tained by  any  of  the  physicians,  and  yet 
his  recovery  was  recorded  on  the  asylum 
books  from  paralysis  and  other  diseases  in 
their  incipient  stages.    A  form  of  melan- 
cholia, with  variable  mania  (that  is,  mania 
of  snort  and  uncertain  duration),  and  with 
a  continuous  melancholy,  is  very  likely  to 
have  an  alcoholic  origin,  even  when  no 
clear  history  of  alcoholic  excess  can  be 
obtained.    Such  cases  are  taken  to  the 
insane  asylum,  and,  where  alcohol  is  cut 
off  absolutely,  recovery  follows,  which  is 
attributed  to  this  or  that  remedy,  while  the 
true  cause,  alcohol,  is  unknown.    When  a 
history  of  moderate  drinking  is  given  al 
coholism  is  the  term  used,  but  always  with 
some  qualification.    Sudden  epileptiform 
seizures,  with  melancholia  and  mania  after 
will  very  often  be  traced  to  inebriety' 
either  secret  or  open.    The  importance  of 
inebriety  or  alcoholic  excess,  as  an  excitino- 
cause  ,n  nearly  every  form  of  brain  and 
nerve  disease,  is  not  yet  understood,  even 
by  many  specialists.    A  case  of  much  in- 
terest has  lately  come  to  my  notice  in 
which  the  patient,  a  man  of  wealth,  suf- 
fered from  sight  hallucinations,  and  occa- 
sionally heard  sounds  of  loud  commands 
and  authoritative  voices,  which  reproved 
him  for  his  sin  and  ordered  him  to  repent 
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.  He  was  a  free-liver,  used  wine  on  the  table, 
and  secretly  drank  brandy  many  times  a 
day.    His  physicians  used  every  means 
and  appliance*  that  could  be  suggested, 
manv  consultations  were  held  and  inquiries 
into 'his  history  made,  but  they  all  failed  to 
recognize  the  cause  in  alcohol.    He  went 
to  Europe  and  various  mineral  springs, 
changed  the  form  of  wine  used,  but  still 
continued  its  use  for  general  anaemia  and 
indigestion,   but  the  sights  and  sounds 
increased.     He  became  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  being  insane,  and  employed  a 
physician  to  travel  with  him.    Soon  after, 
this  physician  substituted  cinchonia  bark 
for  the  wine  at  the  table,  and  cut  off  the 
brandy  between  meals,  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  hallucinations  of  sight  and 
sound  disappeared.    Two  months  of  total 
abstinence  was  followed  by  complete  re- 
covery.   A  gentleman  consulted  me  about 
his  nephew,  an  inebriate,  and  remarked 
that  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  noted 
physician  for  sleeplessness  and  general 
exhaustion.    From  inquiry,  I  found  that 
he  was  using  from  eight  to  twenty  ounces 
of  whiskey  daily;  that  the  physician  had 
urged  that  he  increase  this  dose,  for  its 
supposed  sedative  effect.    T  urged  that  he 
discontinue  it  altogether,  and  substitute  a 
warm  bath  and  an  infusion  of  hops. 


with   hysterical    conditions    and  various 
functional  nervous  disorders,  which  change 
rapidly  from  one  form  to  another,  frequent- 
ly simulating,  unconsciously,  other  dis- 
eases.   Like  many  nerve  diseases,  inebri- 
ety may  exaggerate  some  functional  symp- 
toms and  mask  others;  as,  for  instance,  an 
imaginary  hypochondriac  suffered  acutely 
after  using'  alcohol,  and  many  hysterical 
cases  have  found  relief  from  alcohol,  cov- 
ering and  concealing  the  nerve  defect. 
Often  there  is  noticed  with  this  condition 
of  hysteria,  associated  with  inebriety,  a 
moral  paralysis,  or  defect  of  consciousness 
of  right  and  wrong,  manifest  in  intrigue, 
prevarication,  and  efforts  to  procure  the 
fullest  gratification  of  all  their  impulses. 
These  cases  will  simulate  with  much  accu- 
racy any  disease  for  which  alcohol  may  be 
possibly  given  as  a  remedy;  also,  in  these 
cases  there  is  an  emotional  element,  which 
often  covers  up  other  indications,  and  seeks 
to  conceal  its  true  condition.    There  are 
two  classes  of  inebriates  that  are  found  in 
a  study  of  many  cases,  which  I  have 
termed  conscious  and  unconscious  inebri- 


result  of  this  was  very  gratifying 


he 

writes  me  that  he  can  now  sleep  soundly, 
and  is  stronger.    This  incident  is  of  value 
as  a  hint  of  "the  possible  effects  of  alcohol, 
which  may  escape  attention  unless  the  case 
is  studied  thoroughly.     I  have  seen  a 
greater  variety  of  nervous  symptoms  in 
cases  of  inebriety,  beginning  from  some 
physical  cause,  such  as  injury  to  the  brain 
or  "spinal  cord,  or  shock  from  some  power- 
ful emotion,  causing  sudden  and  prolonged 
exhaustion.     The    undefined  condition, 
called  excess,  in  the  use  of  any  form  of 
alcohol,  opens  the  door  for  a  great  variety 
of  opinion  and  theory;  but,  practically, 
alcohol,  in  any  form  or  quantity,  may  de- 
velop all  forms  of  nervous  symptoms. 
Manv  cases  of  inebriety  are  associated 


ates.    They  differ  widely,  and  may  be 
described  briefly  as  follows:    The  con- 
scious inebriate  begins  insidiously,  from 
some  obscure  exciting  causes,  developing 
slowly,  with  long,  free  temperate  periods 
of  rest,  followed  by  wild  explosions  or 
paroxysms  of  excess.    He  is  seldom  in- 
toxicated, and  then  but  a  very  short  time. 
He  is  always  keenly  sensitive  of  his  con- 
dition, and  at  times  makes  impulsive  efforts 
to  recover:  rarely  has  delusions  or  delir- 
ium, and  generally  seems  in  good  physical 
health,  and  always  on  the  verge  of  perma- 
nent recovery.    He  is  usually  a  leader  in 
all  reform  movements,  and  reasons  with 
much  skill  and  energy.    He  goes  on  for 
years  with  a  strange  conflicting  history, 
and  succumbs  at  last  to  some  acute  dis- 
ease. 

The  unconscious  inebriate  begins  to 
drink  from  some  well-marked  cause,  al- 
ways associated  with  a  bad  organization 
and  nerve  defect.    He  never  realizes  that 
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be  is  an  inebriate,  and  makes  feeble  efforts 
to  recover.    Both  the  mind  and  body  de- 
generate rapidly,  and  delirium,  wjta  delu. 
s.ons  and  various  mental  symptoms,  come 
and  go,  or  remain  continually.  Acute 
mania  or  paralysis  are  often  present;  com- 
plains of  ne.iralg.ia  and  general  disorder  of 
the  organism  constantly;  has  no  free  in- 
tervals from  drink,  and  seldom  uses  spirits 
impulsively,  but  is  frequently  very  pro- 
foundly intoxicated;  rarely  reforms,  but  if 
he  does,  relapses  at  once,  or  with  the  first 
opportunity.    His  mind  is  feeble,  and  he 
is  incapable  of  trust.    His  disease  is  fre- 
quently complicated  with  organic  degener- 
ations, and,  at  length,  he  dies  of  general 
exhaustion.    This  form  of  inebriety  no 
one  doubts,  especially  in  the  later  stages- 
bat  from  the  first,  the  patient  never  com- 
prehends his  condition,  and  seems  on  the 
verge  of  insanity  or  idiocv  all  the  time 
Another  form  of  inebriety  is  marked  bv 
the  very  intensity  of  all  the  symptom; 
prominent  of  which  are  mental  excitement 
delirium,  muscular  incoordination,  excess- 
ive egotism,  emotional  exaggerations,  pa- 
ralyses, melancholia,  mania,  suicide,  fol- 
ding Gach  other  !»  a  violent  and  precipi- 
tous manner.    Such  cases  are  sent  to  the 
insane  asylums,  and  the  inebriety  is  called 
secondary.    They  are  termed  actual  ma- 
niacs, but,  unlike  these  cases,  they  never 
display  mania  unless  they  have  used  spirits 
freely.    Then  the  mania  is  of  a  peculiar 
character,  breaking  up  suddenly,  and  al- 
ways resembling  a  condition  "of  sanity. 
Lheymll  appear  one  day  the  most  pro- 
nounced cases,  and  the  next  be  reasonable 
and   free  from   any   marked  symptoms. 
Ihese  are  the  cases  where  a  previously 
quiet  man  becomes  boisterous,  egotistic, 
dnnbs  to  precipitation,  and  runs  a  rapid 
course  of  dissipation  to  death.   Such  cases 
are  put  down  in  the  books  as  insanity  from 
alcohol.    This  is  only  a  general  term,  and 
does  not  express  the  real  condition.  Alco- 
hol is  only  one  of  the  secondary  causes. 
Some  obscure  failure  of  nervous  power 
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bursts  out  into  a  disordered  mental  state  •— 
not  an  unconquerable  desire  for  alcohol 
but  a  general   demoralization  of  every 
healthy  function  ;  a  form  of  incoordination 
in  which  action  of  the  body  is  disturbed. 
Alcohol  explodes  this  neurotic  diathesis 
gmng  it  form  and  semblance.  Inebriety' 
follows,  of  an  obscure  form  that  cannot  be 
understood  except  by  careful  study  from 
competent  observers. 

Cotjplakd  ON  A^miA.-Dr.  Sidney 
Oonpland,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  Gul- 
stoman  lectures  on  anaemia,  gives  a  gen- 
eral review  of  the  treatment  (Brit.  Med 
Joum April,  1881,  p.  634).    The  neces- 
sity of  proper  diet  and  general  hygienic 
measures  are  self-evident.    Of  all  medici 
nal  agents,  iron  maintains  the  pre-emi- 
nence. _  How  it  acts  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  to  show;  but,  as  Trousseau 
remarked,  iron  in  chlorosis  is,  in  heroic 
doses  as  much  a  specific  as  mercury  i„ 
syphilis;  and  our  recent  methods  of  cal 
culatmg  the  red  corpuscles  enables  us  to 
accurately  estimate  the  rapid  action  of 
iron  upon  the  constituents  of  the  blood. 
The  sulphate,  in  large  doses,  is  well  borne 
in  almost  every  case  of  pure  chlorotic 
anemia     Next  to  iron,  and  in  some  cases 
preferable,  stands  arsenic.    Phosphorus  is 
useful  m  some  cases.    Manganese  has  dis- 
appointed many.    The  subject  of  trans- 
fusion of  blood  is  one  that  demands  the 
most  thorough  examination  :  of  its  value 
in  cases  of  anaemia  due  to  sudden  loss  of 
bloody  there  is  no  question  ;  but  in  cases  of 
pernicious  anaemia,  its  value  is  not  yet  de- 
eded.   In  twenty  such  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  carried  out,  six  recovered,  one 
not  permanently;  and  all  the  successful 
cases  occurred  in  Dr.  Quincke's  practice 
—Lond.  Med.  lice. 


The  Faculty  of  the  College  of  PhysJ. 
cians  and  Surgeons,  of  Baltimore,  Md 
have  called  Dr.  Richard  Gundry  to  occupy' 
the  Chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeu 
tics,  and  Mental  Diseases. 
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EDITORIAL. 

WHAT  WE  SHALL  STRIVE  TO  DO 

OUR  boat,  is  launched,  laden  with  the 
"good  speed"  of  its  many  friends. 
It  is  now  before  the  profession  for  their 
support  if  appreciated,  their  condemnation 
if  not  found  worthy.    We  shall  make  it 
independent  in  everything,  with  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own;  not  cynical,  but 
broad,  liberal,  and  generous.    A  larger 
space  will  soon  be  devoted  to  editorials 
made  up  of  comments  on  abstracts  of  all 
hinds.    The  needs  of  our  patrons,  the 
hard -working,    New    England  doctors, 
will    always    be    consulted,    and  then- 
particular  wants  held  constantly  in  view. 
We  solicit  the  experience  of  the  profession 
in  short,  pithy,  practical  articles ;  articles 
that  tell  something,  and  do  it  in  as  few 
words  as  is  possible  to  convey  the  meaning 
properly.    By  this  we  do  not  mean  to 
have  the  articles  written  in  too  brief  and 
imperfect  a  manner,  but  to  avoid  verbosity 
and  personalities.     Make  it  a  medium 
among  yourselves  and  a  literary  home, 
in  a  medical  sense.    Remember  there  is  a 
responsibility  depending  upon  you  to  give 
what  you  have,  and  not  fold  the  talent  in 
the  napkin  and  hide  it  till  the  last  call 
comes,  and  it  is  too  late— lost  forever!— 
Typographically,  we  do  not  think  The 
Monthly  can  be  improved  upon. 

GUITEAU. 


rpHE  manner  in  which  the  Guiteau  case 
X  is  being  prosecuted  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  defects  of  our  expert 
system.  The  main  question,  on  which  the 
trial  hinges,  will  be  that  of  the  alleged 
insanity  of  the  accused.    There  seems  to 


us,  judging  by  authenticated  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers,  no  doubt  that 
Guiteau's  mental  condition  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful one  indeed,  and  that  there  are  the 
strongest  grounds  for  suspecting,  if  not  for 
believing,  him  to  be  insane.    But,  instead 
of  following  the  dignified  course  of  sum- 
moning experts,  on  the  part  of  the  court 
or  the  government,  to  make  a  personal 
examination  of  Guiteau,  "and  of  sending 
him  to  an  asylum  if  found  insane,  and  re- 
manding him  for  trial  if  found  sane,  we 
have  the  spectacle  of  a  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, who,  graduating  into  an  expert  on 
insanity,  asserts  Guiteau  to  be  sane,  and  is 
now  sending  through  the  land  to  find 
"experts"  favoring  that  view;vwe  have, 
in  fact,  received  information  that  only 
such  "experts"  are  selected  as  will  pro- 
nounce Guiteau  sane  !    If  this  is  true,  the 
procedure  of  government  counsel  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  prostitution  of 
justice.    We  shall  again  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle of  seeing  medical  men  swearing  in 
direct  contradiction  of  each  other ;  and,  as 
dishonest  or  ignorant  "experts"  can  be 
obtained  in  large  numbers  for  the  popular 
side,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  that  of  the 
prosecution,  and  but  few  can  be  found 
bold  enough  to  go  on  the  stand  for  the 
defense,  even-  if  they  conscientiously  be- 
lieve Guiteau  to  be  insane,  the  result  of 
the  trial  may  be  readily  foreseen. 

Rarely  has  the  mental  history  of  an  in- 
sane culprit  become  so  rapidly  and  widely 
known  as  that  of  Guiteau.    A  notorious 
"crank";  refused  admittance  to  the  late 
President's  presence,  as  the  latter  thought 
him  a  lunatic  ;  pronounced  insane  by  Sen- 
ator Logan  and  Mr.  Blaine ;  declared  in- 
sane in  a  marginal  note  on  an  official 
record  kept  by  the  examining  surgeon  of 
the  pension  bureau,  and  notoriously  errat- 
ic in  his  actions  and  incoherent  in  his 
writings,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  Guiteau  suffers  from 
some  form  of  mental  disease.    And  in  this 
opinion  we  do  not  stand  alone:  the  Lan- 
cet, the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
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nal,  the  Ohio  Medical  Journal,  the  St. 
Louis  Clinical  Record,  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal Review,  and  the  Journal  of  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases  have  committed  them- 
selves to  this  view  of  the  case. 

Of  the  ascertained  facts,  the  following 
seem  to  us  to  constitute  the  salient  features 
of  Guiteau's  case :    Born  of  an  insane  an- 
cestry, with  one  uncle  and  two  cousins 
dying  in  asylums,  and  his  own  father,  to 
say  the  least,  eccentric ;  growing  up  wild 
and  erratic,  with  early  evidences  of  moral 
and  intellectual  obliquity,  ever  and  anon 
bursting  out  into  delusions  of  an  ambitions 
character,  as  when  he  wrote  a  book  to 
prove   that  all  other  theologians  were 
wrong  about  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
or  posting  up  the  inscription,  "Charles  J. 
Guiteau,  Premier  of  England,  will  deliver 
a  lecture  at  St.  James'  Hall,  London,"  in 
his  room,— he  threw  himself  into  politics, 
delivered  incoherent  stump-speeches  dur- 
ing the  last  Presidential  campaign,  and 
for  this  demanded  from  President  Garfield 
the  Austrian  mission,  stating  as  a  reason 
for  being  appointed,  additional  to  his  ser- 
vices, that  he  had  married,  or  was  about 
to  marry,  a  woman  worth  a  million  of  dol- 
lars.   Disappointed  in  his  aspirations,  he 
fired  the  fatal  bullet,  showing  consider- 
able method  in  so  doing. 

Does  this  not  almost  sound  like  a  para- 
phrase of  the  following,  written  by  an 
American  alienist,  a  year  before  the  crime, 
and  now  epioted  in  several  of  our  cotem- 
poraries : 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  literature, 
with  special  reference  to  such  cases,  we 
will  find  that  even  the  popular  mind  ap- 
preciated, in  a  crude  wav,  the  distinctness 
of  the  morbid  ideas  of  such  patients  from 
the  ideas  of  those  suffering  from  other 
types  of  insanity.  The  English  word 
"cracked"  aptly  expresses  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  a  flaw,  not  a  destruction  of 
the  understanding.  Such  patients  have 
neither  been  termed  "  fools,"  "  melancho- 
liacs,  nor  "crazy,"  where  language  has 
been  used  accurately.  From  time  "imme- 
morial, the  Germans  have  employed  the 
equally  expressive  term  of  "fixe  idee"  to 


designate  the  delusions  and  projects  which 
are  so  prominent  a  feature  of  this  insanity, 
and  the  term  "  primare  Verriicktheit,"  now 
employed  by  such  authorities  as  Meynert, 
Krafft-Ebing,  Schiile,  and  Sander,  is  de- 


rived from  the  vernacular  term 


verri 


iekt," 


which  is  merely  an  equivalent  metaphor 
to  "cracked." 

Esquirol  was  the  first  to  propose  a  term 
for  such  insanities.    He  selected  the  word 
"monomania,"  in  order  to  denote  by  the 
term  itself  that,  in  contradistinction  to 
other  forms,  this  was  a  partial  insanity 
*    *         The  patient  is  depressed  logi 
cally,  as  far  as  his  train  of  ideas  is  con- 
cerned, and  his  sadness  and  thoughtfulness 
have  causes  which  he  can  explain,  anr 
which  are  all  intimately  allied  with  thai/ 
peculiar  faulty  grouping  of  ideas  whicl 
constitute  the  rendezvous,  as  it  were,  of  al 
the  mental  conceptions  of  the  patient 
Nay,  the  process  may  be  reversed:  tlm 
patient,  beginning  with  a  hypochrondriac 
al  or  hysterical  state,  imagines  hfmsel 
watched  with  no  favorable  eye.  Because 
he  is  watched  and  made  the.  subject  o; 
audible  comments  (hallucinatory  or  illu- 
sional),  he  concludes  that  he  must  be  a 
person  of  some  importance.    Some  great 
political  movement  now  takes  place.  °  He 
throws  himself  into  it,  either  in  a  fixed 
character  that  he  has  already  constructed 
for  himself,  or  with  the  vague  idea  that  he 
is  an  influential  personage.    He  seeks  in- 
terviews, holds  actual  conversations  with 
the  big  men  of  the  day,  accepts  the  com- 
mon courtesy  shown  him  by  those  in  office 
as  a  tribute  to  his  value;  is  rejected,  how- 
ever, and  then  judges  himself  to  be  the 
victim   of  jealousy   or   of  rival  cabals, 
makes  intemperate   and  querulent  com- 
plaints to  higher  officials,  perhaps  makes 
violent  attacks  upon  them,  and,  beini>-  in- 
carcerated in  a  jail  or  asylum,  looks  upon 
this  as  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  perse- 
cutions, which  have  broken  the  power  of  a 
skilled  diplomatist,  a  capable  military  com- 
mander, a  prince  of  the  blood,  an  agent  of 
a  camarilla,  a  paramour  of  some  exalted 
personage,  or,  finally,  the  Messiah  him- 
self. 

All  through  this  train  of  ideas  there  is 
seen  running  a  chain  of  logic  and  infer- 
ences; there  is  no  gap  anywhere.  If  the 
inferences  of  the  patient  were  based  upon 
correctly-observed  facts,  and  associated 
with  a  proper  correlation  with  his  actual 
surroundings,  his  conclusions  would  be 
perfectly  correct. 
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For  years  and  years  may  such  patients 
exhibit  a  single  delusive  idea  as  the  only 
prominent  symptom. 

The  New  York  Medical  Record,  which 
has,  in  the  last  few  months,  become  noted 
for  the  inconsistent  and  ambiguous  char- 
acter of  its  editorial  expressions,  especial- 
ly in  regard  to  the  question  of  President 
Garfield's  treatment,  after  quoting  a  por- 
tion of  the  above  language,  commits  itself 
to  the  view  that  Guiteau  is  suffering  from 
monomania,  and  that,  if  insane,  he  should 
not  be  executed.     At  the  close  of  the 
same  editorial,  it  concludes,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  what  is  stated  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  that  Guiteau  should  be  executed. 
In  all  charity,  we  will  imagine  the  edito- 
rial in  question  to  have  been  written  by 
two  different  persons,  and  subsequently 
pasted  together  at  a  late  hour,  under  an 
urgent  call  for  "copy"  from  the  printer. 
The  worst  feature  of  the  Record's  position 
is  that,  after  an  evidently  scientific  writer 
protests  against  and  disproves  the  Record's 
conclusions  in  a  letter  published  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue,  it  quotes  the  statement  of 
the  president  of  the  Oneida  Community, 
who  pronounces  Guiteau  to  have  been 
simply  "vicious,"  as  an  important  confirm- 
ation of  its  views.    We  suppose  that  the 
expert  evidence  for  the  prosecution  will  be 
of  this  character,  pandering  to  the  public 
taste,  as  it  is  to-day,  on  this  head.    It  will 
have,  in  this  evident  attempt  to  gain  noto- 
riety, the  endorsement  of  no  honest  author- 
ity'and  the  sympathy,  at  most,  of  such 
medical  sheets  as  that  ungrammatical  mon- 
strosity, the  "  Arkansaw  Doctor,"  a  publi- 
cation for  whose  appearance  there  are  no 
visible  reasons,  either  in  the  heavens  above, 
the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under  the 
earth. 

Another  feature  that  will  presumably 
call  for  pertinent  criticism  in  this  case,  is 
the  fact  that  the  insanity  plea,  justified,  as 
it  appears  to  us  to  be  in  this  case,  is  likely 
to  lose  in  force  through  the  abuse  to  which 
that  plea  has  been  subjected  in  the  past 
and  in  improper  cases.    The  profession 


may  vet,  if  our  information  does  not  de- 
ceive "us,  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  seeing  an 
"expert"  take  the  stand  to  prove  Guiteau 
sane,  who,  on  other  occasions,  has  taken 
the  stand  for  the  insanity  dodge,  with  no 
other  evidence  of  insanity  to  base  that 
plea  on  than  the  "almighty  dollar."  and 
another,  who  pronounced  a  murderer  sane, 
under  a  public  reaction  against  the  very 
"dodge"  referred  to,  when  the  autopsy 
showed  that  murderer  to  have  gross  cere- 
bral disease  and  the  ordinary  lesions  of 
insanity.    At  all  events,  many  useful  les- 
sons may  be  gathered  from  this  case,  from 
a  scientific,  medico-legal  point  of  view. 


•■J 


THE  CONNECTICUT  PHARMACY 

LAW.  " 

WHETHER  the  Connecticut  pharma- 
cy law  will  have  the  beneficial 
influence  expected  of  it  by  its  framers,  we 
are  extremely  doubtful.    That  it  is  a  tittle 
better  than  no  law  at  all,  we  are  willing 
to  admit;  but  it  falls  far  short  of  what  a 
good  law  should  be.    It  legislates  for  the 
cities,  and  leaves  the  country  towns  out  in 
the  cold.    There  are  plenty  of  towns  in  this 
State  large  enough  to  support  a  drug- 
store, properly  kept  stocked,  and  under 
proper  supervision,  the  people  of  which 
are  anxious  for  a  drug-store;  but  the  gro- 
cery-store, with  its  little  stock  of  stale 
medicine    and    incompetent  attendance, 
stands  in  the  way  and  bars  the  entrance 
of  any  one  to  the  trade.    Now,  what  we 
claim  is  that  these  stores  should  either 
be  made  to  supply  competent  druggists  as 
clerks,  and  be  held  responsible  for  the 
errors  made,  as  are  reputable  druggists  all 
the  world  over,  or  they  should  be  forced 
to  give  up  the  business,  of  which  they  do 
not  know  the  first  principles.    The  errors 
growing  out  of  this  grocery-drug  business 
are  innumerable;  and  the  most  deadly 
poisons  are  handled  and  stored  with  the 
utmost  carelessness,  on  the  principle,  we 
suppose,  that  "Fools  rush  in  where  angels 
dare  not  tread."    In  our  own  experience, 
we  remember,  and  shall  to  our  dying  day, 
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with  painful  recollection,  one  of  this  class 
putting  up  twenty-four  half-grain  morphine 
powders  for  quinine,  one  to  be  given  every 
two  hours  till  twelve  were  taken,  to  a  little 
baby,  two  years  old.    The  very  first  dose 
nearly  killed  it,  and  had  it  not  been  that 
we  were  near  at  hand,  and  worked  like  a 
horse  all  night  long,  with  our  garments 
streaming  with  perspiration  and  the  sweat 
of  torture  upon  our  brow,  its  life  could 
not  have  been  saved.    The  anxiety  and 
suffering  of  that  night  taught  us  a  lesson 
that  we  have  never  been  able  to  forget, 
viz.,  that  we  would  never,  never  allow 
these  gentlemen  to  dispense  medicines  for 
out  patients  again.    We  hoped  for  better 
things  from  the  new  law,  but  have  been 
disappointed;  but  we  believe  the  profession 
of  the  State  will  take  a  stand  in  the  mat- 
ter in  the  near  future,  which  will  change 
the  present  miserable  state  of  affairs. 


this  little  work,  and  a  real  pleasure  it  has 
given  4us.  Dr.  Kane,  in  a  pleasant 
way,  tells  us  a  great  deal  of  the  cause 
and  cure  of  these  habits.  We  consider  it 
the  very  best  of  its  kind,  and  it  should  be 
at  the  elbow  of  every  physician  in  the 
country  for  consultation.  The  publishers 
have  done  their  work  well. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women.    By  T.  Gaillard 
Thomas,  M.  D.     Fifth  edition,  en- 
larged and  thoroughly  revised.  Henry 
L.  Lea's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
After  a  book  has  passed  through  five 
editions  in  twelve  years,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  reviewer  to  much  more  than  men- 
tion the  fact  of  a  new  edition  being  before 
him.    In  the  preface  to  this  edition,  the 
author  says:    "The  object  has  been  to 
write  a  practical  work,  not  an  encyclo- 
pedia;   to   record   views   and  methods 
which  recommend  themselves  on  account 
of  their  merit,  not  merely  of  their  variety." 
This  is  the  key-note  of  the  whole  volume; 
it  is  eminently  practical,  and  will  prove  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  physician  as  a  consult- 
ant.   It  is  written  in  Dr.  Thomas'  well- 
known  happy  style,  and  will,  altogether, 
rank  with  the  very  best  works  on  modern 
gynecology.    It  is  well  printed. 

Drugs  That  Enslave.  The  Opium, 
Morphine,  Chloral,  and  Hashisch 
Habits.  By  H.  H.  Kane,  M.  D., 
New  York  city.  Presley  Blackman, 
Philadelphia.    Pp.  224. 

We  have  just  risen  from  the  perusal  of 
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The  Human  Spine;  an  Analysis  of 
the  Comparative  Merits  of  the 
Gypsum  Jacket  and  Compound  Ad- 
justable Supports  in  the  Physical 
Treatment  of  Spinal  Irritation, 
Caries,  and  Curvature.  By  E.  P. 
Banning,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

What  Has  Been  Done  by  the  Asylum 
Association  in  the  Interest  of  Sci- 
entific Psychiatry?  By  Edward 
C.  Spitzka,  M.  D.,  New  York,  Prize 
Essayist,  etc. 

A  valuable  reprint  from  the  Chicago 
Medical  Review,  1SS0.  Just  such  papers 
as  these  are  wanted  to  show  up  asylum 
management  and  abuses,  in  order  that  re- 
form may  be  accomplished. 

Notes  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
Oblongatta.  By  Edward  C.  Spitz- 
ka, M.  D.,  New  York. 

A  reprint  from  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  and  Obstetrical  Review,  1881.  A 
very  valuable  and  interesting  contribution 
to  the  anatomv  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  Radical  Cure  of  Hernia  by  the 
Antiseptic  Use  of  the  Carbolized 
Cat-gut  Ligature.  By  Henry  0. 
Marcy,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

A  reprint  from  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  1S7S.  Dr. 
Marcy  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession for  his  valuable  labors  in  this  direc- 
tion. 


Uterine  Displacements,  Considered 
with  Reference  to  the  Use  of 
Fowler's  Pessaries.  A  Paper  Read 
Before  the  Mahoning  County  Med- 
ical Society,  1881,  by  C.  N.  Fowler, 
M.  D.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
An  interesting  paper. 

A  Case  of  Exophthalmic  Goitre  : 
Recovery  under  Electrical  Treat- 
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ment.  By  A.  D.  Rockwell,  M.  D., 
New  York  City. 

A  reprint  from  tire  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  1881.  An  interesting  and  val- 
uable contribution. 

A  Successful  Case  of  Laparo-Ely- 
trotomy.    By  Walter  R.  Gillette, 
M.  D.,  New  York  city. 
A  reprint  from  the  American  Journal 

of  Obstetrics.    A  very  interesting  report 

of  a  successful  operation. 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis,  with  its  Treat- 
ment with  Hypophosphites.  A 
Monograph  by  L.  de  Bremon,  M. 
D.  John  Newton,  publisher,  36  Beek- 
man  street. 

This  little  pamphlet  contains  man}'  ex- 
cellent suggestions  for  the  treatment  of 
consumption  by  hypophosphites,  notably 
among  which  is  the  fact  that  the  salts 
should  be  given  singly,  and  not  in  com- 
bination, and  that,  as  usually  given,  the 
dose  is  too  large.  This  corresponds  with 
our  own  experience  in  their  use. 

Structure  of  the  Male  Urethra.  A 
Monograph  by  Fessenden  N.  Otis, 
M.  D.,  New  York. 
A  valuable  treatise  by  an  authority. 
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journal  of  practical  medicine.  L.  J. 
Collins,  M.  D.,  editor  and  proprietor, 
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Quarterly  Epitome  of  Practical 
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American  supplement  of  Braithwait's 
Retrospect.  W.  S.  Wells,  M.  D.,  edi- 
tor.   W.  A.  Townsend,  New  York. 
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M.  D.,  editor  and  proprietor,  Lansdale, 
Pa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN  ALUMINUM  TRACHEA  TUBE. 

To   the  Editor  New  England  Medical 
Monthly ; 

In  presenting  this  tube  to  the  medical 
profession,  nothing  new  is  claimed  in 
either  shape  or  construction.  The  metal, 
though  not  wholly  unknown  to  manufac- 
turers, has  been  but  very  little  used  in 
the  construction  of  surgical  instruments, 
and  has  never  before  been  employed  for 
trachea  tubes.  On  account  of  its  lightness 
it  will  at  once  recommend  itself  to  physi- 
cians in  preference  to  the  old  silver  tubes 
(the  specific  gravity  of  silver  being  10.47 
and  aluminum  only  2.56).  Nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  will  not  affect  it,  and  it 
will  not  oxidize  by  fusion  with  nitre. 
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The  tube  is  constructed  according  to 
the  very  latest  and  best  plan.  It  is  made 
double,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  inner 
one  is  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch 
longer  than  the  outer;  the  proximal  end 
has  two  pillars  to  enable  its  easy  removal 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing.  The  outer 
tube  has  attached  a  swivel-plate,  which 
allows  motion  and  rotation  ;  it  is  supplied 
with  two  openings  for  tapes  to  secure  the 
tube  and  retain  it  in  place;  while,  in  the 
trachea,  the  two  tubes  are  secured  together 
by  a  pivot  in  the  outer  tube. 

The  accompanying 
cut  represents  a  very 
useful  forceps  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bod- 
ies and    thick,  tough 
mucous  which  frequent- 
ly  stops    up  trachea 
tubes.    This  forceps  is 
curved  antero-posterior- 
ly,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing    through  the 
trachea  tube;  the  short 
jaw  allows  the  forceps 
to  be  opened  while  in 
the  tube,  enabling  the 
attendant    to  remove 
the    foreign   body,  or 
mucus.     The  forceps, 
though  not  new,  is  very 
useful,  and  is,  in  fact, 
almost  indispen- 
sable. 

These  tubes 
and  forceps  are 
manufactured 
and  for  sale  by 
No.  150  William 


Shepard  &  Dudley, 
Street,  New  York. 


W.  R.  Leonard,  M.  D., 

New  York. 


REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


INTERNATIONAL  MEDICAL  CON- 
GRESS. 

THE  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
address  of  Dr.  Billings,  delivered  be- 
fore the  International  Medical  Congress 
at  its  recent  session  in  London.  His  sub- 
ject was  "  Our  Medical  Literature,"  and 
he  handled  it  like  a  master.  We  only 
wish  we  could  print  the  whole  address: 
It  is  usual  to  estimate  that  about  one- 


thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
world's  literature  belongs  to  medicine  and 
its  allied  sciences.    This  corresponds  verv 
well  to  the  results  obtained  from  an  exam- 
ination of  bibliographies  and  catalogues  of 
the  principal  medical  libraries.    It  appears 
from  this  that  our  medical  literature  now 
forms  a  little  over  120,000  volumes  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  about  twice  that  num- 
ber of  pamphlets,  and  that  the  accumula- 
tion is  now  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,000  volumes  and  2,500  pamphlets  year- 
ly.   There  are,  at  the  present  time,  scat- 
tered over  the  earth,  about  180,000  medi- 
cal men  who,  by  liberal  construction  of 
the  phrase,  may  be  said  to  be  educated ; 
that  is,  who  have  some  kind  of  a  diploma, 
and  for  whose  edification  the  current  medi- 
cal literature  is  produced.    Of  this  num- 
ber, about  11,000  are  producers,  or  con- 
tributors to  the  literature, — being  divided 
as  follows  :  United  States,  2,800  ;  France 
and  her  colonies,  2, GOO;   Germany  and 
Austro-Hungary,  230 ;  Italv,  600  ;  Spain, 
300;    all  others,   1,000.    These  figures 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  number  of  physicians  in  each  country, 
but  this  I  can  give  only  approximately, 
as  follows:   United  States,  65,000  ;  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  35,000  ;  Germanv 
and  Austro-Hungary,  32,000  ;  Erance  and 
her  colonies,  26,000*;  Italv,  10,000;  Spain, 
5,000  ;  all  others,  17,000."    It  will  be  seen 
from  these  figures  that  the  number  of  phy- 
sicians who  are  writers  is  proportionatelv 
greatest  in  France,  and  least  in  the  United 
States.    As  regards  France,  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  requirement  of  a  printed  thesis 
from  graduates,  which,  of  itself,  adds  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  annually  to 
the  number  of  writers.    Excluding  popu- 
lar medicine,  pathies,  pharmacy,  and  den- 
tistry, all  of  which  were  included  in  the 
figures  for  the  annual  product  just  given, 
we  find  that  the  contributions  to  medicine 
properly  so  called,  form  a  little  over  1,000 
volumes,  and  1,600  pamphlets  yearly. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day  are  largely  due  to 
journals  and  transactions,  and  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  medicine.  Our  periodi- 
cals contain  the  most  original  matter,  and 
are  the  truest  representatives  of  the  living- 
thought  of  the  day,  and  of  the  tastes  and 
wants  of  the  great  mass  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession ;  and  a  large  part  of  whom,  in  fact, 
read  very  little  else.  They  form  about 
one-half  of  the  current  medical  literature, 
and/  in  the  year  1S79,  amounted  to  755 
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volumes,  of  which  the  United  States  pro- 
duced 156  ;  Germany,  129  ;  France,  122  ; 
Great  Britain,  54;  Italy,  65;  and  Spain, 
24.  This  is  exclusive  of  journals  of 
pharmacy,  dentistry,  etc.,  and  of  journals 
devoted  to  medical  sects  and  isms. 

Many  of  the  medical  journals  are  very 
short-lived,  but  the  total  number  is  in- 
creasing. In  1879,  23  such  journals 
ceased,"  but  60  new  appeared  ;  and,  in 
1880,  there  were  24  deaths  and  7S  births 
in  this  department  of  literature.  Over 
one-third  of  this  fluctuation  occurs  in  the 
United  States  alone,  France  being  next 
in  the  scale,  Spain  third,  and  Italy  fourth, 
while  Great  Britain  is  the  most  stable  of 
all. 

I  have  said  that,  as  regards  scientific 
medicine,  we  are,  at  present,  going  to 
school  to  Germany.     This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with  regard  to  therapeutics, 
either  external  or  internal, — in  regard  to 
which,  I  presume  that  the  physicians  of 
each  nation  are  satisfied  as  to  their  own 
preeminence.    At  all  events,  it  is  true 
that,  for  the  treatment  of  the  common 
diseases,  a  physician  can  obtain  the  most 
valuable  instruction  in  his  own  country, 
among  those  whom  he  is  to  treat.  Just 
as  each  individual  is,  in  some  respects, 
peculiar  and  unique,  so  that  even  the 
arrangement  of  the  minute  ridges  and 
furrows  at   the   end^  of   his  forefinger 
differs  from  that  of  all  other  forefingers, 
and  is  sufficient  to  identify  him;  and  as 
the  members  of  certain  families  require 
special  care  to  guard  against  hemorrhage, 
or  insanity,  or  phthisis ; — so  it  is  with 
nations  and  races.    The  experienced  mili- 
tary surgeon  knew  this  well ;  and,  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  now  the  great 
mixing  ground,  illustrations  of  race  pecu- 
liarities are  familiar  to  every  practitioner. 

From  several  sources  of  high  authority 
there  have  come  of  late  years  warnings 
and  laments  that  science  is  becoming  too 
utilitarian.    For  example,  Prof.  Du  Bois 
Raymond,  in  his  address  upon  civilization 
and  science,  says  that  that  side  of  science 
which  is  connected  with  the  useful  arts  is 
steadily  becoming  more  prominent,  each 
generation  being  more  and  more  bent  on 
material    interests.     "Amid   the  unrest 
which  possesses  the  civilized  world,  one's 
mind  lives,  as  it  were,  from   hand  to 
mouth,    *     *     and  if  industry  receives 
its  impulse  from  science,  it  also  has  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  science.    In  short,  ideal- 
ism is  succumbing  in  the  struggle  with 


realism,  and  the  kingdom  of  material  in- 
terests is  coming."    Having  laid  down 
this  rather  pessimistic  platform,  he  goes 
on  to  state  that  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  America,  which  is  the  principal  home 
of  utilitarianism,  and  that  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  characterize  as  "  American- 
ization "  the  dreaded  permeation  of  Euro- 
pean   civilization    by   realism.     If  this 
characterization  is  correct,  it  would  seem 
that  Europe  is  pretty  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canized, as  regards  attention  to  material 
interests  and  appreciation  of  practical  re- 
sults.   But  the  truth  of  the  picture  seems 
to  me  doubtful.     Science  is  becoming 
popular,  even  fashionable,  and  some  of 
its  would-be  votaries  rival  the  devotees  of 
modern  gestheticism  in  their  dislike  and 
fear  of  the  sunlight  of  comprehensibiHty 
and  common  sense.    The  languid,  scien- 
tific swell,  who  thinks  it  bad  style  to  be 
practical,  who  takes  no  interest  in  any- 
thing but  pure  science,  and  makes  it  a 
point  to  refrain  from  any  investigations 
which  might  lead  to  useful  results,  lest 
he  might  be  confounded  with  mere  "prac- 
tical men,"  or  inventors, — exists,  and  has 
its  admirers.    We  have  such  in  medicine, 
and  their  numbers  will  increase. 

While  it  is  true  that  to  the  graduate  of 
thirty  years  ago  much  of  the  physiological 
literature  of  the  present  day  is  an  unknown 
tongue,  it  is  also  true  that  the  physiologist 
of  the  present  who  confines  himself  to 
laboratory  work,  will  find  himself  dis- 
tanced by  the  man  who  keeps  his  clinical 
and  pathological  studies  and  his  experi- 
mental work  abreast. 

There  must  be  specialties  and  special- 
ists in  medicine,  and  the  results  will  be 
both  good  and  evil;  but  the  evils  fall 
largely  upon  those  specialists  who  have  an 
insufficient  general  education,  who  attempt 
to  construct  the  pyramid  of  their  knowl- 
edge with  the  small  end  as  a  foundation. 
It  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Hodgen  that  "  In 
medicine,  a  specialist  should  be  a  skilled 
phvsician  and  something  more;  but  that 
he"is  often  something  else — and  something 
less."    There  is  truth  in  this;  truth  which 
the  young  man  will  do  well  to  consider 
with  care  before  he  begins  to  specialize 
his  studies.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  great  majority  of  men 
must  limit  their  field  of  work  very  much 
and  very  clearly,  if  they  hope  to  achieve 
success.    The  tool  must  have  an  edge  if 
it  is  to  cut.    It  is  by  the  labor  of  special- 
ists that  many  of  the  new  channels  for 
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thought  and  research  have  been  opened, 
and,  if  the  flood  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
spread  too  far,  and  to  lose  itself  in  shallow 
and  sandy  places,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
tended  to  fertilize  them  in  the  end. 

Whatever  may  be  the  chosen  line  of 
the  book-collector,  he  is  the  special  helper 
of  the  public  library,  and  this  whether  he 
intend  it  or  not.  In  most  cases,  his  treas- 
sures  pass  through  the  auction-room,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  librarian  who  can  afford 
to  do  it,  will  secure  them  from  further 
travel.  Thanks  to  the  labors  of  such  col- 
lectors, I  think  it  is  safe  to  say — what 
certainly  would  not  have  been  true  twenty 
years  ago — that,  if  the  entire  medical  lit- 
erature of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
that  which  is  collected  in  the  United 
States,  were  to  be  now  destroyed,  nearly 
all  of  it  that  is  valuable  could  be  repro- 
duced without  difficulty. 

The  analogies  between  the  mental  and 
physical  development  of  an  individual, 
and  of  a  nation  or  society,  have  been 
often  set  forth  and  commented  on,  but 
there  is  one  point  where  the  analogy  fails 
as  regards  the  products  of  mental  activity, 
and  that  is,  that,  as  yet,  we  have  devised 
no  process  of  getting  rid  of  the  exuviae. 
Growth  and  development  in  the  physical 
world  imply  the  changes  of  death  as  well 
as  of  life — that,  with  the  increase  of  the 
living  tissues,  there  shall  also  be  the  ex- 
cretion and  destruction  of  dead,  outgrown, 
and  useless  matters,  which  have  had  their 
day  and  served  their  purpose.    But,  Uterce 
scriptce  moment.    There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  this  effete  and  worthless  material  in  the 
literature  of  medicine,  and  it  is  increasing 
rapidly.    Our  literature  is,  in  fact,  some- 
thing like  the  inheritance  of  the  golden 
dustman,  but  with  this  important  differ- 
ence, viz.,  that,  when  the  children  raked  a 
few  shells  or  bits  of  bone  from  the  dust- 
man's heap,  and,  after  stringing  them  to- 
gether and  playing  with  them  a  little 
while,  threw  them  back,  they  did  not 
thereby  add   to  the   bulk  of  the  pile; 
whereas,  our  preparers  of  compilations  and 
compendiums,  big  and   little,  acknowl- 
edged or  not,  are  continually  increasing 
the  collection,  and,  for  the  most  part,  with 
material  which  has  been  characterized  as 
"  superlatively  middling,  the  quintessential 
extract  of  mediocritv."    A  larjje  medical 
library  is  in  itself  discouraging  to  many 
inquirers,  and  I  have  become  quite  famil- 
iar with  the  peculiar  expression  of  mingled 
surprise  and  awe  and  despair  which  is  apt 


to  steal  over  the  face  of  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  work,  when  he  at  first  finds 
himself  fairly  in  the  presence  of  the  mass 
of  material  which  he  wishes  to  examine 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  ideal 
bibliography  of,  let  us  say,  epilepsy,  or 
excisims,  or  the  functions  of  the  liver. 

Let  such  inquirers,  as  well  as  those  who 
regret  that  they  have  no  access  to  such 
large  libraries  and  must,  therefore,  rely  on 
the  common  text-books  and  current  period- 
icals for  bibliography,  console  themselves 
with  the  reflection  that  much  the  larger 
part  of  all  our  literature,  which  has  any 
practical  value,  belongs  to  the  present 
century,  and,  indeed,  will  be  found  in  the 
publications  of  the  last  twenty  vears. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  points 
briefly.  Very,  very  few  are  the  men  who 
can,  by  and  for  themselves,  see  and  de- 
scribe the  things  that  are  before  them. 
Just  as  it  took  thousands  of  years  to  pro- 
duce a  man  who  could  see  what  now  any 
one  can  see  when  shown  him,  that  the 
star  Alpha,  in  Capricorn,  is  really  two 
separate  stars,  so  we  had  to  wait  long  be- 
fore the  man  came  who  could  see  the  dif- 
ference between  measles  and  scarlatina, 
and  still  longer  for  the  one  who  could 
distinguish  between  typhus  and  typhoid. 
Said  Plato:  uHe  shall  be  as  a  god  to  me 
who  can  rightly  divide  and  define."  Men 
who  have  this  faculty — the  "Blick "  of  the 
Germans — we  cannot  produce  direct!}'  by 
any  system  of  education;  they  come,  we 
know  not  when  or  why,  "forming  a  small 
band,  a  mere  understanding  of  whose 
thoughts  and  works  is  a  test  of  our  high- 
est powers.  A  single  English  dramatist 
and  a  single  English  mathematician  have 
probably  equaled  in  scope  and  excellence 
of  original  work,  in  their  several  fields, 
all  the  like  labors  of  their  countrymen  put 
together." 

The  word-pictures  of  disease  traced  by 
Hippocrates  and  Syndenham,  or  even  those 
of  Graves  or  Trousseau,  interesting  and 
valuable  as  they  are,  are  not  comparable 
with  the  records  upon  which  the  skilled 
clinical  teacher  of  the  present  day  de- 
pends. Yet  how  imperfect  in  many  cases 
are  even  the  best  of  these  records,  as  com- 
pared with  what  might  be  given  with  the 
resources  w  hich  we  have  at  our  command. 
The  temperature  chart  has  done  away  with 
the  errors  which  necessarily  follow  at- 
tempts to  compare  the  memory  of  sensa- 
tions perceived  last  week  with  the  sensa- 
tions of  to-day,  and  the  balance  and  the 
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burette  enable  us  to  estimate,  with  some  < 
approach  to  precision,  the  tissue  changes  < 
of  our  patients  by  the  records  of  change 
in  the  excretions  which  they  furnish ;  but 
we  must  still  trust  our  memory,  or  the 
imperfect  descriptions  of  what  others  re- 
member, when  we  attempt  to  compare  the 
results  obtained  on  successive  days  by 
auscultation  or  percussion,  although  the 
phonograph  or  microphone  strongly  hint 
to  us  the  possibility  of  either  accurately 
reproducing  the  sound  of  yesterday  or  of 
translating  them  into  visible  signs,  per- 
haps something  like  the  dot  and  dash 
record  of  the  telegraph  code,  which  could 
then  be  given  to  the  press,  and  so  com- 
pared with  each  other  by  readers  at  the 
antipodes. 

But  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Haller,  in  Gottingen,  was  professor  of 
anatomy,  botany,  physiology,  surgery,  and 
obstetrics,  and  lecturer  on  medical  juris- 
prudence.    At  the  same  time,  he  was 
writing  one  review  a  week,  and  summing 
up  existing  medical  science  in  his  "Bib- 
liotheca."     To-day,   any   one   of  these 
branches  requires  all  the  time  of  the  most 
energetic  and  learned  of  our  contempora- 
ries; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  well- 
educated  medical  graduate  of  to-day  could 
give  Haller  valuable  instruction  in  each  of 
the  branches  of  which  he  was  professor. 
It  is  also  true,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that 
our  actual  progress  is  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  done,  nor  as  great  as 
these  merely  quantitative  statements  would 
seem  to  make  it. 

Science  has  been  termed  "the  typogra- 
phy of  ignorance."  From  a  few  elevated 
points  we  triangulate  vast  spaces,  inclosing 
infinite  unknown  details.  We  cast  the 
lead  and  draw  up  a  little  sand  from  abysses 
Ave  shall  never  reach  with  our  dredges. 

In  days  of  old,  when  the  profession  of 
medicine  or  of  a  single  medical  specialty 
was  an  inheritance  in  certain  families,  a 
large  part  of  their  knowledge  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  remedies  was  thought  to 
depend  upon  these  being  kept  a  profound 
mystery.  Among  the  precepts  of  magic, 
there  was  no  more ,  significant  one  than 
that  which  declared  that  the  communica- 
tion of  the  formula  destroyed  its  power, 
and  that,  hence,  attempts  to  reveal  the 
secret  must  always  fail. 

We  have  changed  all  that.  Every  phy- 
sician hastens  to  publish  his  discoveries 
and  special  knowledge,  and  a  good  many 
do  the  same  by  that  which  is  not  special, 


or  which  is  not  knowledge.  For  the  in- 
dividual, in  a  degree — for  the  nation  or 
the  race  in  a  much  greater  degree— the 
literature  produced  is  the  most  enduring 
memorial. 
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DR.     CHARLES    B.    WHITE,    MAJOR  AND 
SURGEON,  TJ.  S.  A. 

BY  S.   H.   HUNTINGTON,   M.  D. ,   WILTON,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  White  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  September  12,  1S37.  He  was 
the  son  of  Dr.  Ambrose  L.  White,  who, 
for  thirty-five  years,  was  a  well-known 
practitioner  in  that  city. 

In  1854,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen, 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  the 
College  of  New  York  City.  In  1857  the 
same  college  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  His  professional  studies  were 
pursued  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
New  York  University,  where  he  graduated 
in  1859.  While  a  medical  student,  he 
received  much  useful  instruction  in  the 
office  of  his  editor  brother,  Dr.  F.  V. 
White,  who  is  still  practicing  in  New  York 
City.  After  graduating,  he  was  for  some 
time  house  physician  of  Bellevue  Hospital 
in  1SG0-61. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  in  1S61,  he  entered  the  United 
States  Army  as  an  assistant  surgeon.  Pre- 
vious to  the  peninsular  campaign, he  served 
at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.     He  was  then 
put  on  field  duty.    He  was  at  the  battle 
of  Malvern  Hill,  and  was  one  of  the  sur- 
a-eons who  volunteered  to  remain  with  the 
wounded  after  the  battle.     As  a  conse- 
quence, he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  en- 
dure, in  company  with  his  wounded  com- 
rades,  the   hardships   of   a  confederate 
prison.    He  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Chantilly,    South   Mountain,  Antietam, 
and  the  action  at    Shepherdstown,_  and 
served  as  surgeon-in -chief  of  the  artillery 
reserve    in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
With  General  Burnside's  division,  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.    He  was  afterwards  placed  in  charge 
of  the  General  Hospital  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Appointed  staff  surgeon  to  headquarters, 
of  the  Thirteenth  Tjorps,  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  he  participated  in  the  march 
through  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
At  New  Orleans,  La.,  he  was  made  acting 
medical  purveyor  of  the  forces.    He  also 
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served  as  a  volunteer  medical  attendant  at 
Jackson  Barracks,  New  Orleans,  during 
an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  himself 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  the  fever  before 
the  epidemic  subsided.  After  the  war 
closed,  he  served  at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y., 
Camp  Independence,  Oak,  and  Columbus,' 
Ohio.  His  last  post  was  at  the  latter 
place.  March  13,  1865,  he  was  made 
captain  and  brevet  major  for  faithful  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  war.  He 
was  promoted  May  28,  1866,  to  be  captain 
and  assistant  surgeon,  and  October  1,  187-5, 
was  made  major  and  surgeon,  which  rank 
he  held  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

While  stationed  at  his  last  post,  there 
began  to  develop  in  his  left  axilla,  an 
adeno-sarcoma  which  eventually  caused 
his  death. 

September  21,  1S7S,  the  morbid  growth 
was  removed  by  Dr.  J.  W.  S.  Gouley 
assisted  by  Drs.  McParlin,  U.  S.  A.,  W.' 
T.  White,  Z.  E.  Lewis,  and  T.  L.  White. 
After  undergoing  this  operation,  Dr.  White 
removed  with  his  family  to  Wilton,  Ct., 
where  he  purchased  a  house  and  small 
farm  and  surrounded  himself  with  the 
comforts  of  a  pleasant  home.  The  plan- 
ning of  improvements  in  his  property,  and 
superintending  the  work  on  his  farm"  gave 
him  healthful  mental  occupation  and  out- 
door exercise,  and  for  a  time  his  general 
health  decidedly  improved,  although  the 
morbid  growths  in  his  axilla  be^an  to 
slowly  form  again  soon  after  their  removal. 

Last  Autumn  he  seemed  to  entertain 
hopes  that  he  would  yet  be  able  to  render 
further  services  in  the  field  of  military  sur- 
gery in  which  he  had  spent  the  whole  of 
his  professional  life. 

At  his  own  solicitation,  he  was  employed 
in  special  services,  but  he  was  not  attached 
to  any  post.  His  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for  early  in  the  Spring, 
the  disease,  that  had  for  years  been  slowly 
sapping  his  vital  powers,  began  to  make 
rapid  strides  towards  its  inevitable  end. 

His  friend,  Dr.  Gouley,  after  counsel 
with  other  skilled  surgeons,  concluded  that 
another  operation  was  unwarrantable. 

He  returned  to  his  home  in  Wilton,  where 
the  agonizing  pain,  caused  by  pressure  of 
the  tumor  on  the  axillary  nerve  trunks,  and 
exhaustion,  produced  by  suppuration  and 
sloughing  of  portions  of  the  diseased  mass 
rapidly  wore  out  his  life.  Death  released 
him  from  suffering  August  10,  1881. 

His  widow,  three  daughters,  and  two 
sons  survive  him. 


His  heroic  conduct  at  Malvern  Hill  ami 
Jackson  Barracks  speaks  more  strongly 
than  words  of  his  conscientious  ideas  of 
the  responsibilities  of  his  profession,  ami 
of  his  bravery  in  facing  hardships  and 
dangers  in  the  discharge  of  his  full  duty 
toward  those  intrusted  to  his  care. 

His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  in 
the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  the 
patience  and  resignation  with  which  he 
bore  pain  and  suffering  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  them.  He  met  death  with  the 
fortitude  of  a  brave  soldier  and  the  calm- 
ness of  a  sincere  and  devout  Christian. 
Realizing  that  the  long  battle  with  pain 
and  wasting  disease  was  nearly  done,  and 
hourly  expecting  that  earthly  suffering 
would  find  lasting  relief  in  the  grave,  he 
patiently  waited  God's  own  time  to  take 
him  hence. 

So  ended  a  life  of  diligent  labor,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty. 
Verily  he  hath  his  reward. 


Dr.  William  Warren  Green,  ao-ed 
a  little  over  fifty  years,  of  Portland,  Me., 
died  at  sea  while  returning  from  London, 
where  he  had  been  as  a  delegate  to  the 
International  Medical  Congress.  He 
ranked  very  high  as  a  surgeon,  taking  the 
leading  position  in  his  own  State,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  skillful  in  the 
country.  He  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  was,  for  a  time! 
connected  with  the  Long  Island  Medical 
College.  In  1S66,  he  was  called  to  Bow- 
doin  College,  where  his  clinics  gave  him 
great  fame.  Last  year,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Maine  State  Medical  So- 
ciety. He  died  full  of  honors,  and  leaves 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  who  will 
sadly  mourn  his  loss. 


Dr.  James  Luke,  F.  R.  S.,  died  re- 
cently in  England.  He  was  an  eminent 
surgeon,  paying  particular  attention  to 
hernia.  He  wrote  many  able  articles  up- 
on the  subject,  in  the  most  exhaustive 
manner.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  his  preceptors  were  Abernethy 
and  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  He  was  eighty- 
two  years  of  age  when  he  died,  full  of 
honors. 


Dr.  John  Owen  Bunton  died  at  his 
home,  Westchester,  Pa.,  October  13th, 
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after  an  illness  of  about  a  year,  aged  77 
years.  He  was  born  on  the  Brandywine, 
In  1S04.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
George  McClennan,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
o-raduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  in  1 825.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  surgeons  in  Chester  Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Dr.  Joel  Pomerkn,  of  Millersburg, 
Ohio,  died  of  disease  contracted  daring 
the  late  war.  Dr.  Pomeren  was  highly 
respected  as  a  man  and  as  a  physician. 
He  was  surgeon  to  General  Garfield's 
regiment  during  the  late  war. 


Assistant  Surgeon  Green,  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
died  recently  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  of  yellow 
fever.  This  is  the  second  surgeon  m  that 
service  who  has  died  at  Key  West  from 
this  disease. 


your  spider,  place  it  carefully  in  the  palm 
of  one  hand,  and  with  the  fingers  of  the 
other  gently  manipulate  him  or  her  (both 
sexes  being,  I  believe,  efficacious)  until 
the  legs  are  well  tucked  in  and  it  assumes 
a  pill-like  shape,  when  all  is  ready  for  le 
grand  coup,  viz. :  swallow  it  alive  with  as 
o-ood  a  grace  as  you  can  muster.  My  in- 
formant stated  that  the  dose  made  him  feel 
rather  sick,  but  that  he  began  to  feel  bet- 
ter in  half  an  hour ;  that,  from  that  day 
to  this  (some  years),  he  has  never  had  an 
attack  of  the  "ague,  and  that  it  has  proved 
equally  efficacious  with  many  others. 

If  two  grammes  of  the  product  of  the 
spider  (spider's  web)  can  cure  an  ague, 
how  much  more  efficacious  should  the 
swallowing  of  the  whole  manufactory  be  ? 

Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  the  family 
of  the  Arachnidas  may  secrete  some  virus 
that  is  antidotal  to  the  poison  of  malaria  ? 
If  so,  it  will  merely  become  a  question 
with  the  sufferer  whether  he  prefers  his 
ao-ue  to  this  heroic  insectivorous  remedy." 


ABSTRACTS. 


Algernon  Wolverton,  of  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  in  writing  to  the  Medical  Record, 
says :  "  The  paragraph  headed  <  The  Spi- 
der's Web  as  an  Antiperiodic,'  in  the  Rec- 
ord of  July  23rd,  brought  to  my  mind  the 
story  told  me  by  a  sailor,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  journeyings  to  and  fro  upon 
the  lakes,  had  frequently  to  pass  through 
the  Welland  canal,  which  runs  through  a 
very  malarious  district;  and,  upon  almost 
each  occasion,  he  found  himself  possessed 
of — if  not  of  a  devil,  at  least  a  cousin- 
gerinan,  an  ague,  much  to  the  detriment  of 
his  health,  as  well  as  his  exchequer,  by 
the  purchase  of  that  potent,  but  high- 
priced,  exerciser,  quinine. 

On  one  occasion,  while  dining  at  a 
canal-side  hostelry,  he  became  possessed 
of  his  old-time  enemy.  A  friendly  sailor, 
on  inquiring  what  was  wrong,  informed 
him  he  would  cure  him  within  an  hour, 
and  that  so  effectually  that  he  would  never 
have  another  seizure. 

His  remedy  was  near  at  hand  and  inex- 
pensive, for,  after  a  cruise  around  the 
room,  he  returned  with  a  lively_  specimen 
of  the  common  house-spider,  which  was  to 
be  taken  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  eternally 
appease  that  great  goddess  of  the  shakers, 
malaria.  He  stated  it  was  important  you 
should  follow  out  the  directions  : 

You  first  catch — not  your  rabbit,  but 


Control  oe  Diarrhcea  in  Typhoid 
1?EVEr .._Dr.  James  W.Allan,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital,  says 
in  the  Lancet,  March  19  : 

It  is,  perhaps,  better  not  to  attempt  to 
check  the  diarrhoea  of  enteric  fever  so 
long  as  it  is  mild— that  is  to  say,  so  long 
as  the  motions  do  not  exceed  three  or  four 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.  But  when  the 
stools  are  very  loose  and  copious,  as  well 
as  frequent,  it  becomes  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  control,  if  not  to  stop,  the  diar- 
rhoea. Severe  purging  rapidly  exhausts  a 
patient.  In  the  case  of  children  the  fol- 
lowing measures  may  be  tried  :  1.  Boil- 
ing the  milk  which  constitutes  the  patient's 
diet  •  2,  boiling  cinnamon  in  the  milk,  and 
straining  it ;  3,  adding  lime-water  to  the 
milk  in  varying  proportions,  say  from  one 
in  four  to  half  and  half. 

The  above  simple  remedies  are  well 
worthy  of  trial.  They  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage, in  the  case  of  children,  of  not 
being  "  bad  to  take,"  and  further,  while 
the  patient  is  taking  the  medicine  he  is 
taking  his  diet  {i,  e.  milk)  at  the  same 
time. 

In -the  case  of  adults  the  means  just 
mentioned  should  first  of  all  have  a  trial. 
If  thev  fail  we  may  then  try  (1)  that  ex- 
cellent pill— lead  pill  with  opium— say 
one  every  three  or  four  hours,  till  the  diar- 
rhoea is  restrained.  This  pill  is  very  val- 
uable in  the  treatment  of  purging,  and  it 
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has  the  additional  advantage  of  tending 
to  relieve  pain  and  check  flatulent  disten- 
tion of  the  intestines.  Should  the  purg- 
ing continue,  and  especially  if  the  desire 
to  go  to  stool  be  urgent  and  persistent,  we 
should  at  once  resort  (2)  to  the  use  of  the 
starch  and  laudanum  injection — sav  ten 
fifteen,  or  twenty  drops 'of  laudanum  in 
two  tablespoonsful  of  thick  starch,  injected 
into  the  rectum.  This  is  a  capital  rem- 
edy; it  checks  the  diarrhoea,  allays  the 
irritation,  and  probably  at  the  same  time 
disposes  the  patient  to  sleep.  It  is  per- 
haps unnecessary  to  add,  that  no  beef-tea 
should  be  given  while  there  is  diarrhoea. 
— Southern  Pract. 


Precautions  Against  Hydropho- 
bia.—The  Prefecture  of  Police  (Le  Pra- 
ticien,  May  2d)  have  caused  to  be  placar- 
ded throughout  Paris  the  following  pre- 
cautions, to  be  observed  in  the  case  of 
persons  bitten  by  a  dog  supposed  to  be 
mad.  They  are  the  outcome  of  a  special 
hygienic  commission  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  MM.  Chatin  (Presi- 
dent), Gaubaur,  Lean  Colin,  Trelat  aud 
Dujardin-Beaumetz  : 

1st.  The  bitten  part  should  be  made  to 
bleed  as  freely  as  possible.  It  should 
then  be  washed  with  water — a  jet  being 
preferably  used  if  near  by.  If  water  be 
not  at  hand,  any  other  'harmless  liquid 
may  be  substituted. 

2d.  Cauterization  should  now  be  resor- 
ted to,  and  among  the  best  caustics  are  the 
following : — Vienna  paste,  butter  of  anti- 
mony, zinc  chloride  and  iron  perchloride. 

3d.  The  success  of  cauterization  entire- 
ly depends  upon  the  promptness  with 
which  it  is  done ;  therefore  it  should  be 
resorted  to  immediately  after  the  bath,  by 
a  layman,  if  a  doctor  be  not  present. 

4th.  Cauterization  by  ammonia  and  the 
various  alcohols  are  proven  to  be  quite  in- 
efficacious.— Maryland  Med.  Jour. 

The  Pestilence  in  India  Shawls. 
—United  States  Consul,  G.  H.  Heap, 
under  the  date  of  April  127  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  continued  prevalence  and  ex- 
tension of  the  plague,  in  the  region  about 
the  lower  Euphrates.  This  disease  is 
spreading,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  meas- 
ures adopted  to  confine  it,  because  the 
nomadic  tribes,  among  whom  it  appears, 
immediately  disperse  in  a  panic,  and  no 
military  cordon,  however  strict,  can  pre- 


vent them  from  escaping  through  the  lines. 
The  point  of  interest  to  the  United  States 
is  the  danger  of  infected  articles  bei 


Cll]»' 


received  from  the  districts  mentioned  in 
former  dispatches.  Shawls,  rugs,  and  car- 
pets coming  from  that  region  arc  usually 
packed  in  close  bales,  and  not  opened  til] 
they  reach  their  port  of  destination  in 
Europe  or  America,  Such  articles  are  fre- 
quently those  which  have  been  in  use  by 
families  in  which  a  death  from  contagious 
disease  has  occurred,  and  induced  a  sale 
of  effects  regarded  as  dangerous.  Italy, 
Russia  and  Egypt  have  taken  measures  to 
guard  against  infection  from  this  source. 
The  telegrams  indicate  continued  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  sanitary  authorities  and 
their  agents  under  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment,—Cm.  Lancet  and  Clinic. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Wirchow  has  been  again  elected  to  the 
Reichstag. 

A  new  College  of  Medicine  has  been 
organized  in  Chicago. 

Another  epidemic  of  diphtheria  is  re- 
ported in  Southern  Russia, 

An  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  is  reported 
as  raging  in  Bridgeport,  Ct. 

Dr.  F.  R.  Stijrges  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases. 

The  Vermont  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion held  their  annual  meeting  at  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt,,  October  4th  and  5th. 

Hypnotism  seems  to  be  having  a  hard 
time  of  it  in  New  York  city.  Even  the 
laymen  are  taking  a  hand  'in,  or,  rather, 
a  pen. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  upon  our  col- 
umns, our  review  of  the  International 
Medical  Congress  is,  for  the  present,  de- 
layed. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Fiske  has  left  by 
will  $40,000,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  hospital  at  Cornell  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students. 

Colonel  G.  E.  Waring  has  made  a 
careful  examination  of  the  White  House, 
and  declares  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was 
thought  to  be. 

"What  do  we  get  from  iodine  ?"  asked 

the  medical  professor.    "  We  get  a  an 

—usually  idiotic  acid,''  yawned  the  stu- 
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dent,    "Have  you  been  taking  some 


quietly  asked  the  professor. — Ex 

Dr.  Fra.uk  L.  James  lias  been  called 
to  fill  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology in  the  St.  Louis  College  ot  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

Oi'R  Mr.  H.  N.  Blood  is  canvassing  the 
State  for  subscribers,  and  is  meeting  with 
splendid  success.  We  commend  him  to 
the  kind  care  of  our  friends. 

There  has  been  but  one  case  of  hydro- 
phobia in  fortv-seven  thousand  dogs  that 
have  been  captured  and  disposed  of  m 
New  York  city  during  the  last  two  years. 

Articles  to  be  inserted  in  the  Month- 
ly must  reach  the  editor  before  the  first 
of  each  month.  Correspondents  will  con- 
fer a  great  favor  by  remembering  this  rule. 

Joseph  L.  Pancoast,  son  of  Prof. 
Wm.  Pancoast,  died  recently.  The  class 
of  1881-2  presented  the  professor  a  set  of 
resolutions  and  a  handsome  floral  piece  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  sympathy. 

The  Queen  has  appointed  Dr.  Matthew 
Charteris,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  Anderson's  College,  to  be 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  vice 
Dr.  John  B.  Cowan,  resigned. 

A  Board  of  Surgeons  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  appointment  in  the 
United  States  Hospital  Service,  convened 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  October  10th. 
Surgeons  Long,  Puryiance,  and  Sawtelle 
served  as  members  of  the  board. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Sani- 
tary Bureau  of  the  Health  Department  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  there  were  eighty- 
cio-ht  deaths  from  diphtheria  during  the 
two  weeks  ending  October  15th,  1881, 
while  there  were  only  seventy-six  during 
the  same  period  in  1SS0. 

A  German  who  had  been  robbed  of 
$300,  took  four  ounces  of  oxalic  acid  with 
the  intention  of  committing  suicide.  He 
was  taken  to  the  police  station  in  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J-,  pat  in  a  cell  and  left  to  die 
without  any  medical  assistance.  This 
seems  too  inhuman  to  be  true. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  opened  on  Monday, 
Sent  12.  The  introductory  lecture,  rela- 
tive to  the  "Rise  and  Progress  of  Medi- 
cine" was  delivered  by  Prof.  George  E. 


Stubbs.    A  moderate  number  of  students 
and  medical  men  were  present. 

The  Gaceta  Medica  Seville/,  mentions  a 
curious  case  observed  by  Dr.  Cetrira,  m 
the  San  Fernando  Hospital.  A  soldier 
entered  this  institution  to  be  treated  for 
syphilis.  On  examination,  he  was  found 
to  have  four  testicles,  more  or  less  involved 
in  the  disease,  and  enclosed  in  two  perfect- 
ly normal  scrota.— Med.  Mecord. 

Intelligence  is  forwarded  from  Alex- 
andria that  cholera  has  broken  out  in 
Aden,  and  that  thirty  cases  out  of  thirty- 
seven  have  proved  fatal.  Cholera  is  also 
reported  as  being  very  severe  in  Lahore 
and  elsewhere  in  India.  Spanish  mail- 
boats  have  been  forbidden  to  touch  at 
Aden  on  the  way. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Weeks  has  accepted  the 
Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Maine  Medical 
School,  made' vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
William  Warren  Green.  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Gerrish,  of  Portland,  has  been  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  Charles  0. 
Hunt,  of  Portland,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  terrible 
plague  in  Platte  county,  Mo.  Eleven 
persons  have  died  within  a  few  days,  and 
more  cases  are  considered  hopeless.  The 
following  phenomena  are  presented : 
Black  eruption  over  the  whole  body,  and, 
after  death,  the  whole  body  becomes  so 
quickly  putrid  that  it  cannot  be  lifted 
into  the  coffin  without  falling  to  pieces. 

In  Maine,  they  have  a  law  that  no 
medical  student  shall  be  allowed  to  grad- 
uate and  practice  medicine  who  has  not 
had  regular  practice  in  the  dissecting- 
room.  Then  they  passed  a  law  that  no 
bodies,  save  only  the  bodies  of  executed 
criminals,  should  be  cut  up  in  dissecting- 
rooms.  Then,  as  a  climax  to  all  this, 
they  abolished  capital  punishment. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Bemocra t. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Roe  says,  in  the  Mich.  Med. 
News:  "I  have  treated  a  great  many 
cases  of  gonorrhoea  by  means  of  boracic 
acid  injections,  and  my  results  are  very 
satisfactorv.  I  employ  the  acid  in  the 
strength  of  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  morning  and  evening,  after  urinat- 
ing. This  treatment  usually  allays  the 
inflammation,  and  relieves  the  pain  and 
chordee,  inside  of  thirty-six  hours,  and 
complete  cure  is  generally  effected  inside 
of  a  week  or  ten  days." 
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We  regret  exceedingly  that  an  article 
crept  into  our  columns,  last  month,  under 
the  head  of  "Abstracts!,"  and  credited  to 
the  New  York  Medical  Record,  which  real- 
ly ought  not  to  have  been  so  credited. 
We  regret  the  error  very  much ;  but  mis- 
takes will  occur  in  the  best  of  regulated 
families.  We  beg  Brother  Shrady's  par- 
don. 

Dr.  Bulkley  commenced  the  fifth 
course  of  lectures  on  "  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,"  in  the  Pathological  Amphitheatre 
of  the  New  York  Hospital,  No.  7  West 
15th  street,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  188 1. 
One  lecture  will  be  delivered  each' week," 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  from  2£  to  3£ 
o'clock.  These  lectures  are  didactic  and 
clinical,  and  the  course  will  consist  of 
twenty-four  lectures. 

A  Therapeutic  Pearl  at  Random 
Strung.— The  London  Truth  savs  that  a 
good  way  to  avoid  headaches  after  mid- 
night balls  is  to  dilute  the  champagne 
with  seltzer.  A  better  way  is  to  dilute 
the  seltzer  with  a  few  drops  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia.  Signed,  D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  Frank  H.  Hamilton,  D.  W.  Bliss, 
J-  K.  Barnes,  J.  J.  Woodward,  Robert 
Ryburn,  Jane  Swisshelm.— Med,  Record. 

The  notorious  bogus  diploma-dealer, 
Dr.  (sic.)  John  Buchanan,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  just  served  a  sentence  of  ten  months 
m  the  Easton  Penitentiarv,  which  was  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  United  States 
Court  for  having  conspired  with  others  to 
defraud  the  court  out  of  the  amount  of  his 
bail.  We  understand  that  he  will  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  issuing'  bo<ms 
diplomas,  and  he  will  probably  get  his 
just  deserts. 

The  Ohio  Medical  Journal  tells  the 
following  good  story  of  a  Dayton  physi- 
cian: This  doctor  had  a  case  of  labor  in 
the  family  of  an  excellent  man,  but  noto- 
rious for  his  want  of  promptness  in  settling 
his  medical  bills.  As  soon  as  the  child 
was  born,  the  father  anxiously  asked, 
"Doctor,  is  the  baby  marked?"  "Yes" 
replied  the  doctor,  "it  is  marked  'C.  6 
D.'"  The  bill  for  that  baby  was  prompt- 
ly settled.  r 

Various  cases  of  poisoning  from  the 
use  of  perfumes  have  been  reported  in 
recent  English  journals.  In  one  instance, 
a  little  girl  had  bought  some  "heliotrope" 
at  a  bazar,  and  had  applied  it  to  her  face. 
This  caused  a  vesicular  eruption,  swelling, 
itching,  and,  in  fact,  erysipelas,  which 


lasted  for  some  time.  The  scent  was 
made  with  some  of  the  products  of  coal 
tar,  and  not  from  the  odoriferous  principles 
of  plants,  thus  acquiring  its  irritating  prop- 
erties.—Ma.  Med.  and  Sure,.  Reporter. 

A  new  society  has  been  organized  in 
New  York  city,  called  the  Materia  Medica 
Society.  It  has  but  two  officers,  who  are 
chosen  by  lot,  and  not  by  ballot,  Every 
person  desiring  to  become  a  member  must 
write  an  acceptable  thesis.  Its  members 
number  now  thirteen,  including  some  of 
the  most  eminent  medical  gentlemen  in 
New  York  city. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Dibble,  of  Albion,  Mich., 
reports  a  case  of  a  man,  seventy  years  old, 
who  was  afflicted  with  plimosis  for  twelve 
years,  and  whose  foreskin  became  pouched 
in  consequence  of  difficult  micturition. 
When  this  pouch  was  distended,  it  meas- 
ured nine  inches  in  circumference.  The 
patient  would  pass  his  urine  into  the  pouch 
and  then  relieve  the  distention  by  a  milk- 
ing process.  Circumcision-  effected,  of 
course,  a  complete  cure.— Medical  Record. 

Ground  was  broken,  October  27th  in 
Wilton,  Conn.,  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Woman's  National  Hospital.  Several 
hundred  farmers,  with  oxen  and  plouo-hs 
assembled,  and  after  short  addresses*  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Wilton,  and  Dr. 
T.  D.  Crothers,  of  Hartford,  and  a  poem 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport,  of  Waterbury,  a 
little  daughter  and  son  of  the  founder 
filled  a  barrow  with  the  first  dirt  and 
wheeled  it  away.  The  oldest  man  in  the 
town,  a  Mr.  John  Jones,  over  ninety  years 
of  age,  held  the  plough  that  turned  the 
first  furrow. 

General  John  Eton,  the  Commission- 
er of  Education,  who  has  just  published  a 
report  for  1S79,  gives  the  following  sta- 
tistics of  the  census  of  medical  practition- 
ers in  this  country :  "  In  1S70,  nine  years 
ago,  there  were  62,383  physicians'  and 
surgeons  in  the  country.  The  number  of 
graduates  reported  to  the  office  since  1873 
is  19,016.  If  to  this  number  be  added 
2,000  each  for  the  years  1S70,  1871,  1872 
(a  low  estimate),  w*e  have  25,000  addition 
to  the  profession  in  ten  years.  This  is 
much  in  excess  of  any  proportionate  in- 
crease m  the  population  of  the  country 
and  far  beyond  the  loss  by  death  in  the 
profession.  When  we  think  of  the  num- 
ber added  without  graduation,  and  even 
without  preparation,  the  increase  becomes 
appalling." 
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rr  ttf  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Garfield 

meet  with  a  generous  response  fiom  tne 
who e  people."  The  appeal  of  the  exeou- 
Ze  committee  who  have  the  matte  in 
charge,  says:  "It  will  be  a  proton  fo 
the  relief  of  human  suffering,  fiom  the 
cup  of  which  he  drank  the  bitterest  dregs; 
3  in \e  breadth  of  its  human  chanty 
i t  will  fully  typify  the  noble  nature  and 
exalted  aims  of  the  hero  and  mar  yi  -  The 

^i^S^te^ 
pSden  in  its  outstretch  of  human  sym- 
^Ses  ItwiUbeopento-tb^i^nj 
its  aid  and  ministrations,  without  iegaid 
to  cla"s,  caste,  or  creed.    To  be  a  suffere 
n  need  of  help  will  be  the  only  passpo 
^u    d  to  enter  its  doors  and  secure* 
aid  "    Such  an  institution,  founded  in  the 
cause  of  charity  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Seld,  appeals  to  the   generosity  of 
eV^one,  and  to  everyone  the  appeal  is 
made. 

The  labor  of  getting  out  the  firfrt  num- 
ber of  a  medical  journal  of  the  size  of 
The  New  England  Medical  Monthly 
is  very  great,  and  if  a  few  errors  crept 
nJour  Irst  issue,  our  readers  urns J  W 
with  us.    We  think  our  printers,  Messrs. 
Go  Id  &  Stiles,  of  Bridgeport,  did  most 
Sent  work/and  their  praise  u ,  m  the 
mouth  of  all.    In  printing  the  cuts  that 
lustrated  Dr.  Post's  article,  they  should 
ave  been  placed  in  the  following  order: 
First.,  palmar  view  of  right  hand  before 
treatment;  second,  same,  after  treatment; 
third"  doi'sal  view  of  right  hand  before 
treatment;  fourth,  same  aft er  treatmen 
fifth,  palmar  view  of  left  hand  before 
treatment ;  sixth,  same   after  treatmen 
seventh,  dorsal  view  of  left  hand  befoie 
veatment;  eighth,  same  after  treating  . 
If  our  readers  will  mark  them  n  this  or- 
der they  will  see  how  they  should  go  at  a 
dance.    Through  inadvertence,  we  omit- 
ted to  mention  the  very  valuable  paper  by 
W    R.  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn   on  "Diseases  Incident  to  Lubber 
fees,"  in  our  review  of  the ^  report  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  _oi  Health 
for  1S80.    We  regret  this  particularly,  as 
we  consider  the  doctor's  paper  one  of  the 


READING  NOTICES. 

T)  4  Mayer  keeps  a  large  stock  of 
Hungarian  wines  of  undoubted  purity  and 
excellence. 

We  have  in  constant  use  a  Hectograph, 
and  we  would  not  be  without  it  for  three 
times  its  cost. 

Little's  Soluble  Phenyle  is  destined 
to  take  a  front  rank  as  an  antiseptic  at  no 
distant  day.  It  is  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion. 

Walker's  Emulsion  of  Pure  Norwe- 
gian Cod-Liver  Oil  is  enjoying  a  very 
extended  sale,  and  is  really  an  excel. ent 
article. 


\VAy     v..\7W»Ji"~-    -. 

most  interesting  in  the  volume. 


N  H  Jones,  the  popular  book-binder 
of  Bridgeport,  has  an  advertisement  in 
this  issue.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  first-class  work- 
man, and  will  give  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Gay  calls  attention 
to  his  specialty  in  physicians'  carriages. 
We  know  Mr.  Gay's  work  well,  and  can 
testify  to  the  excellence  of  his  wagons. 

F  S  Stevens  &  Co.,  with  the  keen 
foresight  and  judgment  for  which  they  are 
noted,  enlarge  their  advertisement  this 
month,  and  call  attention  to  their  full  lme 
of  goods.  They  are  excellent  gentlemen 
to  deal  with. 

From  an  actual  experience  in  its  use, 
we  believe  that  Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  the 
best  for  lavatory,  bath,  gynecological  use, 
and  in  washing  infants,  in  skin  diseases, 
etc.,  of  anv  that  we  have  ever  used.  It  is 
made  of  pure  materials,  and  is  a  perfect 
toilet  soap. 

"Proof  of  the  Pudding  is  in  the 
Eating." — The  old  adage  makes  a  hap- 
py hit  occasionally-in  this  case,  our lead- 
1  W  phvsicians  trving  the  intrinsic  value  pi 
a  preparation  on  themselves  before  recom- 
mending it  to  their  patients.    Dr.  A  M. 
Powell,  Catawba,  N.  C;  Dr.  Howard  S. 
Paine,  Albany,  N.        and  numbers  of 
others,  write  that  they  have  tried  Powells 
Beef,  Cod-Liver  Oil  and  Pepsin  (the  su- 
perior food-tonic,  nutritive  and  digestive) 
on  themselves,  with  most  beneficial  re- 
sults, and  recommend  it  with  pleasure  to 
others.— Bulletin. 
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A.  H.  JACKSON  ....  Editor 
HOWABD  VAN  EPPS  -    Associate  Editor 


Criminal  Conspiracies  and  Combinations. 

No.  3. 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  that  conspiracies, 
combinations  and  confederacies  may  be  crimi 
nal  when  directed  against  the  people  in  the 
aggregate,  or  against  the  government  as  the 
representative  of  the  people,  seems  to  have 
had  its  inception  and  origin  in  the  notorious 
case  of  the  Brewers  of  London  (Starling, 
1665),  in  which  the  indictment  set  forth  that, 
as  the  revenue  had  been  defrauded,  and  there- 
by the  King  cheated  out  of  his  income,  and 
that  the  conspirators  had  depauperated  the 
farmers  of  the  excise  provided  by  parliament, 
&c,  &c,  in  which  case  the  King's  Bench, 
after  long  debate,  rendered  "judgment  for 
the   crown,    *    *    that   the   effect  of  de- 
pauperating the  farmers  of  the  excise  must 
necessarily  be  to  render  them  incapable  of 
rendering  the  King  his  revenue,  and  so  the 
offence  was  directly  of  a  public  nature  "and 
levelled  at  the  government,  and  the  gist  of 
the  offence  was  its  influence  on  the  public," 
(Lord  Holt,  1704,  Daniell).    Similar  expres- 
sions are  used  in  the  cases  of  Vincent,  tried 
1839,  of  Shellard,  1840,  and  of  O'Connell, 
1844.    These  were  charged  with  combining 
to  incite  insurrection  and  disaffection,  and 
held  indictable. 

An  observation  here  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance as  respects  Starling's  case  ;  therein  the 
court,  according  to  usage,  applied  to  the  de- 
fendants the  same  doctrine  as  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  Currants,  1707  (Bates,  Lam.,  22), 
which  was  that  the  offense  was  punishable! 
though  independent  of  a  combination.    See  Ex! 
Act,  33  Henry  VIII,  c.  39.    And  that  under 
the  authorities  prevalent  in  the  17th  century, 
the  "  use  of  seditious  language  would  also  have 
been  indictable,  as  in  the  cases  of  Vincent, 
Shellard  and  O'Connell,  in  the  absence  of  com- 
bination.    (1662,  Field,  1  Sid.,  69;  1679, 
Harrington,  1  Fento,  324.)    In  the  case  ol 


Vertue,  the  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  command  of  the  Sepoys, 
excepting  the  field  officers,  combined  to  throw 
up  their  commissions,  at  a  time  of  public 
danger,  and  before  the  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  service,  for  which  they  had  received 
advance  pay,  on  the  ground  of  grievances 
respecting  allowances.  The  question  came 
before  the  Kings  Bench,  whether  resignations 
would  relieve  officers  from  their  duty  to  obey 
orders.  Lord  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  and  Aston 
and  Willes,  JJ.,  held  that  under  the  Indian 
Mutiny  act,  then  in  force,  the  officers  were 
not  at  liberty  to  resign  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  the  circumstances  of  public 
danger  and  of  general  combination  to  resign 
rendered  such  resignations  nugatory.  One 
other  judge  went  further  and  denounced  such 
combination  as  criminal. 

The  real  point  in  several  of  these  cases, 
and  especially  in  De  Berenger's  case,  was 
with  reference  to  the  real  injury  the  public 
might  receive,  and  especially  from  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  funds  by  false  ru- 
mors. Still,  according  to  a  number  of  decisions 
from  the  14th  century  down,  the  circulation  of 
false  reports,  especially  if  the  object  is  to 
disturb  markets  or  prices  is  indictable  in  the 
absence  of  combination  ;  and  hence  the  case 
seems  within  the  rule  of  the  criminalty  of  com- 
binations to  commit  crime. 

Lombard's  Case,  Madock,  2  Rol.  Rep., 
107  Jenk.,  1  Cent.,  93;  Waddington,  1 
East,  154,  and  others,  "appear  not,  perhaps, 
to  establish,  but  still  to  tend  strongly  to 
establish  a  rule  that  combinations  directed 
against  the  government  or  public  safety  may 
be  criminal,  although  the  acts  proposed  might 
not  be  criminal  in  the  absence  of  combina- 
tion ;  but  they  furnish  no  indication  of  the 
"imits  of  the  rule,  supposing  it  to  exist." 


Vinous  liquor,  as  used  in  a  statute  pro- 
hibiting liquor-selling,  means  liquor  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  grape.  Alder  v.  State,  55  Ala., 
16,  24.  Cider  is  not  a  vinous  liquor.  Feld- 
man  v.  Morrison,  1  Bradw.,  460. 


Cruelty,  as  a  ground  of  divorce,  does  not 
include  prosecuting  unfounded  charges  of 
crime  against  her  husband  by  a  wife.  Small 
v.  Small,  57  Ind.,  568. 
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The  Court's  Final  Action  in  the  Guiteau  Case. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, May  22,  1882. 
United  States  v.  Charles  J.  Gtjiteau. 
No.  14,056. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  War- 
den of  the  United  States  Jail  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  greeting : 
Whereas  Charles  J.  Guiteau  has  been  in 
dieted  of  felony  and  murder,  by  him  done  and 
committed,  and  has  been  thereupon  arraigned, 
and  upon  such  arraignment  has  pleaded  not 
amity,  and  has  been  lawfully  convicted  there- 
of;  and  whereas  judgment  of  said  court  has 
been  given  that  the  said  Charles  J  Guiteau 
shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead; 
therefore  you  are  hereby  commanded  that 
upon  Friday,  the  thirtieth  (30th)  day  of  June 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-two  (A.  D.  1882,)  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  (12)  o'clock  meridian  and 
two  (2)  o'clock  post  meridian  of  the  same 
day,  him,  the  said  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  now 
being  in  your  custody  in  the  common  jail  ot 
the  District  of  Columbia,  you  convey  to  the 
place  prepared  for  his  execution  within  the 
walls  of  the  said  jail  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  that  you  cause  execution  to  be  done 
upon  the  said  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  in  your 
custody,  so  being  in  all  things  according  to 
said  judgment.    And  this  you  are  by  no 
means  to  omit  on  your  peril,  and  do  you  re- 
turn this  writ  into  the  clerk's  office  ot  said 
court  so  indorsed  as  to  show  how  you  have 
obeyed  the  same. 

Witness  :  D.  K.  Cartter, 

Chief  Justice  of  said  Court. 


the  District  have  formed  independent  of 
those  statutes. 

The  inheritance  of  law  which  we  derived 
from  England  Justice  Bradley  shows  includes 
these  statutes;  and  thus  by  a  logical  and 
legal  demonstration  he  removes  the  blot  that 
would  certainly  remain  on  our  law  if  there 
were  no  power  in  the  nation  to  try  and  adjudge 
the  murderer  without  keeping  the  wounded 
man  to  die  in  the  county  of  the  blow. 

Judge  Bradley's  opinion  is  also  noteworthy 
for  its°  sensible  statement  of  the  rule  of  cau- 
tion which  should  guide  the  judicial  discre- 
tion in  granting  writs  to  stay  the  execution 
of  criminal  judgments.— Daily  Register. 


Guiteau's  last  Application. 

Justice  Bradley's  decision  upon  Mr.  Reed's 
application  for  habeas  corpus  to  review  in 
the  Supreme  Court  the  question  of  juris- 
diction,  sums  up   in  a  weighty  form  the 
foundations  of  the   authority  of  the  trial 
court.    He  places  it,  not  as  Justice  Cox  was 
inclined  to  do,  upon  an  idea  of  the  enlarged 
necessities  of  modern  jurisprudence  and  the 
changed  condition  of  society,  nor  does  he, 
like  Judge  Cartter,  intimate  any  unwillingness 
to  go  back  into  the  twilight  of  the  middle 
ao-es  for  the  sources  of  our  law.     He  goes 
boldly  and  straight  to  the  origin  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  shows  that  the  doubts  which  are  now 
invoked  in  favor  of  Guiteau,  and  which  were 
raised  in  the  time  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale  were 
set  at  rest  by  statutes  which  removed  all 
doubt;  and  confirmed  that  opinion  in  favor 
of  jurisdiction  which  the  Supreme  Court  of 


Book  Notices. 

Table  of  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  2 
Dallas  to  103  U.  S.    Compiled  by  H.  J. 
Lauck  and  H.D.Clarke.  8vo.  Sheep.  $3.00. 
The  want  of  a  complete  Table  of  the  Cases 
appearing  in  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  period,  distinct  in  itself,  has  long  been 
felt  as  an  inconvenience  by  the  bench  and  bar. 

The  latest  table,  contained  in  Brightly  s 
Federal  Digest,  refers  to  no  cases  later  than 
those  reported  in  15  Wallace,  leaving  a  void 
of  twenty -one  volumes.  Only  one-sixth  of  the 
cases  therein  mentioned-  are  crossed,  and  this 
makes  the  table  still  more  incomplete.  Here- 
tofore in  but  few  instances  have  the  names  ot 
Railroad,  Banking,  and  Insurance  Companies, 
Commissioners,  Collectors,   Receivers,  &c, 

been  given. 

To  remedy  these  defects,  and  to  make  a 
thorough  and  complete  Table  of  the  Cases 
argued  and  adjuged  from  the  organization  of 
the  court  in  the  year  1790  to  the  date  of  the 
last  volume  of  reports,  has  been  the  principal 
obiect.  There  is  also  added  a  reference  to  the 
volumes  and  pages  of  Curtis'  (C  D  )  and 
Miller's  (M.D.)  Decisions;  and  an  alphabeti- 
cal list,  separate  from  the  general  table,  o 
suits  by  and  against  railroads,  insurance  and 
other  corporations.  For  sale  by  Robert  Beall, 
495  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  U 


If  you  devote  your  time  to  study  you  will 
avoid  all  the  irksomeness  of  life ;  nor  will 
you  long  for  the  approach  of  night,  being 
tired  of  the  day  ;  nor  will  you  be  a  burden  to 
yourself,  nor  your  society  unsupportable  to 
others. 

If  people  would  follow  Emerson's  resolu- 
tion "  I  cannot  arford  to  be  irritable,"  there 
would  be  more  happy  families  in  the  country. 
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January  Term,  1882. 


Reported  by  Franklin  H.  Mackey. 

Eleanora  Hayden, 
By  her  next  friend.  Joseph  E.  Hayden, 

vs. 

Sophia  A.  Wieser  et  al. 
In  Equity.    No.  6823. 

1.  A  widow's  dower  before  assignment  cannot  be 
sold  by  decree  of  a  court  of  equity  to  satisfy  an 
indebtedness  due  from  the  widow  to  the  heir 
growing  out  of  her  management  of  the  heir's  es- 
tate  while  acting  as  guardian  thereof. 

4.  Ihe  costs  of  all  permanent  improvements  made 
before  assignment  of  dower  are  to  be  charged  to 
the  heir  and  not  to  the  doweress. 

Statement  of  the  Case. 
George  Ailer  died,  in  the  year  1865,  intes- 
tate, possessed  of  certain  real  estate  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  leaving  his  widow 
now  Mrs.  Wieser,  and  Eleanora  Ailer,  now 
Hayden,  his  only  child  and  heir-at-law,  surviv- 
ing him.  His  widow  assumed  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  estate  and  the  guardianship  of 
the  child.  The  rents  of  the  latter's  estate 
amounted  to  about  $3,500  per  annum. 

In  June,  1879,  the  daughter  having  married, 
tins  suit  was  brought  for  an  account  of  Mrs! 
Wieser's  guardianship,  she  having  been,  on 
the  petition  of  her  daughter,  by  her  husband 
as  next  friend,  removed  from  that  trust  March 
1,  1879.  The  cause  was  thereupon  referred 
to  the  auditor  of  the  court  with  directions  to 
state  an  account.  The  report  found  a  bal- 
ance of  $13,779.44  against  the  defendant,  and 
the  court  below  entered  a  decree  for  the  sale  of 
the  defendant's  dower  interest  in  her  late  hus- 
band's real  estate  for  the  payment  and  satisfac- 
tion  of  this  balance  less  the  credit  obtained  by 
the  allowance  of  several  exceptions  as  to  cer- 
tain  items  of  the  account. 

From  this  decree  defendant  appealed. 

M.  F.  Morris  for  plaintiff. 

Hine  &  Thomas  for  defendant. 

1.  Dower,  before  assignment  to  the  widow 
is  not  the  subject  of  sale  for  the  satisfaction 
of  creditors.  Jackson  v.  Aspell,  20  John.. 
411.  And  this  doctrine  is  maintained  in 
Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Alabama,  and  several  other  States  of  the 
Union.  Gooch  v.  Atkins,  14  Mass.,  378; 
Johnson  v.  Morse,  2  N.  H.,  48 ;  Shields  v. 
Bates,  5  J.  J.  Marsh,  12  ;  Petty  v.  Nailer,  15 
B  Mon.,  591  ;  Nason  v.  Allen,  5  Green].,  479  : 
Waller  v.  Mardus,  29  Mo.,  25;  Wallis  v 
Smith,  2  S.  &  M.,  220 ;  Torrey  v.  Minor  1 


Surr.  &  M.  Ch.,  489  ;  Hooks  v.  Graham,  23 
111 ,  81 ;  Wallace  v.  Hall,  19  Ala.,  367 ;  Blair 
v.  Harrison,  11  111.,  384;  Summers  v.  Babb., 
13  111.,  483;  Tompkins  v.  Fonda,  4  F&ise 
448.  S  ' 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  instance  in  the 
judicial  history  of  this  District  where  dower 
rights,  before  assignment,  have  been  sold  for 
the  satisfaction  of  creditors  ;  the  text-writers 
and  the  reports  everywhere  seem  to  be  silent 
on  the  subject.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
precedent  for  the  action  of  the  court  below. 

Now,  if  a  widow's  dower  before  assignment 
cannot  be  taken  and  sold  on  execution  at 
law,  we  fail  to  see  any  reason  why,  before 
assignment,  an  equity  court  can  take  hold  of 
it  any  more  than  a  court  of  law;  it  certainly 
is  not  because  the  estate  or  interest  is  any 
more  tangible  in  that  form  than  in  the  other. 
It  certainly  will  not  be  seriously  maintained 
here  that  chancery  trustees  have  more  efficient 
means  of  effecting  a  sale  of  such  an  interest 
than  the  marshal  has.  In  this  case  the 
widow  was  dovvable  in  five  separate  pieces  of 
property.  The  proper  course  for  the  plaintiff 
to  have  taken  was,  first,  to  have  asked  the 
court  to  appoint  a  receiver  of  the  dower  in- 
terest in  this  property ;  then  that  the  dower 
be  assigned  ;  and,  last  of  all,  that  it  be  sold. 

2.  Permanent    improvements   are   to  be 
charged  to  the  heir  and  not  to  the  widow. 

The  evidence  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
guardian  had  expended  about  $4,000  in  per- 
manent improvements  upon  her  ward's  estate. 
The  auditor  charged  one-third  the  cost  of 
permanent  improvements  to  the  widow.  This 
was  error ;  the  whole  cost  of  these  improve- 
ments should  have  been  charged  to  the  ward 
1  Roper  H.  &  W.,  349:  Park,  Dow.,  257;' 
Kent,  vol.   4,  65 ;    1  Wash.,  R.  P.,  236; 
Humphrey  v.  Phinney,  2  John.,  484;  Hale 
v.  James,  6  John  Ch.,  260;  Catlin  v.  Ware, 
9  Mass.,  218;  Larrowe  v.  Beam,  10  Ohio' 
498 ;  Thompson  v.  Morrow,  5  Serg.  &  R 
289;  Powell  v.  Manf.  &  C.  Co.,  3  Mason,' 
349  ;  McClanahau  v.  Porter,  10  Mo.,  746. 

Mr.  Chief-Justice  Cartter  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

The  chief  questions  involved  in  this  appeal 
are  whether,  in  this  District,  a  widow's  dower 
before  assignment  can  be  sold  for  the  satis- 
faction of  creditors,  and  whether  the  costs  of 
all  permanent  improvements  before  assign- 
ment of  dower  should  not  be  charged  to  the 
heir.  We  are  of  opinion  that  both  these 
questions  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
appellant ;  the  decree  appealed  from  is  there- 
fore reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  to  the 
court  below  with  directions  to  recommit  the 
cause   to  the  auditor  with  instructions  to 
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charge  the  cost  of  all  permanent  improve- 
roents  to  the  heir,  and  to  re-examine  Ins  ac- 
count on  the  other  points  excepted  and  which 
were  overruled  in  the  court  below. 

The  Chief-Justice  and  Associate  Justices 
Cox  and  James  sat  in  this  case. 


McDermott  Bros.  v.  Sarah  Garland. 
Law  No.  21,351. 
1.  Defendant,  a  married  woman,  purchased  a  car- 
riage of  plaintiff,  upon  credit.  At  the  time  of 
the  purchase  she  stated  that  she  was  living  in  the 
country  and  wanted  the  carriage  to  rule  hack- 
wards  and  forwards  to  look  after  her  property 
in  the  city.  Held,  that  the  defendant  being  a 
married  woman  was  not  liable  in  an  action  at 
law  ;  affirming  and  following  Schneider  v.  Gar- 
land.   10  Wash.  L.  E.,  No.  10. 

Statement  of  the  Case. 
This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit  against  a 
married  woman  living  with  her  husband,  for 
the  purchase  money  of  a  carriage.    The  testi- 
mony showed  that  the  defendant  went  to  the 
store  of  the  plaintiffs  who  were  carriage  deal- 
ers and  stated  that  she  wanted  to  purchase  a 
carriage,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  she 
was  living  in  the  country  and  wanted  the 
carriage  to  ride  backwards  and  forwards  to 
look  after  her  property  in  the  city.   It  was  in 
evidence  that  she  owned  a  house  on  Sixth 
street  in  this  city.    A  carriage  was  accord- 
ingly sold  her,  and  some  time  afterwards  when 
she  was  called  upon  to  pay  she  said  that  her 
property  was  encumbered  and  that  she  was 
trying  to  straighten  it  out  and  as  soon  as  this 
was  done  she  would  pay  the  bill.    The  de- 
fendant offered  no  testimony,  but  prayed  the 
court  to  instruct  the  jury  that  on  the  whole 
evidence,  if  believed  by  them,  the  plaintiffs 
were  not  entitled  to  recover.    But  the  court 
refused  so  to  instruct  the  jury  and  thereupon 
charged  them  that  if  thev  believed  from  the 
evidence  that  the  defendant  purchased  from 
the  plaintiffs  the  carriage  as  charged  in  the 
declaration,  and  that  she  stated  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  that  she  was  living  in  the 
country  and  wanted  the  carriage  to  ride  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  look  after  her  property 
in  the  city,  and  that  she  owned  a  house  in 
the  city  then  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to 
recover.    Verdict  for  plaintiffs. 

Thos.  F.  Miller  and  John  F.  Riley  for 
plaintiffs. 

Hagner  &  Maddox  for  defendant  cited 
the  case  of  Schneider  &  Son  v.  Garland  de- 
cided at  the  last  term  of  the  court  and  re- 
ported in  10  Wash.  L.  B.,  No.  10. 


The  rule  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Schneider 
&  Son  v.  Garland,  decided  at  the  last  term  of 
this  court  and  referred  to  in  defendant's  brief, 
must  be  held  to  apply  here.  That  was  even 
a  much  stronger  case  than  this  but  the  court 
found  that  the  defendant,  a  married  woman, 
was  not  liable  in  an  action  at  law.  This  rule 
being  applied  it  follows  that  the  judgment 
below  must  be  reversed. 

The  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices 
Cox  and  James  sat  in  this  case. 
Decided  May  25th,  1882. 


United  $tato  §m\  of  (pirns. 


Brown  and  Others 


Chief  Justice  Cartter,  delivering  the  opin- 
on  of  the  court,  said  : 


The  District  of  Columbia. 

1  The  District  of  Columbia  is  not  liable  for  the 
'loss  sustained  by  contractors  in  the  sale  of  certi- 
ficates of  indebtedness  given  to  them  by  the  board 
of  public  works  in  settlement  of  their  accounts  ; 
nor  for  the  difference  between  the  market  value 
and  the  face  value  of  such  certificates. 

2  Money  paid  through  settlements  made  by  the 
"board 'of  audit  upon  mistake  of  facts,  maybe  re- 
covered back  by  way  of  set-off,  if  it  appears  that 
the  amount  so  paid  was  not  justly  due  and  owing. 

3  The  assignee  of  a  claim  against  the  District 
'  stands  in  the  place  of  the  assignor,  and  may  re- 
cover just  what  the  latter  would  have  recovered 
but  for  the  assignment  and  no  more. 
Richardson,  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of 

the  court. 

The  complications  which  arose  upon  the 
allegations  of  the  several  petitions  in  these 
five  cases,  and  the  plea  of  set-off  and  counter- 
claim filed  by  the  defendants,  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  suits  were  all  brought  m  the 
names  of  alleged  assignees  of  the  original 
contractor  and  creditor,  and  he  was  not  made 
a  party  to  the  proceedings,  have  been  very 
much  reduced  since  the  recent  order  of  the 
court  consolidating  the  cases  and  directing 
that  the  assignor  be  cited  in  to  prove  any 
claim  which  he  might  have,  or  be  concluded 
by  the  judgment  of  the  court  therein. 

Frank  II.  Finley,  the  assignor,  was  cited  in 
on  motion  of  all  the  claimants,  appeared  in 
response  to  the  citation,  and  filed  a  written 
disclaimer  to  any  demand  in  his  own  name 
against  the  District  in  the  subject-matters 
and  controversies  involved  in  each  and  all  ot 
said  cases,  with  a  declaration  that  he  has  no 
defense  or  objection  to  the  assignments 
powers  of  attorney,  or  other  documents  signed 
by  him  and  delivered  to  the  respective  claim- 
ants touching  those  matters. 

The  claimants  have  filed  a  stipulation  set- 
tling their  respective  rights  among  themselves. 
In  the  case  of  Brown  &  Wroe  (213)  the 
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claimants  seek  to  recover  more  than  eleven 
thousand  dollars  for  extra  work  done  by 
Fi.nley,  their  alleged  assignor,  in  connection 
with  his  contracts  made  with  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  No  evidence  whatever  has 
been  introduced  to  support  this  claim,  and 
therefore  no  finding  of  fact  is  made  on  the 
subject.  There  was  another  claim  set  up  in 
the  case  for  the  balance  of  whatever  might  be 
recovered  for  other  work  done  by  Finley  and 
sued  for  in  the  action  of  Brown  (No.  3)  after 
the  amounts  assigned  to  said  Brown  and  to 
Prott  should  be  paid,  but  the  claimant  Wroe 
has  disclaimed  any  interest  in  that  matter, 
and  it  is  out  of  his  case.  So  the  petition  of 
Brown  and  Wroe  (No.  223)  has  nothing  to 
stand  upon  and  it  must  be  dismissed. 

In  the  case  of  William  Dickson  (No.  305) 
the  claimant,  as  assignee  of  said  Finley,  seeks 
to  recover  $7,123.80  as  the  difference  between 
what  was  paid  Finley  for  hauling  30,640  cubic 
yards  of  earth  under  his  contract  No.  4,  and 
that  which  he  claims  was  due  him  therefor. 
No  evidence  was  introduced  by  the  claimant, 
and  his  case  must  be  decided  upon  the  seconc 
finding  in  relation  to  contract  No.  4,  and  the 
fifth  finding  in  relation  to  the  defendant's 
counter-claim. 

It  appears  that  the  original  contract  No.  4 
(finding  2)  allowed  twenty  cents  for  grading 
and  nothing  extra  for  hauling  the  earth.  But 
by  an  order  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works, 
January  22,  1872,  the  price  was  raised  to 
thirty  cents  for  grading,  including  the  haul 
ing,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  feet,  and  for 
each  additional  two  hundred  feet  one  cent 
additional  per  cubic  yard.  By  correspondence 
between  Finley  and  the  board,  which  took 
place  in  December,  1872,  it  was  agreed  that 
Finley  should  be  allowed  the  regular  board 
rates  for  hauling,  so  that  he  was  thus  promised 
the  benefit  of  this  order. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1873,  Finley  notified 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  contract,  and  asked  that  the  engi- 
neer might  be  instructed  to  make  a  final 
measurement.    Accordingly  a  measurement 
was  made  by  the  engineer,  and  an  account 
was  stated  by  the  board,  in  which  Finley  was 
allowed  for  the  haul  at  the  rate  specified  in 
the  order  of  January  22,  1872.    On  the  back 
of  this  account  Finley  receipted  for  payment 
of  the  amount  thus  found  due  him.  After 
this  Finley  made  a  claim  to  the  board  of  audit 
for  extra  compensation  because  he  deposited 
the  earth  in  the  canal,  and  was  paid  $4,596 
therefor.     This  last  item  of  payment  is  a 
subject  of  counter-claim,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  it  further  iu  connection 
with  Brown's  case. 


Thus  it  appears  that  Finley  was  paid  for 
hauling  the  earth  mentioned  in  Dickson's 
petition  the  exact  rates  fixed  by  the  board, 
that  he  knew  of  those  rates  when  he  was  paid, 
since  he  receipted  for  the  money  on  the  very 
account  itself,  and  made  no  objection.  Nor 
could  he  well  object.  The  price  at  which  he 
had  contracted  to  do  the  work  had  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  a  general  order  of  the 
board,  and  he  had  been  given  the  full  benefit 
of  that  order,  instead  of  being  held  to  his 
original  agreement.  Dickson  stands  in  no 
better  position  as  assignee  than  did  his  as- 
signor, and  his  petition  (No.  305)  must  be 
dismissed. 

In  the  other  case  of  William  Dickson  (No. 
309)  the  claimant  alleges  in  substance  that  by 
the  terms  of  the  contracts  of  said  Finley  with 
the  Board  of  Public  Works  (Nos.  4  and  795) 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  paid  for  all 
work  done  thereunder  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States  ;  that  he  did  a  large  amount  of 
work,  and  the  board  failed  and  refused  to  pay 
him  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 
but  compelled  him  to  receive  at  their  face 
value  certificates  of  indebtedness  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  of  the  value  in  lawful  money 
of  the  United  States  of  50  to  60  cents  on  the 
dollar ;  that  to  provide  money  with  which  to 
pay  his  workmen  he  had  to  sell  said  certifi- 
cates, and  did  sell  them,  and  realized  the 
highest  market  value  thereof,  whereby  he  was 
damaged  to  the  amount  of  $88,743.- 

To  this  petition  the  defendants  file  a  gen- 
eral demurrer. 

Finley's  grievances,  of  which  complaint  is 
now  made,  and  for  which  damages  are  claimed 
against  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  these ; 
and  a  mere  statement  of  them  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  dispose  of  the  case  in  favor  of  the 
defendants.    The  Board  of  Public  Works, 
representing  the  District  in  the  matter,  owed 
to  him  a  large  amount  of  money  ;  they  had 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  him,  and  they 
gave  him  certificates  acknowledging  the  in- 
debtedness.   That  was  the  exact  tenor  of 
each  certificate.    This  did  not  change  the  re- 
ation  of  the  parties  or  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract between  them.    It  was  not  payment  and 
satisfaction  of  the  debt.     The  certificates 
were  payable  in  lawful  money,  and  after  the 
receipt  of  them  by  Finley  the  board  or  the 
District  was  still  under  obligations  to  pay  as 
before  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  not  compelled  by  contract,  express 
or  implied,  with  the  District  or  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  to  sell  these  certificates.  He 
might  have  brought  suit  upon  them  and  re- 
covered judgment  for  the  full  amount  due 
h|m,  or  he  might  have  held  them  until  the 
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District  or  the  board  should  be  in  funds  to 
pay  them.  But  he  did  neither.  He  was 
pressed  for  money  with  which  to  pay  his 
workmen,  and  was  apparently  without  ready 
capital  with  which  to  carry  on  his  work.  In 
this  emergency  of  his  own,  he  went  into  the 
market  and  sold  his  certificates  at  great  dis- 
count. The  District  in  due  time  redeemed 
the  certificates  and  so  paid  them  in  full,  ac- 
cording to  their  tenor  or  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  holders.  The  loss  made  by  Finley  was 
of  his  own  creation,  and,  although  it  may  have 
been  a  remote  consequence  of  the  breach  of 
contract  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  in  not  paying  at  the  time  agreed  upon, 
the  District  could  be  held  to  pay  only  the 
amount  actually  due;  and  that  they  have 
done.  The  measure  of  damages  for  the  non- 
payment of  money  at  the  time  fixed  by  con- 
tract is  the  amount  of  money  promised,  with 
interest  thereon  from  the  time  when  due  or 
demanded.  In  this  case  all  such  damages 
were  settled  and  paid  when  the  certificates 
were  redeemed  and  surrendered.  Vennum  v. 
Gregory,  21  Iowa,  326;  Insurance  Co.  v. 
Piaggio,  16  Wallace,  378. 

If  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  with  its  lim- 
ited and  special  powers,  superadded  to  the 
general  restraints  on  public  officers  in  con- 
tracting in  the  name  of  their  principal,  could 
not  by  express  oral  contract  bind  the  District 
to  pay  such  losses  as  Finley  sustained  by  the 
sale  of  his  certificates,  we  are  certainly  not  at 
liberty  to  charge  the  District  on  an  implied 
contract  of  that  kind,  arising  from  his  being 
compelled  by  his  own  necessities  to  dispose 
of  his  claims  at  great  discount.  Bauer  v. 
Franklin  Co.,  51  Mo.,  205  ;  Dillon  on  Muni- 
cipal Corporations,  503.  And  that  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  had  no  power  to  bind  the 
District  by  oral  contracts  to  indemnify  its 
creditors,  who  received  its  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness, against  loss  in  the  sale  of  them, 
for  want  of  a  previous  appropriation  therefor 
and  other  causes,  is  fully  shown  by  the  court 
in  the  case  of  the  Neuchatel  Rock  Paving 
Company  v.  The  District,  in  which  the  chief- 
justice  will  read  the  opinion  to-day,  and  we 
refer  to  that  opinion  for  further  exposition  of 
our  views. 

The  demurrer  in  this  case  is  sustained. 

This  disposes  of  all  the  consolidated  cases, 
except  those  of  Thomas  A.  Brown  (No.  3) 
and  Francis  Prott  (No.  161).  The  two  cases 
are  governed  by  facts  the  same  in  the  one  case 
and  the  other,  and  are  founded  upon  a  claim  for 
work  done  by  Finley  under  his  contract  No.  795 
for  grading  Virginia  avenue,  upon  which  the 
findings  show  that  there  was  due  him  the  sum 
of  $10,965.89,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the 


court  as  to  certain  counter-claims.  Of  this 
sum  Brown  claims  $10,000  under  his  assign- 
ments from  Finley,  and  Prott  claims  the  bal- 
ance under  the  assignment  to  him  made  sub- 
sequently to  the  first  one  to  Brown. 

The  balance  due  Finley,  aside  from  the 
counter-claims,  was  not  controverted  at  the 
trial,  but  was  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 
The  whole  controversy  is  confined  to  the 
validity  of  three  items  of  set-off  and  counter- 
claims, pleaded  by  the  defendants.  These 
we  shall  consider  in  their  order  as  pleaded. 

1.  By  contract  No.  795  (first  finding)  Finley 
agreed  to  lay  and  put  down  blue-stone  pave- 
ment, for  which  he  was  to  receive,  as  therein 
specified,  "per  square  yard  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  ($1.50),  which  shall  include  two  (2) 
feet  of  grading."  He  laid  8,822.06  square 
yards  of  pavement,  which  at  the  contract  price 
entitled  him  to  receive  $13,233.09. 

An  account  was  stated  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  on  a  partial  measurement  of 
the  same,  specifying  that  price,  and  a  partial 
payment  thereon  was  made  to  him  by  the 
board,  and  he  receipted  for  the  same  on  the 
back  of  the  account. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works,  a  final  measurement  was  made  and  an 
account  stated  at  the  same  price.  The  board 
of  audit  paid  him  the  balance  of  the  account, 
and  he  signed  a  receipt  at  the  bottom  thereof 
"in  full  settlement  of  the  above-entitled 
claim." 

Subsequently,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1875, 
Finley  filed  a  claim  before  the  board  of  audit, 
alleging  that  he  was  entiled  to  $1.75  for  lay- 
ing that  pavement,  instead  of  $1.50  as  paid  to 
him.  Upon  this  claim  the  board  of  audit,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  1875,  allowed  him  25 
cents  additional  per  yard  on  all  such  paving 
for  which  he  had  been  paid  $1.50  a  yard, 
amounting  to  $2,205.52,  and  that  amount  was 
paid  to  him. 

The  defendants  seek  to  charge  Finley  with 
this  sum  as  paid  to  him  without  authority  of 
law  and  in  mistake  of  fact.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  their  position  is  sound  and  mu3t  be 
sustained. 

The  authority  of  the  board  of  audit  to  per- 
mit the  presentation  of  claims  was  first  limited 
to  ninety  days  after  the  fir^t  publication  of 
notice  of  the  board  calling  lor  such  presenta- 
tion. This  time  was  twice  extended,  and  the 
last  limitation  expired  July  1,  1875.  Kendall's 
Case,  C.  Cls.  R„  118.  It  was  more  than  six 
weeks  after  this  extension  had  expired,  August 
16,  before  Finley  presented  this  claim.  At 
that  time  the  board  had  no  jurisdiction  to 
receive  claims,  and  all  action  by  them  upon 
claims  thus  presented  was  ultra  vires  and 
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voidable  if  not  void.    Deraarest  v.  Barbadoes, 
40  N.  J.  L.,  604  ;  Starkweather  v.  Supervisors 
42  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  325  ;  Donotao  v.  The  Mayor 
&c,  17  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.,  37.    The  defendants 
were  not  bound  by  the  action  of  the  board  in 
such  case.    Money  received  by  Finley  upon 
its  authority  in  payment  of  an  alleged  claim 
over  which  it  had  no  jurisdiction,  was  received 
without  consideration,  and  may  be  recovered 
back  by  counter-claim  or  otherwise,  unless  it 
was  in  fact  justly  due  and  owing  to  him,  in 
which  case  it  might  perhaps  make  no  differ- 
ence how  he  happened  to  receive  it.    But  this 
money  was  not  legally  and  justly  due  and 
owing  to  him.    He  had  contracted  to  do  the 
work  at  $1.50  a  yard,  he  had  assented  to  the 
statement  of  his  account  and  had  received 
payment  at  that  price  and  he  had  given  a 
receipt  in  full  settlement  of  the  claim. 

The  allowance  was  made  by  the  board  of 
audit  in  mistake  of  fact  upon  the  misrepre- 
sentation by  Finley  that  the  price  contracted 
for  was  $1.75  per  yard.    This  brings  the  mat- 
ter exactly  with  the  decision  of  this  court  in 
Neitzy  v.  The  District  of  Columbia,  rendered 
at  the  present  term,  in  which  we  held  that 
money  paid  by  the  District  upon  an  allowance 
made  by  the  board  of  audit  upon  mistake  of 
fact  may  be  recovered  back  by  means  of  a 
plea  of  counter-claim.     Kelly  v.  Solari  6 
M.  &  W.,  53  ;  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Faunce,  6  Gill,  68  ; 
Johnson  v.  Rutherford,  10  Pa.,  455  ;  Lawrence 
v.  The  Bank,  54  N.  Y.,  432  ;  Stewart  v.  Sears, 
119  Mass.,  143  ;  Story  on  Contracts,  §541. 

In  Adams'  case,  decided  at  this  term,  we 
reviewed  the  origin  and  functions  of  the  board 
of  audit,  and  showed  that  it  was  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  corporate  powers  of  the  Dis- 
trict. Its  officers  were  merely  accounting 
officers,  forced  upon  the  District  and  its 
creditors  by  Congress.  "  That  board,"  said 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  District  of  Columbia 
v.  Cluss,  103  U.  S.,  706,  "was  not  a  judicial 
bod}^,  whose  action  was  final ;  it  exercised 
little  more  than  the  functions  of  an  accountant. 
A  claim  allowed  by  it  was  not  necessarily  a 
valid  one  ;  a  claim  disallowed  was  not  therefore 
illegal.  Its  action  either  way  left  the  matter 
open  to  contestation  in  the  courts." 

Upon  the  allowance  of  a  claim  by  the  board 
of  audit  a  certificate  was  issued  which  was 
redeemed  by  sinking-fund  commissioners  who, 
likewise,  were  not  the  representatives  of  the 
corporate  power  of  the  District,  and  who  had 
no  authority  to  revise  the  action  of  the  board 
of  audit.  They  were  bound  to  redeem  what- 
ever certificates  that  board  issued,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  and  could  not  go  behind 
them.  When,  therefore,  the  board  of  audit 
allowed  claims  upon  mistake  of  facts,  and  the 


sinking-fund  commissioners  redeemed  thecer- 
tificates  issued  thereon,  it  cannot  be  held  that 
payment  was  made  by  the  District  voluntarily 
and  with  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  Dis- 
trict is  not  concluded  by  the  errors  of  those 
accountants  designated  by  Congress,  but  it 
can  set  them  up  whenever  the  matters  are 
brought  into  court  either  to  defeat  claims 
upon  which  they  are  founded  or  to  recover 
back  money  paid  on  account  of  them. 

The  settlement  of  accounts  by  boards  thus 
constituted,  ought  not  to  be  held  as  binding 
and  conclusive  as  settlements  made  by  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  when  consummated  by  payment 
upon  the  warrant  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who,  in  that  regard,  is  to  some  ex- 
tent the  representative  of  the  Government. 
But  even  in  the  latter  case  payments  made  in 
error  may  be  recovered  back  by  way  of  set-off 
when  the  claimant  brings  the  Government 
into  court  and  seeks  to  recover  a  balance 
which  he  alleges  to  be  due  to  him.  (McElrath's 
Case,  102  U.  S.  R.,  441,  affirming  12  C.  Cls., 
215  ;  Real  Estate  Savings  Bank  Case,  16  C. 
Cls.,  350 ;  McKnight's  Case,  13  C.  Cls.,  292 ; 
McKee's  Case,  12  C.  Cls.,  560.) 

2.  In  Finley's  contract  No.  4,  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  1871,  (second  finding),  the  price  for 
grading  was  fixed  at  twenty  cents  per  cubic 
yard.  This  was  the  same  price  which  had 
been  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  by 
general  order  September  14,  1871,  wherein  it 
was  specified  that  the  earth  was  to  be  de- 
posited where  directed  without  extra  charge. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1872,  an  order  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works  by 
which  the  price  of  grading  was  changed  from 
and  after  that  date  and  established  at  30 
cents  per  cubic  yard,  including  the  hauling, 
not  to  exceed  200  feet,  and  for  each  additional 
200  feet  one  cent  additional  (per  'cubic  yard. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1872,  this'contract  of 
Finley  was  extended  to  include  additional 
work  on  Eleventh  street,  with  no  change  in 
prices  specified. 

Thereafter,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1872, 
Finley  notified  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
that  he  had  been  given  permission  by  their 
inspector  to  deposit  the  earth  taken  from 
Eleventh  street  in  the  canal,  and  requested 
to  be  informed  if  he  would  be  allowed  board 
rates  for  hauling  the  same  and  depositing  it 
therein.  To  this  communication  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  Board  that  he  would  be  allowed 
regular  board  rates  for  the  hauling.  Where- 
upon he  continued  to  deposit  in  the  canal  the 
earth  excavated  by  him. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1873,  Finley  notified 
the  Board  fiiat  be  had  completed  that  work, 
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and  asked  for  a  final  measurement.  A  meas- 
urement was  thereupon  had  and  an  account 
stated,  in  which  Finley  was  allowed  for  haul- 
ing (in  addition  to  grading)  30,640  cubic  yards 
of  earth,  at  the  exact  price  specified  in  the 
order  of  the  Board  of  January  22,  1872,  which 
Finley  had  been  notified,  in  response  to  his 
request,  would  be  allowed  to  him,  although  it 
was  much  larger  than  the  rate  named  in  his 
contract.  This  account  thus  made  up  showed 
that  there  was  due  him  the  sum  of  $7,813.20. 
This  amount  was  received  and  receipted  for  by 
him  June  2,  1873,  on  the  back  of  the  account 
and  without  objection  to  the  price  allowed. 

Long  afterwards,  when  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  had  ceased  to  exist,  on  the  23d  of 
September,  1875,  he  presented  to  the  board  of 
audit  a  claim  for  additional  compensation  for 
depositing  this  earth  in  the  canal.  The  board 
of  audit  having  been  induced  by  the  misrep- 
resentations of  the  claimant  or  otherwise  to 
suppose  that  the  Board  of  Public  Works  had 
agreed  to  give  him  15  cents  per  cubic  yard  for 
earth  deposited  in  the  canal  in  addition  to  the 
price  for  hauling,  made  allowance  to  him 
therefor  to  the  amount  of  $4,596,  and  he  was 
paid  that  sum  on  such  allowances. 

This  claim  was  also  presented  long  after 
the  authority  of  the  board  to  receive  claims 
had  expired,  and  its  action  thereon  was  ultra 
vires,  and  voidable  if  not  void.  Besides,  the 
claim  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  Board 
of  Public  Works  never  did  agree  to  pay  15 
cents  or  any  other  price  for  depositing  earth 
in  the  canal  the  hauling  of  which  they  were 
to  pay  for  according  to  distance  hauled.  Such 
an  agreement  was  not  expressed  in  any  of  the 
writings  or  facts  set  forth  in  the  findings  ;  and 
it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  so  closely  would  it 
border  upon  absurdity.  When  a  contractor 
agrees  to  excavate  earth  and  haul  it  away, 
and  prices  are  expressly  fixed  for  the  excava- 
tion and  for  the  haul,  it  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived that  it  could  be  understood  that  he  was 
to  have  extra  compensation  for  emptying  his 
carts.  And  yet  such  was  Finley's  claim,  and 
the  board  of  audit  fell  into  the  mistake  of 
accepting  it. 

This  allowance  was  made  in  mistake  of  fact, 
and  the  defendants  have  a  right  to  set  it  up 
as  a  counter-claim  against  Finley. 

3.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1873,  the  Board  of 
Public  Works  stated  a  final  account  with  Fin- 
ley for  sewer  work  on  K  street,  under  contract 
No.  795,  allowing  him  the  increased  prices 
named  in  the  extension  of  June  9,  1874,  and 
the  previous  correspondence  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  First  finding.  This  showed 
the  amount  due  him  to  be  $14,395.02. 

Of  this  sum  the  Board  of  Public  Works 


paid  him  part,  and  he  receipted  on  the  back 
of  the  account  without  objection  to  "the  prices. 
After  that  Board  was  abolished  the  board  of 
audit  paid  him  the  balance  and  he  receipted 
for  the  same  on  the  account  "in  full  settle- 
ment of  the  above  stated  claims." 

Finley  never  claimed  anything  more,  but 
by  some  means,  not  explained,  the  board  of 
audit  without  any  demand  or  presentation  of 
claim  by  him,  allowed  to  Finlej'  $1,741.66  for 
extra  excavation,  on  account  of  quicksands 
and  other  matters,  upon  an  old  bill  which 
somebody  other  than  Finley  had  exhumed 
from  the  archives  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Words,  and  which  had  been  compromised, 
settled  and  abandoned  long  before  the  board 
of  audit  came  into  existence.  The  facts  about 
that  old  bill  seem  to  be  these  : 

In  April,  1874,  he  had  sent  his  claim  for 
extras  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  Soon 
afterwards,  on  the  23d  of  May  following,  he 
wrote  to  the  Board  appealing  for  better  rates 
of  compensation  than  his  contract  specified, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  him 
in  accomplishing  the  work.  The  board  took 
into  consideration  his  appeal,  and  the  bill  for 
extras  which  he  had  presented,  and  they  very 
largely  increased  the  prices  for  work  under  his 
contract  No.  795.  These  prices  were  allowed 
for  all  work  included  in  the  final  settlement, 
and  were  intended  to  cover  all  the  items  of 
the  bill  which  the  board  of  audit  afterwards 
allowed,  and  were  a  discharge  and  satisfaction 
thereof.  Finley  so  understood  it,  for  he  never 
thereafter  claimed  the  same  as  due  him,  and 
never  presented  any  such  demand  to  the  board 
of  audit.  He  took  the  money,  not  because  it 
was  due  him,  nor  because  he  had  set  up  any 
claim  to  it,  but  merely  for  the  reason  that  the 
board  had  mistakenly  allowed  it  to  him.  It 
was,  in  fact,  forced  upon  him. 

It  would  be  a  perversion  of  justice,  when 
he  comes  into  court  and  asks  for  a  final  settle- 
ment of  his  accounts,  and  for  payment  of  the 
balance  due  him,  if  he  could  retain  money  of 
the  District  thus  wrongfully  obtained  from  it. 
We  cannot  do  otherwise  than  hold  that  the 
allowance  and  payment  being  made  in  mis- 
take of  fact,  the  defendant  may  set  up  the 
same  against  Finley  by  way  of  counter-claim. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  account  between 
Finley  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  when 
legally  and  equitably  made  up,  and  the  result 
was  as  follows :  The  District  was  indebted 
to  Finley  for  work  on  Virginia  avenue  a  bal- 
ance of  $10,965.89.  Finley  was  indebted  to 
the  District  in  the  sum  of  $8,543.18  for 
money  paid  to  him  without  consideration  and 
in  mistake  of  facts,  and  which  he  had  not  in 
equity  and  good  conscience  any  right  to  retain. 
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Deducting  the  one  sum  from  the  other,  left  a 
net  balance  in  Finley's  favor  of  $2,422.71, 
which  was  due  and  payable  March  10,  1876. 

All  the  proceedings  to  which  we  have  thus 
far  referred  took  place  previous  to  the  giving 
of  any  of  the  orders  and  other  documents  by 
Finley  set  forth  in  the  eighth  finding." 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1876,  Finley  gave  to 
the  claimant  Brown  an  order  upon  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  sum  of  $10,000,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  balance  going  to  Finley  for  work  done 
under  contract  No.  795,  for  grading  on  Vir- 
ginia avenue.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  gave 
to  the  claimant  Prott  a  similar  order  for 
$1,450.49.  On  the  23d  of  October,  1880,  he 
made  a  general  assignment  under  seal  to  the 
claimant  Brown  of  all  claims  and  demands 
whatsoever  which  he  had  against  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  orders  to  Brown  and  Prott,  directing 
the  District  to  pay  to  them  each  a  specific 
sum  of  money,  supposed  then  to  be  only  part 
of  the  whole  amount  due,  are  such  assign- 
ments as  authorize  the  drawees  to  maintain 
suits  in  equity  in  their  own  names  against 
the  District  to  recover  several  amounts  thus 
ordered  to  be  paid,  if  there  were  sufficient  due 
to  Finley  to  pay  the  same.  If  Prott's  order 
is  a  valid  assignment,  so-then  is  Brown's  first 
order  ;  and  Brown's  order  being  of  prior  date 
to  that  of  Prott,  and  for  an  amount  larger 
than  the  balance  found  due  to  Finley,  absorbs 
the  whole  fund  and  leaves  nothing  for  Prott. 
If  neither  Prott's  nor  Brown'a  order  is  valid 
as.  an  assignment,  then  Brown's  general  as- 
signment of  a  later  date  is  operative,  and 
transfers  to  Brown  all  the  claims  and  de- 
mands of  Finley  against  the  District.  In 
either  case  Brown  is  the  sole  assignee  or  rep- 
resentative of  Finlej',  as  to  the  balance  which 
the  findings  show  to  be  due  this  assignor,  and 
is  entitled  to  recover  just  what  Finley  might 
have  done  but  for  his  orders  and  assignment. 

Brown's  order  and  assignment  at  most  were 
equitable  assignments  of  a  non-negotiable 
chose  in  action,  and  such  assignments  are 
subject  to  all  equities  between  the  original 
parties  which  occurred  prior  to  the  time  of 
giving  notice  thereof  to  the  debtor.  The  as- 
signee stands  in  the  place  of  the  assignor,  and 
the  rights  of  the  debtor  are  not  changed  by 
the  assignment.  Brashears  v.  West,  7  Peters, 
616  ;  Maugles  v.  Dixon,  3  House  of  Lords 
Cases,  731  ;  Mosteller  v.  Bost,  7  jlfedell,  39  ; 
Faul  v.  Tinsman,  36  Penn.,  108  ;  Timms  v. 
Shannon,  19  Md.,  296. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  claimant 
Brown  is  entitled  to  judgment  for  the  balance 
found  due  to  Finley,  $2,422.71. 


Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  District  «f 
Kansas,  March,  1882. 

The  United  States  v.  E.  T.  Taylor. 
Writ  of  Error  to  the  District  Court. 

The  defendant  was  tried  in  the  district  court 
upon  an  information  charging  him  with  having 
unlawfully  exercised  and  carried  on  the  trade 
and  business  of  retail  liquor  dealer  without 
having  paid  the  special  taxes  required  to  be 
paid.  To  this  information  the  defendant  en- 
tered a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  upon  the  trial 
it  appeared  that  he  had  sold  a  compound, 
designated  by  him  as  a  tonic,  composed  chiefly 
of  alcohol.  Upon  the  argument  of  the  case  to 
the  jury  by  the  defendant's  counsel,  the  court 
instructed  the  jury  that,  there  being  no  author- 
ity shown  to  bring  the  sales  within  the  rule  of 
proprietary  medicines,  the  defendant  had 
shown  no  defense  and  there  was  no  dispute 
as  to  the  facts,  and  defendant,  under  the  evi- 
dence, was  undoubtedly  guilty  as  charged, 
and,  therefore,  directed  the  jury,  without  re- 
tiring, to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  To  this 
instruction  the  defendant  by  his  counsel  ex- 
cepted, and  afterward  moved  for  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  that  the  court  erred  in  directing 
the  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  guilty,  which 
motion  was  overruled.  The  giving  of  the 
above  instruction  and  the  overruling  of  the 
motion  for  a  new  trial  are  assigned  as  error. 

McCraey,  J. : 

The  single  question  to  be  determined  is 
whether  in  such  cases  as  this  a  court  may 
direct  a  verdict  of  guilty.  It  is  insisted  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  the  facts 
being  admitted  or  settled  beyond  dispute,  the 
question  of  guilt  or  innocence  depends  wholly 
upon  a  question  of  law,  which  the  court  must 
determine,  and  that,  therefore,  the  court  may 
direct  a  verdict  either  way  in  accordance  with 
its  opinion  of  the  law.  This  is  the  view  which 
was  taken  by  the  court  below.  In  so  holding, 
the  learned  district  judge  was  no  doubt  largely 
influenced  by  the  rulings  of  Mr.  Justice  Hunt 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Anthony, 
11  Blatch.,  200.  I  find,  however,  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,  that,  with  this  single 
exception,  the  authorities  are,  with  entire 
unanimity,  against  the  right  of  a  court  in  a 
criminal  case  to  direct  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
even  upon  undisputed  facts.  The  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  every  accused  person  "  the 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  im- 
partial jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  committed."  Vlth 
Amendment.  This  is  a  right  which  cannot 
be  waived,  and  it  has  been  frequently  held 
that  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case  before  the 
court  by  the  prisoner's  consent  is  erroneous. 
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State  v.  Mann,  27  Conn.,  281.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  see  upon  what  principle  it  can  be 
maintained  that  an  accused  person  has  had  a 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  in  a  case  where  the  court  has 
directed  the  jury  without  deliberation  to  find 
him  guilty.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  trial 
is  in  substance  and  effect  a  trial  by  the  court 
quite  as  much  as  in  a  case  where  a  jury  is 
waived  by  consent  of  the  accused.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  deal  with  the  form  but  with 
the  substance — the  essence  of  the  trial — and, 
therefore,  requires  a  submission  of  the  case  to 
the  jury  for  their  consideration  and  decision 
upon  it.  There  can  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  be  no  trial  of  a  cause  by  a 
ury,  unless  the  jury  deliberates  upon  and 
d  etermines  it. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  in  a  certain  sense, 
and  to  a  limited  extent,  this  doctrine  makes 
the  jury  the  judges  in  criminal  cases  of  both 
law  and  fact,  but  this  is  the  necessary  result 
of  the  jury  system  so  long  as  the  absolute 
right  of  the  jury  to  find  a  general  verdict  ex- 
ists, for  a  general  verdict  necessarily  covers 
both  the  law  and  the  fact  and  embodies  a 
decision  based  upon  and  growing  out  of  both. 
It  has  accordingly  long  been  well  settled  that 
while  the  court  is  the  judge  of  the  law  and  may 
instruct  the  jury  upon  the  law,  and  while  it 
i  s  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  receive  the  law  from 
the  court,  it  it  is  still  within  the  power  of  the 
jury  to  render  a  general  verdict  and  thereby 
to  decide  on  the  law  as  well  as  the  facts.  It 
has  never  to  my  knowledge  been  claimed  that 
if  the  jury  disregard  the  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  court  and  render  a  general  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  the  court  can  set  it  aside,  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done  by  an  order  after  verdict,  how 
can  the  court  do  substantially  the  same  thing 
by  an  instruction  before  verdict.  The  action 
of  the  court  is  in  effect  the  same  in  either 
case ;  it  is  in  effect  a  decision  by  the  court 
upon  the  law  and  facts,  that  the  accused  is 
guilty.  The  court  must  determine  both  the 
fact  and  the  law  whether  it  directs  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  or  sets  aside  a  verdict  of  not  guilty. 
It  may  be  going  too  far  to  say  broadly  that 
the  jury  have  a  right  to  disregard  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  court  upon  questions  of  law, 
although  many  courts  have  gone  to  this 
extent,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  rights 
to  render  a  general  verdict  includes  the 
power  to  decide  both  law  and  fact,  and 
therefore  necessarily  the  power  to  decide  in- 
dependently of  the  court.  In  view  of  this, 
courts  have  usually  gone  no  further  than  to 
say  to  the  jury  that  while  they  may  by  a  gen- 
eral verdict,  determine  both  the  law  and  the 
lacts  it  is  their  duty  to  believe  the  law  as  laid 


down  by  the  court.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States  v.  Wilson,  1  Baldwin,  108,  the  court 
by  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin  charging  the  jury, 
commented  upon  the  subjec^ as  follows:  "In 
repeating  to  you  what  was  said  on  a  former 
occasion  to  another  jury,  that  you  have  the 
power  to  decide  on  the  law  as  well  as  the 
facts  of  this  case,  and  are  not  bound  to  find 
according  to  our  opinion  of  the  law  we  feel 
ourselves  constrained  to  make  some  explana- 
tions not  then  deemed  necessaiy,  but  now 
called  for  from  the  course  of  the  defense. 

"  You  may  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  as  you  think  proper,  or  may  find  the 
facts  specially  and  leave  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  to  the  judgment  of  the 
court.  If  your  verdict  acquits  the  prisoner 
we  cannot  grant  a  new  trial,  however  much 
we  may  differ  with  you  as  to  the  law  which 
governs  the  case;  and  in  this  respect  a  jury 
are  the  judges  of  law,  if  they  choose  to  be- 
come so.  Their  judgment  is  final,  not  because 
they  settle  the  law,  but  because  they  either 
think  it  not  applicable,  or  do  not  choose  to 
apply  it  to  the  case.  But  if  a  jury  find  a 
prisoner  guilty  against  the  opinion  of  the 
court  on  the  law  of  the  case,  a  new  trial  will 
be  granted.  No  court  will  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment on  a  prisoner  against  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  law.  On  an  acquittal  there  is  no 
judgment;  the  court  do  not  act  and  cannot 
judge,  there  remaining  nothing  to  act  upon. 

"This,  then,  you  will  understand  to  be 
what  is  meant  by  your  power  to  determine 
upon  the  law ;  but  you  will  still  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  very  old,  sound  and  valu- 
able maxim  in  law,  that  the  court  answers 
to  questions  of  law  and  the  jury  to  facts. 
Every  day's  experience  evinces  the  wisdom 
of  this  rule. 

That  this  charge  presents  the  true  doctrine 
upon  the  subject  will  be  apparent  from  an  ex- 
amination of  the  following  authorities,  all  of 
which  sustain  it,  and  some  of  which  go  even 
beyond  it  and  declare  that  the  jury  are  the 
exclusive  judges  of  both  law  and  fact  in  a 
criminal  case.  Several  of  them  are  exactly 
in  point,  holding  that  a  direction  to  the  jury 
to  convict  is  erroneous,  notwithstanding  over- 
whelming evidence  of  guilt :  United  States 
v.  Battiste,  2  Sumner,  243  ;  Commonwealth  v. 
Poter,  10  Met.  Mass.,  262  ;  Pierce  v.  The  State, 
13  N.  Y.,  536 ;  Carpenter  v.  The  People,  8 
Bail,  603  ;  Commonwealth  v.  Tugl,  1  Met.  Ky., 
1 ;  United  States  v.  Stockwell,  4  Cr.  C.  C, 
671;  Selstinius  v.  The  United  States,  5  Cr. 
C.  C,  573  ;  Montee  v.  Commonwealth,  3  J.  J. 
Marsh  L.,  32 ;  Howell  v.  People,  5  Hand,  N. 
Y.,  620 ;  Sirus  v.  State,  43  Ala.,  33 ;  United 
States  v.  Hodges,  2  Wheeler,  Cr.  Cases,  477 ; 
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United  States  v.  Wilson,  Baldwin,  78  ;  United 
States  v.  Fenwick,  5  Cr.  C.  C,  562;  United 
States  v.  Greathouse,  2  Abbott,  U.  S.,  364 ;  4 
Blackstone  Comm.,  361  ;  Tucker  v.  State,  57 
Ga.,  503;  Hoffman  v.  State,  29  Ala..  40; 
Perkins  v.  State,  50  Ala.,  154. 

The  rule  is  thus  stated  in  Comm.  v.  Tugl : 
"The  jury  must  derive  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  from  the  witnesses  and  of  the  law  from 
the  court.  They  have,  however,  to  pass  upon 
both,  and  by  making  an  application  of  the 
law  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  decide  whether 
the  offense  charged  in  the  indictment  has  been 
committed.  In  this  sense  only  are  they  the 
judges  of  the  law  of  the  case." 

With  respect  to  the  ruling  of  Judge  Hunt 
in  The  United  States  v.  Anthony,  supra,  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  lie  seems  upon  reflection 
to  have  doubted  its  soundness,  as  on  the  sub- 
sequent trial  of  the  officers  of  election  indicted 
with  Miss  Anthony  for  the  same  offense,  and 
in  which  substantially  the  same  testimony  was 
introduced,  he  stated  that  instead  of  ordering 
a  verdict  of  guilty  he  would  submit  the  case 
to  the  jury  with  the  instructions  that  there 
was  no  justification  for  the  act  of  the  defend- 
ants and  that  in  effect  they  were  all  guilty. 
See  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  7th  ed.,  sec.  82. 
It  is  now  well  settled  in  the  Federal  courts 
that  in  civil  cases  where  the  facts  are  undis- 
puted and  the  case  turns  upon  questions  of 
law,  the  court  may  direct  a  verdict  in  accord- 
ance with  its  opinion  of  the  law,  but  the 
authorities  which  settle  this  rule  have  no 
application  to  criminal  cases.  In  a  civil  case 
the  court  may  set  aside  the  verdict  whether 
it  be  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  upon  the 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  as  given 
by  the  court,  but  in  a  criminal  case  if  the 
verdict  is  one  of  acquittal,  the  court  has  no 
power  lo  set  it  aside.  It  would  be  a  useless 
form  for  a  court  to  submit  a  civil  case  in- 
volving only  questions  of  law,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  jury  where  the  verdict  when 
found,  if  not  in  accordance  with  the  court's 
view  of  the  law,  would  be  set  aside.  The 
same  result  is  accomplished  by  an  instruction 
given  in  advance  to  find  a  verdict  in  accord- 
ance with  the  court's  opinion  of  the  law.  But 
not  so  in  criminal  cases.  A  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal cannot  be  set  aside,  and,  therefore,  if  the 
court  can  direct  a  verdict  of  guilty,  it  can  do 
indirectly  that  which  it  has  not  power  to  do 
directly. 

By  this  plea  of  the  defendant  it  must  be 
understood  as  denying  the  truth  of  the  in- 
formation or  indictment  and  as  not  conceding 
the  truth  of  what  the  witnesses  for  the  Gov- 
ernment have  sworn  to.  This  is  so,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  no  witness  for  the 


defendant  contradicted  the  statements  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  In  this  con- 
dition of  the  testimony,  it  was  the  right  of 
the  jury  to  pass  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses,  even  if  unimpeached  as  to  charac- 
ter, and  to  consider  whether  upon  applying 
all  the  tests  of  manner,  clear  or  confused 
statement,  prejudice  and  accuracy  of  memory, 
the}'  were  to  be  believed.  It  was  within  the 
province  of  the  jury  to  disbelieve  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  Government.  And  even  in 
civil  cases  so  far  as  I  know  no  judge  has  ever 
gone  farther  than  to  say  when  the  case  was 
at  all  dependent  upon  oral  testimony  that  if 
the  jury  believed  all  the  testimony  they  should 
find  for  the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

The  present  case  in  itself  considered  is  of 
little  consequence,  but  the  question  involved 
is  of  far-reaching  importance,  for  if  the  power 
to  direct  a  verdict  of  guilty  exists  in  this 
case,  it  exists  and  may  be  exercised  in  any 
criminal  case  however  important,  and  even  if 
the  punishment  be  death.  In  view  of  this, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  opinion  above 
cited  of  Mr.  Justice  Hunt,  for  whose  judg- 
ment I  entertain  the  highest  respect,  I  have 
considered  the  case  with  great  care.  I  have 
also  consulted  Mr.  Justice  Miller  who  author- 
izes me  to  say  that  he  concurs  in  the  conclu- 
sion which  I  have  reached,  which  is  that  the 
district  court  erred  in  charging  the  jury  to 
find  the  defendant  guilty  and  in  overruling 
the  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

The  judgment  of  the  district  court  is  accord- 
ingly reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  for 
further  proceedings  in  accordance  with  this 
opinion. 


land  gfprtmpt 


Furnished  by  D.  K.  Sickels. 

Fletcher  v.  Shepard. 

1.  Depositions  filed  after  the  rendition  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  local  officers  cannot  be  considered 
as  evidence. 

2.  Copies  of  registries  kept  in  a  foreign  country 
are  inadmissible  to  prove  the  recitals  contained 
therein,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  registry  was 
kept  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  country. 

3.  Even  where  admissible,  they  arc  in  the  matter 
of  baptism,  evidence  only  of  the  date  of  baptism, 
but  may  be  accepted  with  other  evidence  to  es- 
tablish the  date  of  birth. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  x 
General  Land  Office, 
Washington,  June  15,  1882. 
Register  and  Receiver, 
Marquette,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  considered  the  case 
of  Joseph  Fletcher  v.  Israel  Shepard,  on  ap- 
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peal  by  plaintiffs,  which  was  originally  de- 
cided by  this  Office  April  6,  1881.  The  S- 
W.  k  of  N.  E.  \  sec.  7,  Tp.  46  N.,  R.  1  E., 
awarded  to  Shepard,  and  the  W.  \  N. 

of  N.  W.  i  said  section  to 


and  S.  E.  \ 


was 

Fletcher 

A  reliearing  was  ordered  September  3, 
1881,  upon  application  of  Shepard,  to  "Be 
limited  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  age  of  Fletcher, 
June  7,  1878,  the  date  of  his  homestead  entry. 

December  5,  1881,  was  fixed  for  hearing, 
prior  to  which  time  the  depositions  of  wit- 
nesses were  filed  in  behalf  of  both  parties. 

The  depositions  of  Fletcher's  parents,  and 
of  John  Fletcher  and  Blair  McCracken, 
although  taken  November  29,  in  ample  time 
for  filing  prior  to  the  day  of  trial,  were  not 
filed  until  December  15,  1881,  after  the  ren- 
dition of  your  decision.  They  cannot  there- 
fore be  received  or  considered  as  evidence  in 
the  case. 

In  behalf  of  Shepard  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing by  the  declarations  of  plaintiff's  father, 
made  prior  to  any  litigation,  that  said  plain- 
tiff was  not  of  age  at  the  date  of  entry,  can- 
not be  admitted  as  against  interest  to  affect 
this  plaintiff;  they  are  the  mere  unsworn 
statements  of  a  party  having  no  legal  interest 
in  the  controversy,  and  as  such  come  within 
the  rule  excluding  "  hearsay,"  and,  the  de- 
clarant being  alive  and  accessible,  they  are 
not  within  the  modification  of  that  rule  which 
admits  it  to  prove  pedigree. 

Excluding  this  testimony,  Shepard's  case 
rests  entirely  upon  the  deposition  of  Rev. 
John  Fletcher,  to  which  are  attached,  as  ex- 
hibits, copies  of  the  parochial  register  of  a 
mission  in  Canada,  wherein  the  Fletchers 
formerly  resided. 

In  order  to  render  such  registries  admis 
sible  of  the  matters  recited  in  them,  it  must 
be  shown  that  they  were  made  in  accordance 
with  law.  Especially  is  this  true  with  re 
spect  to  foreign  registries.  1  Wharton's 
Evidence,  IT  653;  1  Greenleaf,  IT  493,  and 
cases  cited.  See  also  17  Ohio,  p.  453,  where 
it  was  held  that  a  copy  of  a  record  kept  in  a 
foreign  country  is  not  admissible  unless  it  be 
shown  that  the  record  was  kept  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  that  country. 

Even  where  such  records  are  admissible, 
they  are  in  the  matter  of  baptisms  evidence 
only  of  the  date  of  baptism  (Wharton,  IT  655  ; 
Greenleaf,  IT  493),  although  they  may  be  ac 
cepted  with  other  evidence  to  prove  the  date 
of  birth.  Ibid. ;  Whitcher  v.  McLaughlin, 
115  Mass.,  167. 

It  is  not   shown  in  this  case  by  what 
authority  the  register,  extracts  from  which 


were  filed,  was  kept,  and  hence  that  record, 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  Joseph  Fletcher,  must 
be  rejected. 

Accepting  the  evidence  of  Rev.  John 
Fletcher,  and  of  Thomas  Hand,  the  latter  one 
of  Fletcher's  own  witnesses,  as  sufficient  to 
establish  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  con- 
testant's parents  in  1855,  and  that  they  had 
a  son  William  born  before  Joseph,  who  was 
baptized  in  1856,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  Joseph  was  born  at  such  a  date  as 
would  render  him  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his 
entry  in  June,  1878. 

The  burden  of  proof  was  upon  Shepard, 
and  as  he  has  failed  to  establish  the  point  in 
controversy  by  competent  evidence,  I  must 
sustain  the  appeal,  and  decline  to  modify  my 
decision  of  April  6,  1881. 

Advise  the  parties  hereof  and  allow  time 
for  appeal. 

Very  respectfully, 

N.  C.  McFarland, 

Commissioner. 


The  wise  prove  and  the  foolish  confess, 
by  their  conduct,  that  a  life  of  employment 
is  the  only  life  worth  leading. 


^  Courts. 


CIRCUIT  COURT. 


New  Suits  at  I.niv. 

Junk  22,1882. 

23778.  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Washington  P. 
C.  v.  Benjamin  F.  Bigelow.  Account,  $8,012.46.  I  lflts 
attys,  Elliot  &  Robinson. 

23779  Frdk.  Reichenback  et  al.  v.  William  Hampton. 
Foreign  Judgment,  $2,5uo.    Plffs  atty,  John  Cruiksfoank. 

Junk  23,  1882. 

23780  Elizabeth  A.  McLaughlin  v,  Archibald  G.  Hullett. 
Account,  $562.50.    Pill's  attys,  Edwards  &  Barnard^ 

Junk  24, 1882. 

237S1  John  E.  Kendall  v.  Jacob  B.  Bellinger.  Plea  of 
title  lot  25.    Res.  11.    PlfTs  attys,  Edwards  &  Barnard. 

23782.  A.  Cohen  &  Son  v.  Benjamin  F  Prichard  et  al. 
Notes  $S10.    Plffs  attys,  H.  W.  GarnettandC.  Robinson,  jr. 

23783  William  H.  tucker  et  al.  v.  James  R.  Young  et  al. 
Account,  $127.33.    Plffs  atty,  H.  T.  Taggart. 

June  26,  1882. 

23784.  Gilbert  M.  Wight  V.Frances  T.Richardson.  Judg- 
ment of  Justice  Taylor,  $50. 


Plffs  atty,  R.  T.  Morsell. 


8206.  Lizzie  L.  Miles 
Com.  sol.,  C.  Pelham. 

8207.  Alice  D.  Read  v 
Com.  sol.,  J  A.  Smith. 


IN  KftUITY — New  Suits. 

Junk  21, 1882. 
v.  William  T.  Miles.   For  divorce. 

For  divorce. 


George  B.  Read. 


William  Hilton. 


Junk  22,1882. 
For  divorce.  Com. 

June  23, 1882. 
W.  Robey.  For 


8208.  Olive  Hilton  v. 
sol.,  A.  K.  Browne. 

8209.  Amanda  W.  Robey  v.  George 
divorce.   Com.  sol  ,  J.  A.  Smith. 

June  26, 1882. 

8210.  Thomas  Cratty  v.  Georgie  M.  Gelston  et  al.  To 
enforce  mechanic's  lien.   Com.  sol.,  W.  Wheeler. 

8211  German  American  National  Bank  upon  petition  ot 
B.  U.  Keyser,  Receiver.   To  sell.   Com.  sol  ,  B.  U.  Keyser. 

Junk  27,  188.2. 

8212.  Charles  H.  French  v.  John  W.  Dorsey  et  al.  For 
discovery  and  account.   Com.  sol.,  J.  J.  Darlington. 

8213  John  T.  Given  «t  al.  v.  Eliza  W.  Phillips  et  al. 
clear  title.    Com.  sol.,  W.  A.  Meloy. 


To 
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PROBATE  COURT. 

June  23,1882. 

The  will  of  Patrick  Cummins  ;  allowed  to  be  withdrawn, 
it  appearing  that  his  domicil  was  in  Maryland. 

Estate  of  Anna  Whelan  ;  order  appointing  Maria  O'Leary 
administratrix  on  bond  of  $-1,000. 

Estate  of  Maria  Robinson ;  order  of  distribution  to  at- 
torney of  Sallie  A.  Baylor. 

Estate  of  John  W.  Rightstine ;  inventory  of  personal 
estate  returned. 

Estate  of  Caroline  A.  Cobb:  order  of  appointing  Nehe- 
miah  Cobb  administrator  on  bond  of  $1,000. 

Estate  of  Jane  C.  Maloid;  first  and  final  account  of 
administrators  passed. 

Estate  of  Albert  Guenther  ;  will  admitted  to  probate  and 
letters  of  administration  issued. 

The  will  of  Mary  L.  Talbot ;  order  of  publication  issued. 

The  will  of  Hester  Thomas  ;  order  of  publication  issued. 


Legal  Notices. 


mms  is  to  give  notice, 

_L  That  the  subscribers,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans' Court  business, 
Letters  Testamentary  on  the  personal  estate  of  Andrew 
J.  Joyce,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  thesame.withthe  vouchersthere- 
of,  to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  17th  day  of  June 
next;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from  all 
benefit  of  the  said  estate. 

Given  under  our  hands  this  17th  day  of  June,  1882. 

FRANCES  M.  JOYCE, 
WILLIAM  J.  MILLER, 

26  3  Executors. 


IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court 
Business.    June  16. 1882. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Will  of  Jacob  Hess,  late  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

Application  for  the  Probate  of  the  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment and  for  Letters  Testamentary  on  the  estate  of  the 
said  deceased  has  this  day  been  made  by  John  B.  Isler,  of 
Federalsburg,  Md. 

All  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  to  appear  in 
this  Court  on  Friday  the  14th  day  of  July  next,  at  11  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  to  show  cause  why  said  Will  should  not  be  proven 
and  admitted  to  Probate  and  Letters  Testamentary  on  the 
estate  of  said  deceased  should  not  issue  as  prayed.  Pro- 
vided, a  copy!  of  this  order  be  published  once  a  week  for 
three  weeks  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter  previous  to 
the  said  day. 

By  the  court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Justice. 

Test:  H.  J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills. 

John  H.  Rice,  Solicitor.  26.3 

TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
1  COLUMBIA,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans' 
Court  Business,  June  23,  18S2. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  George  R.  Crossfield,  late 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

Application  forLetters  of  Administration  on  the  estate  of 
the  said  deceased  has  this  day  been  made  by  J.  W. 
Bulkley,  M  D. 

All  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  to  appear  in  this 
court  on  Friday,  the  21st  day  of  July  next,  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m.,  to  show  cause  whv  Letters  of  Administration  on  the 
estate  of  the  said  deceased  should  not  issue  as  prayed.  Pro- 
vided, a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  once  a  week,  for 
three  weeks  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter  previous  to 
the  said  day. 

By  the  Court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Justice. 

Test;  H.  J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills. 

H.  B.  Moulton,  Solicitor.  26-3 


TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
J.  Columbia,  the  24th  day  of  June,  1S82. 

Daniel  Loughhan        )  _  , 

v.  \    No.  23,773.    Law  Docket. 

Matthew  De  Atley.  ) 
On  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  by  Messrs.  Birney  &  Biiney, 
his  attorney,  it  is  ordered  that  the  defendant,  Matthew  De 
Atley,  cause  his  appearance  to  be  entered  herein  on  or 
before  the  first  rule-day  occurring  forty  days  after  this  day  ; 
otherwise  the  cause  will  be  proceeded  with  as  in  case  of 
default.  _ 

By  the  Court.  MAC  ARTHUR,  Asso.  Justice 

t  A  true  copy.  Test:      26.3      R.  J.  Meigs,  Clerk. 
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N  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
L    Columbia,  the  27th  day  of  June,  18S2. 
Thomas  Chatty 


■1 


No.  8210.  Equity  Docket  22. 


Geokgik  M.  Gelston  and 
Hugh  Gelston. 
On  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  by  Mr.  Woodbury  Wheeler,  his 
solicitors,  it  is  ordered  that  the  defendants,  Georgie  M. 
Gelston  and  Hugh  Gelston,  cause  their  appearance  to  be 
entered  herein  on  or  before  the  first  rule-day  occurring 
forty  days  after  this  day  :  otherwise  the  cause  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  in  ease  of  default. 

By  the  Court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Justice. 

A  true  copy.       Test:       26  3         R.  J.  Mkios.  Clerk. 

IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court 
Business.  June  24,  1882. 
In  the  case  of  William  A.  Thompson,  Executor  of  Sarah 
E.  Major,  deceased,  the  Executor  aforesaid  has,  with  the 
approval  of  the  court,  appointed  Friday,  the  21st  day  of 
July  A.  D.  1882,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  making  payment  and 
distribution  under  the  court's  direction  and  control;  when 
and  where  all  creditors  and  persons  entitled  to  distributive 
shares  [or  legacies]  or  a  residue,  are  hereby  notified  to 
attend  in  person  or  by  agent  or  attorney  duly  authorized, 
with  their  claims  against  the  estate  properly  vouched  ; 
otherwise  the  Executor  will  take  the  benefit  of  the 
law  against  them  :  Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  pub- 
lished once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  the  Washington  Law 
Reporter  previous  to  the  said  day. 

Test ;      26-3      H.  J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills. 

IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court 
Business.   June  27,  1S82. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Will  of  Waterman  Palmer,  late  of 
the  District  of'Columbia,  deceased. 

Application  for  the  Probate  of  the  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment and  for  Letters  of  Administration  c  t.  a.,  on  the 
estate  of  the  said  deceased  has  Ihis  day  been  made  by 
Caroline  Williams. 

All  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  to  appear  in 
this  court  on  Friday,  the  21st  day  of  July  next,  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m..  to  show  cause  why  said  Will  should  not 
be  proved  and  admitted  to  Probate  and  Letters  of  Ad- 
ministration c.  t.  a  ,  on  the  estate  of  said  deceased  should 
not  issue  as  prayed:  Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be 
published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks,  in  the  Washington 
Law  Reporter,  previous  to  the  said  day. 

By  the  Court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Justice. 

Test:  H.  J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills. 

Thos.  F.  Miller,  Solicitor.  26-3 

IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
Columbia,  Holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court 
Business.   June  23,  1882. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Will  of  Mary  L.  Talbert,  late  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

Application  for  the  Probate  of  the  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment and  for  Letters  Testamentary  on  the  estate  of  the 
said  deceased  has  this  day  been  made  by  Charles  W. 
Hoffmann. 

All  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  to  appear  in 
this  court  on  Friday,  the  21st  day  of  July  next,  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,to  show  cause  why  said  Will  should  not  be 
proved  and  admitted  to  Probate  and  Letters  Testamentary 
on  the  estate  of  the  said  deceased,  should  not  issue  as 
prayed.  Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  once 
a  week,  for  three  weeks,  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter 
previous  to  the  said  day. 

By  the  court.  A.  B.  HAGNER.  Justice. 

Test :  H.J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills. 

Jnq.  C.  Wilson,  Solicitor.  26-3 

f  N  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
1_  Columbia. 

Mahy  J.  Flannigan  et  al.  ) 

v.  \    No.  8,002.   Eq.  Doc.  22. 

John  Snow  et  al.  ) 

John  A.  Clarko  and  John  F.  Ennis,  trustees  herein, 
having  reported  a  sale  of  part  of  lot  numbered  thirty-seven 
(37).  in  square  or  reservation  marked  and  lettered  "A," 
beginning  for  the  same  at  the  northeast  corner  of  said  lot 
and  running  thence  south  along  3rd  street  west  sixteen  feet; 
thence  west  one  hundred  feet  to  rear  line  of  said  lot,  thence 
north  'sixteen  feet,  and  thence  east  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  to  Charles  Walter,  for  *2,600  :! 

It  is,  this  26th  day  of  J  une,  1882  ;  ordered,  that  said  stile 
be  confirmed  unless  cause  to  the  contrary  be  shown  on  or 
before  the  26th  dav  of  July,  1882  :  Provided, a  copy  of  this 
order  be  published  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter  for 
three  successive  weeks  before  said  day. 

By  the  Court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Asso.  Justice. 

A  true  copy.        Test;       26-3       R.  J.  Meigs,  Clerk. 
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TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
J.  Columbia, 

Louisia  E.  Stcrgks       i  _ 

v.  f    No.4,07S.  Eq.Doc.,14. 

LAVINIA  H.  HOLLADAYETAL.  7      ......  „  „,u 

The  trustee  appointed  by  an  order  of  this  court  on  the  9th 
day  of  November  A.  D.  1675,  to  sell  the  hereinafter  descri- 
bed real  estate,  having  reported  to  this  court  that  he  has 
received  an  offer  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($ld,0U0), 
for  all  of  square  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  (862),  and 
lot  twenty-two  (22),  and  the  part  of  lot  thirty  (SO),  in  the 
rear  of  lot  22,  in  square  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
(S27)  in  Washington  City,  payable  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
(ftl  600)  in  cash  and  the  balance  in  three  annual  instalments 
with  interest  at  six  (6)  per  centum  per  annum  or  all  cash  at 
the  purchasers  option : 

It  is  therefor  this  23d  day  of  June  A.  D.  1882,  ordered, 
that  the  trustee  be  and  hereby  is  directed  to  accept  said 
offer  unless  objection  thereto  be  filed  in  this  cause  on  or 
before  the  23d  day  of  July,  1882;  Provided,  that  a  copy  of 
this  order  be  published  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter 
once  a  week  for  three  weeks  before  said  day. 
Bv  the  Court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Asso.  Justice,  &c. 

True  copy.  Test:       16-3        R.  J.  Meigb  ,  Clerk. 

TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
J.  Columbia. 

John  Bailey  j  „  . 

v.  [    No.  8,099.  Equity. 

Chas.  Edw.  Bailey  &  Others.  ) 

John  Bailey,  trustee  in  the  above  entitled  cause,  having 
reported  the  sale  by  him  to  one  Julia  Jones,  at  and  for  the 
sum  of  ninety-flye  (95)  cents  per  square  foot.  cash,  of  so 
much  of  lot  numbered  eighteen  (18),  in  square  numbered 
two  hundred  and  eleven  (211),  in  Washington  City.  D.  C  , 
as  fronts  twenty  (20)  feet  six  (6)  Inches  on  14th  street  north 
west  beginning  at  a  point  twenty-three  (23)  feet  six  (6) 
inches  north  of  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  said  lot,  and 
running  thence  north,  by  the  depth  of  the  said  lot  ; 

It  is  this  23d  day  of  June  1882,  ordered  :  That  the  said 
sale  be'and  it  hereby  is  ratified  and  confirmed,  unless  cause 
to  the  contrary  be  shown  on  or  before  the  23d  day  of  July 
next  •  Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  in  the 
Washington  Law  Reporter  once  a  week  for  three  successive 
weeks  before  the  said  day. 
Bv  the  Court.  A  B.  HAGNER,  Asso.  Justice. 

A  true  copy.         Test;       26-3      R.  J.  Meigs,  Clerk. 

THIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE. 
That  the  subscriber, of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'Court  business, 
Letters  of  Administration  on  the  personal  estate  of  Henry 
Washington,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers 
thereof,  to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  17th  day  of 
June  next:  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded 
from  all  benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  17th  dav  of  June.  1882. 
26  s  OLIVER  P.  JOHNSON,  Administrator. 

XN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
Columbia. 


THIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE. 
That  the  subscriber,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business. 
Letters  Testamentary  on  the  personal  estate  of  Emma 
B  Thomson,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers  there- 
of to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  7th  day  of  June 
next ;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from  all 
benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  7th  day  of  June,  1882 

CHARLES  P.  THOMSON,  Executor 

Bernard  T.  Hani.it.  Solicitor.  24-3_ 

TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
1    Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  lor  Orphans'  Court 
Business     June  9,  1882. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  Jacob  Hess,  late  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

Application  for  Letters  of  Administration  on  the  estate 
of  the  said  deceased  has  this  day  been  make  by  Samuel  S. 
Bond.  -J 

All  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  to  appear  in 
this  court  on  Friday  the  7th  day  of  July,  1882,  next,  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m.,  to  show  cause  why  Letters  of  Administration 
on  the  estate  of  the  said  deceased  should  not  issue  as 
prayed  Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  once 
a  week  for  three  weeks' in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter 
previous  to  the  said  day. 
By  the  Court :  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Justice 

Test:     24-3     H.  J.  RAMSDELL.  Register  of  Wills. 

mHIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE.  ~~~~~  ~ 

1]  That  the  subscriber  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business, 
Letters  Testamentary  on  the  personal  estate  of  James  A. 
Barr,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers 
thereof,  to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  9th  day  of  June 
next;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from  all 
benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  9th  day  of  June,  1S82. 

WILLIAM  H.YOUNG,  Executor. 
S.  C  Mills,  Solicitor.  24  3 

mHIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE.       \  ~~~  7~. . 

I  That  the  subscribers  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business. 
Letters  Testamentary  on  the  personal  es'ate  ot  Cornelia 
A  Dikeman,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers 
thereof  to  the  subscriber,  a  t  or  before  the  8th  day  of  June 
next;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from  all 
benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  our  hands  this  8th  day  ot  June,  18S2, 

SAM'L  V.  NILES,  )  Fxecutors 
24.3  Z.  T.  GALT.  5  t-xecnlors- 


No.  7,767.  Equity. 


Edward  Temple  et  al. 

v. 

Charles  Wortiiington  et  al.  , 

On  consideration  of  the  report  of  Charles  D.  Fowler, 
trustee,  in  this  cause,  of  the  sale  of  lhe  following  real  estate 
to  wit:  lot  7,  in  square  896  for  $1.337  25;  and  the  south  13 
feet  7  inches  of  lot  10,  in  square  207,  for  $760 : 

It  is,  by  the  court  this  7th  day  of  June,  1SS2;  ordered, 
that  said  sales  be  ratified  and  confirmed  unless  cause  to  the 
contrary  be  shown  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July  next; 
Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Law  Reporter  once  a  week  for  three  successive  weeks 
before  said  1st  day  of  July,  1882. 

By  the  Court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Justice. 

True  copy.         Test:         23-3         R.  J.  Meigs,  Clerk 

THIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE, 
That  the  subscriber,  of  Washington  City,  hath  obtained 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business. 
Letters  of  Administration  on  the  personal  estate  of  John  S. 
S.  Marett.  late  of  Arizona  Teiritory,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers 
thereof,  to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  3d  day  of 
June  next;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from 
all  benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  3d  day  of  June,  1882. 

ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 
2S-3  Room  99  Corcoran  Building. 


mHIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE  .  . 

I  That  the  subscriber,  of  the  District  ot  Columbia,  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business, 
Letters  of  Administration  on  the  personal  estate  of  William 
B  Lacy,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  time,  with  the  vouchers 
thereof  to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  26th  day  of  May 
next;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from  all 
benefit  of  the  said  estate.  ,  „ 

Given  under  my  hand  this  26th  day  of  May,  1882. 

WILLIAM  It.  LACY,  Administrator, 

TN  THE  SUPKEMK  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OK 
J_  Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans' Court 
Business.   June  9,  18S2. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Will  of  Louis  Leclerc,  late  ot  the 
District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

Application  for  the  Probate  of  the  last  Will  and  Tesla- 
ment  and  for  Letters  of  Administration  c.  t.  a.,  on  the 
ostate  of  the  said  deceased  has  this  day  been  made  by 
Lizzie  Leclerc.  „  ,  .  . 

Ail  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  to  appear  in  this 
Court  on  Friday,  the  11th  day  of  August  next  at  11  o'clock, 
a  m  to  show  cause  why  said  Will  should  not  be  proved  and 
admitted  to  Probate  and  Letters  of  Administration  c.  t.  a  , 
en  the  estate  of  said  deceased,  should  not  issue  as  prayed . 
Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  once  a  week  for 
three  weeks  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter  previous  to 

" By' the  Court.  A.  B .  HAGNER,  Justice 

Test:  H.J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills. 
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TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
X   Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court 
Business.    June  IB,  1882. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Estate  of  Sir  William  Palliser,  late 
of  England,  deceased. 

Application  for  Letters  of  Administration  on  the  estate  of 
the  said  deceased  has  this  day  been  made  by  James  L 
rsorris.  J 

All  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  to  appear  in 
this  court  on  Friday,  the  14th  day  of  July  next;  at  11 
o  clock  a.  m.,  to  show  cause  why  Lettersof  Administration 
on  the  estate  of  said  deceased,  should  not  issue  as  prayed 
provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  once  a  week  for 
three  weeks,  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter  previous  to 
the  said  day. 

By  the  Court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Justice. 

?™,Vtr  tvt       11  J- KAMSDtLL,  Register  of  Wills. 
John  E.  Norris,  Solicitor.  25  3 


Legal  Notices. 


TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
X    Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court 
Business.   June  16, 1882. 

In  the  case  of  Henry  Ruppert,  Executor  of  John  Ruppert 
deceased,  the  Executor  aforesaid  has,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  appointed  Friday,  the  21st  day  of  Julv  A  D 
188-,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  making  payment  and  dis- 
tribution under  the  court's  direction  and  control  •  when 
and  where  all  creditors  and  persons  entitled  to  distributive 
shares  (or  legacies)  or  a  residue,  are  hereby  notified  to 
attend  in  person  or  by  agent  or  attorney  duly  authorized 
with  their  claims  against  the  estate  properly  vouched  ' 
otherwise  the  Executor  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  law 
against  them  ;  Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published 
once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  the  Washington  Law 
Reporter  previous  to  the  said  day 

Test;  H.  J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills 

Francis  Miller,  Solicitor.  25-3 


TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
Columbia  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans' Court 
Business,  June  19,  1882. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Will  of  Rev.  Mathias  L.  Ali<-  late 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased 

Application  for  the  Probate  of  the  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment and  for  Letters  Testamentary  on  the  estate  of  ""'he 
said  deceased  has  this  day  been  made  by  Rudolph  Eichorn 
and  George  Bergling. 

All  persons  interested  are  hereby  notified  to  appear  in  this 
court  on  Friday,  the  14th  day  of  July.  1882,  next  at  li 
o  clock  am.,  to  show  cause  why  said  Will  should  not  be 
proved  and  admitted  to  Probate  and  Letters  Testamentarv 
on  the  estate  of  the  said  deceased  should  not  issue  a* 
prayed  Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  once 
a  week  for  three  weeks,  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter 
previous  to  the  said  day.  f  ' 

By  the  Court:  A.  B  HAGNER,  Justice. 

Test:  H.  J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills 

Hanna  &  Johnston,  Solicitors.  25.3 


TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
J_  COLUMBIA.  Holding  a  Special  Term  foi  Orphans' 
Court  Business.  June  6,  1882. 
In  the  case  of  J.  Holdsworlh  Gordon,  Administrator  of 
Mary  Cady,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased,  the  Ad- 
ministrator aforesaid  has,  with  the  approval  of  the  court 
appointed  Friday,  the  7th  day  of  July  A.  D.  1SS2,  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m.  for  making  payment  and  distribution  under  the 
court's  direction  and  control;  when  and  where  all  creditors 
and  persons  entitled  to  distributive  shares  or  a  residue  are 
hereby  notified  to  attend  in  person  or  by  agent  or  attorney 
duly  authorized,  with  their  claims  against  the  estate  pro- 
perly vouched  ;  otherwise  the  Administrator  will  take  the 
benefit  of  the  law  against  them:  Provided,  a  copy  of  this 
order  be  published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  the 
•  Washington  Law  Reporter"  previous  to  the  said  dav 

Test:    23  3  H.J  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wilis. 

IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
1    Columbia,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1882 
Sarah  E.  Brown  et  al.  ) 

ur  „ v"  £    No.  8,164.  Eq.Doc.,22. 

Martha  E.  Hall  kt  al.  ) 

On  motion  of  the  plaintiffs,  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Elliot,  their 
solicitor,  it  is  ordered  that  the  defendants,  Martha  E  Hall 
and  Thomas  C.  Brown,  cause  their  appearance  to  be  en- 
tered herein  on  or  before  the  first  rule-day  occurring  forty 
days  after  this  day  :  otherwise  the  cause  will  be  proceeded 
with  as  in  case  of  default. 

By  the  Court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Justice. 

True  copy.      23-3        Test.  R.  J.  Meigs,  Clerk 


TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRIC  OF 
X   Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Conn 
Business.   June  16,  1S82. 

In  the  case  of  Theodore  J.  Mayer,  Administrator  of 
ilorran  Hitz,  deceased,  the  Administrator  aforesaid  has 
with  the  approval  of  the  Court  appointed  Friday  the  21st 
day  ot  July,  A.D.  1SS2,  at  11  o'clocka.  m.,  for  makingpay- 
ment  and  distribution  under  the  Court's  direction  and 
control;  when  and  where  all  creditors  and  persons  entitled 
to  distributive  shares  or  a  residue,  are  hereby  notified  to 
attend  in  petson  or  by  agent  or  attorney  duly  authorised 
with  their  claims  against  the  estate  properly  vouched  : 
otherwise  the  Administrator  will  take  the  benefit  of 
jhe  law  against  them:  Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be 
published  once  a  week  for  three  weeks  in  the  Washington 
Law  Reporter,  previous  to  the  said  day 

Test :  H.  J.  RAMSDELL.  Register  of  Wills. 

Edwards  &  Barnard,  Solicitors.  25  3 


TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
J.   Columbia,  the  3d  day  of  June,  18S2. 
Edward  Gahrot't  ) 

„  v.  [    No.  23,739.   At  law. 

George  Reynolds.  ) 
On  motion  of  the  plaintiff,  by  Messrs.  Hagner  k  Maddox, 
his  attorneys,  it  is  ordered  that  the  defendant,  George 
Reynolds,  cause  his  appearance  to  be  entered  herein  on  or 
before  the  first  rule-day  occurring  forty  days  after  this 
day:  otherwise  the  cause  will  be  proceeded  with  as  in  case 
of  default. 

By  the  Court.  MAC  ARTHUR,  Justice. 

True  copy.       Test:        23-3        R.  J.  Meigs,  Clerk. 


TTHISISTO  GIVE  NOTICE. 

1    That  the  subscriber,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business 
Letters  of   Administration  on   the   personal   estate  of 
Charles  R.  Belt,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased 
All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
Hereby  w.trned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers  there- 
of, to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  18th  day  of  May 
next;   they  may  otherwise. by  law  be  excluded  from  all 
benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  18th  day  of  May,  1882 

2^  S.  SPRIGG  BELT. 

rHHlS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE. 

J_    That  the  subscriber,  of  Washington  City,  D  C.  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business 
Letters  ol  Administration  on  the  personal  estate  of  George' 
bidney  Lovatt,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia.tdeceased . 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers 
thereof,  to  the  subscriber,  on  or  before  the  7th  day  of 
June  next;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from 
all  benefit  of  the  said  estate. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  7th  day  of  June,  1882. 

»j  A.  B.  LOVETT, 

Hillyer  &  Ralston,  Solicitors.  2s-3 

THIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE.  ~~  " 

That  the  subscriber,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans' Court  business 
Letters  of  Administration  on  the  personal  estate  of  On  in 
Wilcox,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers 
thereof,  to  the  subscriber  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of 
June  next;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded 
trom  all  benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  mv  hand  this  6th  dav  of  June  1S8'> 

ADALINE  WILCOX.  Administrator 
B.  T.  Hanley,  Solicitor.  o3.3 


TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
1  Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans' Court 
Business.  June  2,  1882. 
In  the  case  of  John  B.  Larner,  Administrator  of  Alfred 
H  Lodgers,  deceased,  the  Administrator  aforesaid  h-i« 
with  the  approval  of  the  Court,  appointed  Friday  the 
30th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  18S2,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m  ,  f or  mak- 
ing payment  and  distribution  under  i\e  Court's  direction 
and  control :  when  and  where  all  creditors  and  persons  en- 
titled to  distributive  shares  (or  legacies)  or  a  residue 
are  hereby  notified  to  attend  in  person  or  by  agent 
or  attorney  duly  authorized,  with  their  claims  against 
the  estate  properly  vouched  ;  otherwise  the  Administrator 
will  take  the  benefit  of  the  law  against  them-  Pro- 
vided a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  once  a  week  for 
three  weeks  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter  previous  te 
the  said  day. 

Test:       23-3       H.J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills. 
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~f  N  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
I    Columbia,  the  21st  day  of  June,  1882. 

MAKY  E.  MULVALUKLL        1   ^  ^     ^  ^  „, 

solicitor.  It  is  ordered  that  the  defendant,  John  Mulvalhell 
cause  his  appearance  to  be  entered  herein  on  or  before  the 
first  rule-day  occurring  forty  days  after  this  day:  other- 
wise the  cause  will  be  proceeded  with  as  in  case  of  def  ault. 
Bv  the  Court  A.  B  HAGNER,  Asso.  Justice. 

Test:      25  3  R.  J.  Meigs. Clerk. 

rnHTS  TS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE, 
I  That  the  subscribers,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
obtained  f  rom  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis  trict  of  Colum- 
biahrfdinea  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business, 
l  titers  Testamentary  on  the  personal  estate  of  Thomas 
McDonnell,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

Ill  S'ns  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
herebv  warned  to  exhibit,  the  same,  with  the  vouchers 

F.  MARCELLUS  COX, 

Executors 

25.3  —  

murc  Tc  TO  GIVE  NOTICE, 

T  That  the  subscribers,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  have 
Obtained  from  the  Supreme  ( ,'ourt  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
fata  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business. 
Letter  Testamentary  on  the  personal  estate  of  Helen 
B  Oorkhill,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
herebv  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers  there- 

GILBERT  M.  WIGHT. 
HERMAN  D  WALBRIDGE, 
25.3  Executors 

fjirTlIirsUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
I  Columbia.  holding  an  Equity  Court,  the  21st  dav  of  June. 
1 882 

Chapin  BiiOWN,  Administrator,    1  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

AnAmC  Van  Patten  et  al.  ; 

Ordered  that,  the  sale  made  and  reported  June  20th  A.  D. 
1882  bv  Mills  Dean  and  Benjamin  F.  Leighton,  trustees, 
for  sale  of  real  estate  in  the  proceedings  in  this  cause 
mentioned  be  ratified  and  confirmed  unless  cause  to  the 
contrary  be  shown  on  or  before  the  21st  day  of  July  next ; 
Provided  a  copy  of  this  order  be  inserted  in  the  Washington 
Law  Reporter  once  in  each  of  the  three  successive  weeks 
before  said  last  named  day.  .  • 

The  report  states  that  the  west  20  feet  and  1  inches 
front  of  original  lot  seventeen  (17),  in  square  seven  h  undred 
and  twenty-nine  (729)  by  the  depth  thereof  sold  for  *2,75o, 

Tiv  the  court  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Asso.  Justice. 

True  copy      _Test:  25-3        R.  J ■  Meigs.  Clerk 

rnHTS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE, 

I  That  the  subscriber,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hatl, 
Obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum 
hi:  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  busmess. 
Letters  of  Administration  on  the  personal  estate  of  Mary 
M  Mclntire  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 
(■All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
herebv  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers  there- 
of to  the  subscriber,  on  or  before  the  17th  day  of  June 
next;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from  all 
benefit  of  the  said  estate." 

Given  under  my  hand  this  17th  day  of  June,  18S2. 

MARY  K.  ELLIS,  Administratrix. 

Enoch  Totten,  Solicitor.  2o-3 

THIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE 
That  the  subscriber,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Col 
umbia,holding  aSpecial  Term  forOrphans'Court  business. 
Letters  of  Administration  on  the  personal  estate  of  John 
W  Rightstine,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia ,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers 
tnereof  to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  14th  day  of 
June  next;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded 
from  all  benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  mv  hand  this  14th  day  of  June,  1882. 

MARY  R.  RIGHTSTINE,  Administratrix. 
E.  H.  Thomas,  Solicitor.  20-3 


TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
X  Columbia, 

L.  Stakling  Thomas  1  - 

v.  V  No.  7973.  Eq.  Doc.  21. 

Mary  A.  Thomas  et  al.  J 
Joseph  J.  Darlington,  trustee  herein,  having  reported  a 
sale  of  part  of  lot  marked  "A,"  in  the  recorded  sub  division 
of  original  lot  numbered  ten  (10),  in  square  403,  m  the  city 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  contained  within  the  metes  and 
bonds  following:  beginning  at  the  northeastern  corner  of 
said  lot  "A."  and  running  thence  south  on  the  line  of  eighth 
street,  14  feet  9  inches;  thence  west  91  feet  10  inches; 
thence  north  14  feet  9  inches,  and  thence  east  to  the  begin- 
ning, with  the  improvements  and  appurtenances,  to 
Samuel  Norment,  for  $3,145  :  ... 

It  is  this  7th  day  of  June,  16S2;  ordered,  that  said  sale 
be  confirmed  unless  good  cause  to  the  contrary  be  shown 
on  or  before  the  7th  day  of  July,  1882  ;  Provided,  a  copy  of 
this  order  be  published  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter 
once  a  week  for  three  successive  weeks  before  said  day. 
By  the  Court.  A.  B.  HAGNER,  Asso.  Justice. 

A  true  copy.         Test:       24-3       R.  J.  Mkigs,  Clerk. 

T~llIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE.  '  . 

That  the  subscriber  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supieme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  business. 
Letters  Testamentary  on  the  Personal  Estate  of  George 
D  Ramsay,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers 
thereof,  to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  6th  day  of 
June  next ;  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from 
all  benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  6th  day  of  June,  1S82. 
24-3  ELIZA  GALES  RAMSAY,  Executrix. 

THIS  IS  TO  GIVE  NOTICE.  .  4 

That  the  subscriber  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  hath 
obtained  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans'  Court  businesss. 
Letters  of  Administration  on  the  personal  estate  of  Eliza- 
beth M.  Deacon,  late  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased. 

All  persons  having  claims  against  the  said  deceased  are 
hereby  warned  to  exhibit  the  same,  with  the  vouchers  there- 
of to  the  subscriber,  at  or  before  the  31st  day  :of  May 
next:  they  may  otherwise  by  law  be  excluded  from  all 
benefit  of  the  said  estate. 
Given  under  my  hand  this  31st  day  of  May,  1882 

MRS.  AMANDA  M.  BURN, 
L.  A  Bailey,  Solicitor.  24-3 


FN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
1  Columbia,  holding  a  Special  Term  for  Orphans' Court 
Business.    June  8,  1882.  .  .  . 

In  the  case  of  Clara  Edmonston,  Administratrix  01 
Charles  Edmonston,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deceased, 
the  Administratrix  aforesaid  has,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Court,  appointed  Friday,  the  14th  day  of  July. 
A  D  1882  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  for  making  payment  and 
distribution  under  the  Court's  direction  and  control; 
when  and  where  all  creditors  and  persons  entitled  to 
dist  ributive  shares  or  a  residue,  are  hereby  notified  to  attenrt 
in  person,  or  by  agent  or  attorney  duly  authorised,  wUh 
their  claims  against  the  estate  properly  vouched  ;  othei  wise 
the  Administratrix  will  take  the  benefit  of  the  law  against 
them  -  Provided,  a  copy  of  this  order  be  published  once  a 
week' for  three  weeks  in  the  Washington  Law  Reporter 
previous  to  the  said  day. 

Test:                 H  J.  RAMSDELL,  Register  of  Wills. 
Ivouy  G.  Kimball,  Solicitor.  24-3 

TN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
1   Columbia,  the  9th  day  of  June.  1882. 
Thomas  W.  Swann,  Executor  et  als." 
v. 

Maiua  L.  Swann,  Fannie  A.  Roe 
erts,    Edward   Swann  and  Mary 
Slingluff,  Fielder  C.  SlinglufF,  Reu-  | 
ben  Johnston,  Philip  Johnston  and  I 
Charles  Johnston,  heirs-at-law  of  | 
Reuben  Johnston,  deceased.  J 

On  motion  of  the  plaintiffs,  by  Messrs.  H.  O.  &  R.CIaugh. 
ton,  their  solicitors,  it  is  ordered  that  the  defendants 
Fannie  A.  Roberts,  Ed  ward  Swann,  Mary  Slingluff,  I  lelder 
C  Slingluff,  Reuben  Johnston,  Philip  Johnston  andOharles 
Johi.ston,  cause  their  appearance  to  be  entered  herein  on 
or  before  the  first  rule-day  occurring  forty  days  alter  tnis 
day  :  otherwise  the  cause  will  be  proceeded  with  as  in  case 

°f  dBy  the  Court.  A .  B.  HAGNER  Asso  Justice. 

A  true  copy.     24-3     Test;      R.  J.  Meigs,  Clerk. 
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ORIGINAL  LECTURES. 


A  CLINICAL  LECTURE  ON  EMPYEMA  AND 
ITS  ANTISEPTIC  TREATMENT.1 

Delivered  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  June  24th, 

By  WILLIAM  OSLER,  M.D:,  M.R.C.P.  Lond., 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE,  MCGILL  UNIVERSITY. 

Gentlemen  :  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  to-day  on  the 
subject  of  empyema  and  its  treatment  by  the  antiseptic 
method.  You  saw  yesterday  a  case  which  was  oper- 
ated upon  in  this  way,  and  I  will  first  read  to  you  the 
clinical  report. 

Mary  S.,  aged  twenty-seven,  was  admitted  June 
6th.  Is  unmarried,  a  servant.  Nothing  special  in  the 
family  history.  She  has  been  a  healthy  girl.  Four 
weeks  ago  she  had  chills  and  pain  in  the  left  side  ;  no 
cough  or  expectoration.  She  was  attended  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Callum,  who  diagnosed  pleurisy,  and  on  Thursday, 
June  1st,  drew  off  with  the  aspirator  three  pints  of 
turbid,  greenish-yellow  fluid ;  the  patient  was  relieved 
by  this  tapping,  but  on  the  6th  the  temperature 
had  risen  ;  she  was  not  so  well,  and  she  was  recom- 
mended to  come  to  the  hospital.  On  admission  she 
was  noted  to  be  pale,  fairly  well  nourished,  cheeks 
flushed,  temperature  1030.  On  examination  of  the 
chest,  the  left  side  did  not  expand  as  much  as  the 
right.  The  intercostal  spaces  were  not  so  distinct, 
the  tactile  fremitus  was  absent.  Apex  beat  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum.  On  percussion  there  was  dulness  over 
the  whole  lung,  except  in  the  infra-clavicular  region. 
The  two  sides  were  of  equal  size.  She  complained 
of  a  good  deal  of  pain,  and  the  skin  was  hyperaesthetic. 
On  auscultation,  the  breathing  was  exceedingly  weak 
and  distant.  The  evening  temperature  on  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th,  reached  nearly  1020.  On  the  12th,  she  was 
again  aspirated  and  fifty-one  ounces  of  pus  removed  ; 
she  got  considerable  relief  from  this.  The  respirations 
were  reduced  from  about  forty  to  twenty-four  in  the 
minute,  and  the  temperature  remained  at  about  99°  in 
the  morning,  reaching  ioo°  in  the  evening.  On  the 
20th,  the  temperature  went  up  to  103.5°;  on  the  21st 
and  22d,  it  remained  at  about  102°.  She  did  not  seem 
so  well,  and  we  then  determined  to  make  a  free  open- 
ing in  the  chest  and  treat  the  case  antiseptically.  The 
operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Fenwick  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  He  made  an  incision  in  the  eighth  inter- 
costal space  on  the  left  side,  on  the  outer  margin  of  the 
infra-scapular  region,  just  at  the  junction  of  this  with 
the  infra-axillary  region.  He  then  opened  the  pleural 
cavity  and  put  in  a  silver  canula,  which  was  devised 
several  years  ago  by  Dr.  Roddick,  after  repeated  trials, 
for  special  use  in  cases  of  empyema.  The  canula, 
which  is  slightly  curved,  has  the  following  dimensions: 
orifice  is  oval,  three-quarters  by  one-half  an  inch;  a 
wide  flange  surrounds  it,  two  and  a  half  by  one  and  a 
half  inches,  and  provided  with  eyelets  for  tapes.  The 
tube  is  bevelled  at  its  inner  end,  and  measures  about 
two  inches  in  length,  and  has  twelve  small  perforations. 
A  shorter  tube  was  found  to  slip  out.  In  cases  in  which 
it  has  been  used,  this  one  has  given  great  satisfaction, 
as  it  allows  of  very  free  drainage  from  the  pleural  cavity, 
and  being  solid  prevents  the  pressure  of  granulations 
and  secures  a  space  of  constant  size  through  which  the 

1  Reported  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Abbott,  of  the  Hansard  Staff. 


pus  can  exude.  As  you  saw,  the  most  careful  antiseptic 
precautions  were  taken.  About  thirty-two  ounces  of 
pure  pus  were  removed.  It  was  dressed  antiseptically. 
The  cavity  was  not  injected  and  the  layers  of  antiseptic 
gauze,  soaked  in  1  to  40  carbolic  acid,  were  placed  di- 
rectly over  the  tube,  tow  was  placed  outside  this,  and  the 
side  then  bandaged.  The  rule  is  to  repeat  the  dressing 
as  soon  as  the  discharges  get  to  the  edge.  Dr.  Duncan, 
last  night,  dressed  the  case  again,  as  the  discharges 
had  saturated  the  tow  and  gauze  ;  and  it  was  dressed 
again  this  morning.  You  have  just  seen  that  this  pa- 
tient is  in  a  comfortable  condition  to-day.  The  tem- 
perature is  98°,  respiration  twenty-four,  pulse  one  hun- 
dred and  eight.  She  expresses  herself  as  feeling  very 
easy,  and  we  hope  she  will  do  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
cases  I  am  about  to  describe  to  you.  This  is  the  fourth 
case  in  which  I  have  had  the  patients  treated  on  the 
strict  antiseptic  plan,  and  as  they  have  done  unusually 
well,  I  am  at  present  very  strongly  impressed  with  the 
good  results  we  have  obtained. 

Case  I. — The  first  case  I  had  treated  in  this  way  was 
a  delicate  looking  lad,  aged  16,  who  was  admitted  June 
13,  1880,  with  empyema  of  left  side;  all  the  physical 
signs  well  marked.  He  had  been  ill  four  or  five  weeks, 
and  the  chest  had  been  aspirated  once  by  Dr.  Ross  ; 
the  fever  was  irregular  ;  pulse  weak  ;  respirations  much 
accelerated ;  profuse  sweating.  The  tube  was  inserted 
on  the  day  of  admission  and  about  four  pints  of  pus 
removed.  This  lad  was  in  a  very  critical  condition, 
very  weak  and  debilitated,  and  we  had  grave  fears  as 
to  the  result ;  however,  he  did  remarkably  well.  The 
chest  was  dressed  whenever  the  discharges  reached  the 
edge  of  the  dressing.  For  some  weeks  he  remained 
feeble,  the  temperature  going  up  occasionally  as  high 
as  103°.  After  about  a  month  he  began  to  improve,  the 
discharge  got  less,  and  the  side  of  the  chest  began  to 
fall  in.  After  a  treatment  of  about  two  months  he  was 
materially  better,  discharge  very  slight,  and  on  the  27th 
of  September  he  was  discharged  perfectly  cured  and  in 
very  good  condition,  having  increased  considerably  in 
weight.  We  had  removed  the  tube  some  weeks  before 
he  left  the  hospital.  I  saw  him  a  couple  of  months 
afterwards  and  exhibited  him  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  ;  he  had  then  gained  forty  or  fifty  pounds  in 
flesh,  and  had  returned  to  work.  There  was  a  slight 
contraction  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  but  he  had 
made  a  satisfactory  recovery. 

Case  II.  was  under  our  care  during  last  summer 
session.  This  was  a  French  lad,  aged  20,  who  was  also 
sent  in  by  Dr.  Ross.  He  had  empyema  of  the  left 
side.  It  had  lasted  for  several  weeks,  and  he  had  been 
tapped  once  and  a  quantity  of  pus  drawn  off.  When 
he  came  to  the  hospital,  he  had  irregular  fever  and 
sweating  and  considerable  constitutional  disturbance. 
I  thought  also  at  the  time  that  he  had  some  affection 
of  the  apex  of  the  right  lung,  as  there  were  rales  in 
that  region.  There  was  universal  dulness  over  the 
left  side,  with  the  exception  of  the  infra-clavicular 
region,  and  the  usual  physical  signs  of  effusion.  Dr. 
Fenwick  operated  in  the  way  I  have  described  to  you  ; 
the  case  was  dressed  antiseptically,  and  the  lad  made 
a  remarkably  good  recovery.  He  entered  the  hospital 
on  the  28th  of  May,  and  on  July  23d  he  left  completely 
well,  having  gained  in  flesh  and  with  the  wound  quite 
healed.  I  exhibited  this  lad  also,  with  the  other  one, 
before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  and  in  both  of 
them  the  result  was  everything  that  could  be  wished. 
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Case  III.  was  also  under  observation  last  summer — 
a  man  named  Clarke,  aged  about  forty-three.  He  was 
in  the  hospital  for  a  couple  of  weeks  with  pleural  effu- 
sion on  the  right  side.  There  was  irregular  fever,  and 
we  suspected  that  the  fluid  was  probably  purulent.  On 
using  the  hypodermic  needle,  we  found  that  there  was 
pus,  and  he  was  treated  in  the  way  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. The  pus  was  drawn  off,  and  antiseptic  dress- 
ings were  applied  every  day  or  every  second  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  discharge.  This  man 
was  admitted  April  19  and  discharged  July  4,  perfectly 
well,  having  been  seventy-five  days  in  hospital.  The 
tube  had  been  removed  several  weeks  before  he  left 
the  hospital,  and  at  the  time  of  his  discharge  the  breath 
sounds  were  audible  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  He 
had  improved  in  general  health,  and  he  went  back  to 
his  work.  I  saw  him  several  months  afterwards,  and 
he  had  kept  well. 

These  three  cases  of  empyema  stand  out  very  dis- 
tinctly in  my  memory,  inasmuch  as  they  are  among 
the  few  instances  in  which  I  have  seen  good  recoveries 
in  this  disease.  It  is  always  regarded  as  an  exceedingly 
serious  thing  for  a  person  to  have  pus  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  liability  to  constitutional  disturbance,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  suppurating  pleural  membranes 
to  granulate  and  heal,  are  well  known,  and  render  this 
disease  extremely  difficult  to  treat  satisfactorily.  Under 
the  antiseptic  plan  I  believe  many  of  these  difficulties 
are  obviated.  In  these  cases  the  temperature  after 
operation,  particularly  in  the  man  Clarke  and  in  the 
second  case,  remained  normal,  and  it  would  seem  that 
if  there  is  no  blocking  of  the  tube,  and  you  get  free 
discharge,  this  disease,  like  an  ordinary  abscess  when 
treated  antiseptically,  will  get  perfectly  well  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  and  with  very  little  constitutional 
disturbance.  Of  course,  when  you  are  in  practice,  it 
will  be  difficult  for  you  to  get  the  complete  antiseptic 
apparatus;  perhaps  as  young  practitioners  it  is  not  de- 
sirable that  you  should,  unless  you  devote  yourselves 
specially  to  surgery.  This  method  must,  from  these 
circumstances,  be  confined  chiefly  to  hospital  practice, 
but  where  you  have  a  case  of  empyema  you  can  always 
follow  out  these  general  rules :  Get  rid  of  the  pus  as 
soon  as  you  can,  as  completely  as  you  can,  and  give  as 
thorough  drainage  as  you  can  to  the  abscess  cavity  in 
the  chest,  and  if  you  follow  out  these  you  will  probably 
have  excellent  success  in  the  majority  of  cases  of 
empyema.  A  thorough  withdrawal  of  the  pus  is,  I  be- 
lieve, essential,  as  well  as  thorough  drainage.  It  does 
not  appear  to  make  much  difference  whether  you  wash 
out  the  chest  or  not  with  carbolic  acid  or  iodine,  pro- 
vided you  have  an  effectual  outlet.  If  the  orifice  is 
large,  and  in  a  situation  where  the  drainage  will  be  com- 
plete, then  I  do  not  think  washings  are  so  necessary. 
But  if  you  have  a  narrow  orifice,  you  may  have  to 
make  a  counter-opening,  and  put  in  a  drainage-tube, 
and  wash  out  thoroughly.  This  is  the  method  usually 
followed:  A  drainage-tube  is  put  in  and  the  chest  is 
washed  out  with  dilute  carbolic  acid,  or  with  dilute 
iodine.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  cases  treated  that 
way,  and  I  must  say  that,  excepting  in  the  cases  of 
children,  satisfactory  recovery  has  been  exceedingly 
rare.  It  is  notorious  that  the  results  in  many  instances 
of  empyema  are  most  unfavorable ;  several  recent 
records  of  such  cases  have  surprised  me  by  their  high 
rate  of  mortality.  One  of  the  best  series  of  cases  I 
know  of  is  that  reported  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Blake,  of  the 
Boston  City  Hospital,1  who,  by  means  of  thorough 
drainage  and  a  free  opening  in  the  dependent  portion 
of  the  affected  side,  was  able  to  cure  thirteen  cases  out 
of  nineteen,  and  two  others  were  very  greatly  im- 
proved.   These  results  were  obtained  without  special 


1  Hospital  Reports,  2d  Series,  1877. 


antiseptic  precautions,  and  I  refer  to  them  with  pleasure, 
for  I  do  not  wish  you  to  think  that  it  is  only  under  this 
plan  that  cases  do  well. 

As  you  are  aware,  in  this  woman  we  aspirated  the 
chest  first;  and  the  rule  is  in  a  case  of  empyema  to 
draw  off  the  fluid  with  the  aspirator  at  least  once.  A 
few  cases  do  well  with  a  single  aspiration,  and  in  children 
this  is  almost  the  rule.  But  in  adults,  unfortunately, 
the  case  usually  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  unless  a  very 
free  opening  is  made.  In  these  four  cases  the  inter- 
costal spaces  have  been  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the 
tube.  In  some  instances  the  space  is  not  large  enough, 
and  you  may  have  to  resect  a  portion  of  a  rib,  in  order 
to  get  plenty  of  room. 

And  now  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  disease.  In 
some  cases  the  fluid  appears  to  be  purulent  almost  from 
the  outset.  In  the  case  of  this  woman,  the  fluid,  when 
first  drawn  off,  was  turbid,  of  a  cream-yellow  color, 
and  probably  became  purulent  shortly  after  its  forma- 
tion. Of  course,  the  ordinary  sero-fibrinous  fluid  of  a 
pleurisy  contains  numerous  leucocytes,  and  the  con- 
version of  such  a  simple  effusion  into  a  purulent  one  is 
a  matter  of  multiplication  of  these.  Purulent  fluid  is 
simply  the  serum  densely  infiltrated  with  the  leucocytes. 
In  debilitated  persons  the  fluid  is  much  more  apt  to 
become  purulent  than  in  the  strong  and  healthy.  There 
is  but  one  invariable  and  sure  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  fluid  is  pus  or  not,  and  one  that  is  easily 
applied.  Take  your  hypodermic  needle,  and  thrust  it 
into  the  chest,  and  draw  off  some  of  it.  A  simple 
enough  method,  but  one  which  is  not  often  enough  re- 
sorted to.  There  are  numerous  practitioners  throughout 
the  country  who  never  think  of  using  the  hypodermic 
needle  except  for  purposes  of  medication,  whereas  it  is 
of  almost  as  much  importance  in  diagnosis.  In  cases 
of  pleural  effusion,  or  of  doubtful  dulness,  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  chest,  you  need  never  hesitate  to 
thrust  the  hypodermic  needle  into  the  regions  affected. 
It  is  so  simple  an  operation  that  it  does  no  harm,  while 
the  indications  you  get  from  it  are  of  the  greatest  value. 

Professor  Bacelli,  of  Rome,  described  a  few  years 
ago  a  new  sign  by  which  to  distinguish  between  simple 
and  purulent  effusions.  I  tried  it  in  the  case  of  the 
woman,  but  it  was  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  affected  side  of  the  chest  is  auscultated,  and 
the  patient  turns  the  head  to  the  opposite  side  and  whis- 
pers. If  the  fluid  is  serous,  the  voice  sounds  are  con- 
veyed to  the  ear  ;  if  it  is  a  purulent  fluid,  the  whispered 
sounds  are  not  so  conveyed.  In  some  instances  this 
method  proves  useful,  and  in  some  it  does  not.  In  one 
case,  particularly,  it  proved  to  be  correct. 

Another  point  worth  noting  is  that,  in  cases  of  simple 
effusion,  the  patients  usually  lie  on  the  affected  side ; 
whereas,  in  cases  of  purulent  effusion — why  it  is  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  has  been  specially  noted  by  Dr.  Chur- 
ton,  of  Leeds,  and  I  have  observed  it  myself — they 
usually  lie  on  the  opposite  side. 

What  becomes  of  the  effusion  if  it  is  not  removed  ? 
It  may  be  absorbed.  Adhesions  form  between  the 
pleura  in  certain  parts,  and  you  may  have  multilocular 
empyema,  which  may  be  cured  naturally,  though  it 
will  be  a  struggle  and  tax  the  vitality  of  the  patient. 
It  may  perforate  into  the  lung  to  be  discharged  through 
the  bronchial  tubes,  which  I  think  is  a  very  favorable 
way.  The  cases  we  have  had  in  this  hospital  of  per- 
foration into  the  lung  and  discharge  have  done  exceed- 
ingly well.  Dr.  Ross  has  had  two  such  cases  which 
recovered  perfectly.  Dr.  Wilkins  has  a  case  at  present, 
I  believe,  in  the  wards,  in  which  the  pus  perforated  the 
lung  and  was  discharged  by  coughing.  It  may  also 
perforate  the  diaphragm,  but  that  is  rare.  It  may  per- 
forate externally  (empyema  necessitatis)  and  discharge 
for  months  or  leave  a  permanent  pleural  fistula.  A 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  cases  of  left-sided  em- 
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pyema,  when  they  begin  to  pass  towards  the  surface, 
is  that  they  sometimes  pulsate,  and  the  pulsation 
is  exceedingly  likely  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
an  aneurism.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  patients  have 
irregular  fever,  and  the  prolonged  discharge  is  likely 
to  induce  either  amyloid  disease  of  the  organs,  or  else 
the  so|  d  lung  on  the  other  side  becomes  affected  and 
they  g.c  tuberculous. 

The  effects  of  a  large  pleural  effusion,  whether  puru- 
lent or  not,  upon  the  lung  are  very  well  seen  in  this 
specimen,  which  was  taken  from  a  case  of  empyema, 
in  which  the  patient  died  of  acute  pneumonia  of  the 
opposite  lung.  You  see  here  that  the  lung  is  flattened 
to  a  cake-like  mass,  pressed  back  against  the  side  of 
the  vertebral  column. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the  antiseptic  method  in 
empyema  appear  to  be  : 

(1.)  Ample  provision  is  made  for  free  and  continu- 
ous drainage. 

(2.)  The  avoidance  of  putrefaction  ;  in  none  of  the 
cases  were  the  discharges  in  the  slightest  degree  offen- 
sive. 

(3.)  The  ease  with  which  the  operation  is  performed 
and  the  small  amount  of  trouble  entailed  in  the  subse- 
quent dressings. 

(4.)  The  healing  is  more  rapid,  and  serious  conse- 
quences, as  amyloid  disease  and  phthisis,  are  less 
likely  to  follow. 

Note. — July  11.  The  patient  operated  upon  on  the 
4th.  Has  done  remarkably  well.  Temperature  normal, 
except  on  one  evening  ;  dressings  changed  now  every 
third  day  ;  discharge  very  slight. 
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PRESIDENT  GARFIELD'S  CASE  AGAIN. 
By  FRANK  BAKER,  M.D., 

ASSISTANT  DEMONSTRATOR  OF  ANATOMY  AND  LECTURER  ON  VISCERAL 
ANATOMY  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  article  by  Dr. 
White  in  The  Medical  News  of  June  24th,  review- 
ing President  Garfield's  case.  He  rightly  states 
that  there  is  still  much  misconception  regarding 
several  important  points,  but  has,  I  think,  shown 
that  he  is  himself  not  entirely  free  from  the  error  he 
deplores. 

To  take  up  his  points  in  order : 

First. — "  Did  the  relative  positions  of  the  patient 
and  assassin,  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  afford  any 
indication  of  the  course  of  the  ball  as  revealed  at  the 
autopsy?"  Nothing  could  more  strikingly  illus- 
trate the  difficulty  which  physicians  at  a  distance 
have  in  understanding  this  fatal,  case  than  the 
statements  made  by  Dr.  White  in  perfectly  good 
faith,  and  as  if  the  facts  were  beyond  question. 
He  says:  "At  the  time  the  shooting  took  place, 
the  President  and  Guiteau  stood  about  six  feet 
apart,  the  latter  a  little  to  the  right  of  his  victim, 
who  was  just  in  the  act  of  turning  to  the  left.  .  .  . 
All  accounts  agree  .that  the  second  shot  inflicted 
merely  a  slight  flesh  wound  of  the  arm." 

Now,  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  at  no  time 
before  he  fell  did  the  President  turn  to  the  left. 
The  only  motion  of  turning  was  to  the  right.  Sec- 
retary Blaine,  Signor  Camacho,  Mr.  Parke,  and 
Mr.  Adams,  in  their  testimony  given  on  the  trial  of 


Guiteau,1  all  agree  upon  this  point,  and  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Du  Barry  is  especially  conclusive.  He  was 
standing  at  the  point  marked  F  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram,  which  is  a  ground-plan  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Potomac  Railway  depot,  reduced  from 
the  copy  used  in  the  trial.  Startled  by  the  first 
shot,  he  turned  towards  the  sound  and  saw  the 
President  standing,  "with  his  head  turned  away."2 
If  the  President  had  turned  to  the  left,  he  would 
have  presented  his  full  face  to  Mr.  Du  Barry. 


Fig.  1. 


B  Street. 


A.  Guiteau's  position  at  first  shot.  B.  Guiteau's  position  at 
second  shot.  C.  President's  position  at  first  shot.  D.  President's 
position  at  second  shot.  E.  Spot  where  President  fell.  F.  Wit- 
ness Du  Barry's  position.  G.  Witness  Crawford's  position. 
H.  Spot  where  first  ball  was  found. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  second  shot  was  the  fatal 
one.  The  positions  of  the  parties,  as  deduced  from 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  evidence,  are  those  shown 
in  the  diagram.  There  is  no  substantial  conflict  01 
evidence  as  to  these  positions.  The  position  at  the 
second  shot  is  specially  well  fixed  by  the  fact  that 
the  witness  Crawford,  at  the  point  marked  G  in  the 
plan,  could  not  see  the  President,  though  he  did  see 
Guiteau  in  the  act  of  firing.3 

The  fact  has  been  strangely  overlooked  that  the 
missing  bullet  has  been  actually  found  in  a  ball  of 
putty  contained  in  the  kit  of  a  glazier,  a  Roumanian 
named  Plokschis.  The  matter  was  carefully  inves- 
tigated at  the  time,  and  the  bullet  is  in  the  possession 
of  Colonel  Corkhill,  the  District  Attorney.  It  was  not 
brought  out  upon  the  trial  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
not  required  by  anything  presented  by  the  defence. 
The  glazier's  kit  was  standing  at  the  point  marked 
H  in  the  plan  on  the  end  of  a  heater  under  a  win- 
dow of  the  main  passenger  hall  near  the  baggage- 

'  Official  Report,  pp.  121-158.  2  Ibid.,  p.  182. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  174. 
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room,  and  nearly  seventy  feet  away  from  the  place 
where  Guiteau  fired.  A  glance  at  the  diagram,  and 
an  analysis  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  corresponding 
positions  of  assassin  and  victim  at  the  first  and  at 
the  second  shots,  will  convince  the  most  sceptical 
that  the  bullet  found  in  the  putty  must  have  been  the 
first  one  fired. 

If  the  second  bullet  was  the  one  found,  it  could 
not  have  cut  the  President's  coat-sleeve,  and  Gui- 
teau's  aim  must  have  been  very  inaccurate.  The 
testimony  is  unanimous  as  to  the  directness  of  the 
second  shot.  The  President  himself,  as  I  am  in- 
formed by  Col.  A.  F.  Rockwell,  said  that  he  was 
certain  that  it  was  the  second  shot  which  took  effect. 

The  evidence  also  shows  that  while  the  pistol  was 
held  horizontally  at  the  first  shot,  the  muzzle  was 
considerably  depressed  at  the  second.  This  was 
specially  noticed  by  the  witness  Crawford,  standing 
at  the  point  G.  A  marked  depression  would  have 
carried  the  bullet  to  the  floor  before  it  reached  the 
kit. 

The  general  tradition  of  the  shooting,  as  it  exists 
among  the  employes  of  the  railway  company,  agrees 
entirely  with  the  positions  I  have  deduced  from  the 
evidence.  The  star  in  the  diagram  is  the  spot 
where  the  President  finally  fell.  It  is  marked  on 
the  depot  floor  by  a  brass  star.  His  feet  were 
toward  the  B-Street  entrance. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  established 
that,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  fatal  shot,  the  Presi- 
dent had  turned  partly  to  the  right,  and  that  the 
shot  was  fired  from  a  position  diagonally  to  his 
right  rear,  the  pistol  being  held  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  impel  the  ball  downward,  forward,  and  toward 
the  spine. 

It  seems  strange  that  any  misapprehension  of  facts 
so  well  known  should  occur,  as  there  was  ample 
opportunity  to  ascertain  the  true  position  of  the 
parties.    The  witnesses  were  easily  accessible,  most 
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of  them  residents  of  Washington  and  employes  of 
the  railway  company.  It  is  probable  that  the  mis- 
apprehension arises  from  the  published  report  of 
Dr.  Bliss,1  in  which  he  assumes  that  a  marked  de- 
flection must  have  taken  place  to  carry  the  ball 
toward  the  spine,  and  an  illustration  appended2 
1  Medical  Record,  Oct.  8,  1881.  2  ibid.,  p.  396. 


apparently  shows  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  ball 
as  nearer  the  spine  than  the  point  where  it  struck 
the  eleventh  rib.  This  theory  appears  to  be  the 
one  adopted  by  Dr.  White.  The  contrast  between 
such  a  course  and  the  one  shown  by  the  evidence, 
becomes  striking  when  placed  upon  a  diagram. 
Fig.  2  shows  this  as  well  as  a  course  not  horizontal 
can  be  shown  in  plan. 

Fig.  3  is  the  same,  viewed  in  a  vertical  plane. 
The  outlines  of  this  latter  figure  are  taken  from 
Fig.  5  of  the  autopsy  report.  The  location  of  the 
points  where  the  ribs  were  fractured  and  the  verte- 
bra penetrated,  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  as 
correct. 


Fig.  3. 


I  am  aware  that  a  number  of  remarkable  deflec- 
tions of  the  ball  have  been  described  as  occurring 
within  the  body.  With  the  exception  of  those 
which  took  place  within  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
these  deflections  are  not  confirmed  by  the  official 
report  of  the  autopsy.  In  judging  of  .the  deflections 
from  the  ribs,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those 
who  prepare  skeletons  for  anatomical  models  are  in 
the  habit  of  pushing  the  ribs  upwards  and  forwards 
into  a  position  which  they  occupy  in  life  only 
during  forced  inspiration,  if  at  all. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain  the  precise 
angles  of  deflection  from  the  ribs,  as  the  problem  is 
greatly  complicated  by  their  elasticity,  and  by  the 
impossibility  of  ascertaining  their  precise  relative 
position  at  the  fatal  moment.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  ball  was  little,  if  at  all,  deflected 
at  the  eleventh  rib,  and  that  what  deflection  took 
place  was  at  the  twelfth  rib  after  its  initial  velocity 
had  been  somewhat  reduced  by  its  first  impact. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  case  to  invalidate  the 
general  rule  laid  down  by  Hamilton,1  that  conical 
balls  usually  go  straight  to  their  destination,  and 
Dr.  White  is  not  correct  when  he  states  that  an 
erroneous  conclusion  would  have  been  drawn  had 
the  physicians  relied  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Guiteau  and  the  President  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis. 

Second. — As  to  probing  for  the  ball.  Dr.  White 
correctly  states  that  it  would  have  been  unjustifiable 
to  probe  the  entire  track  of  the  ball.  But  that  is 
not  exactly  the  question.  Could  not  the  ball  have 
been  traced  far  enough  to  afford  means  for  a  correct 
diagnosis  ?  It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  a  digital  ex- 
amination, with  suitable  enlargement  of  the  wound, 

1  Military  Surgery,  p.  174. 
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made  immediately  after  the  injury  and  before  the 
stage  of  tumefaction  had  set  in,  would  have  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  course  of  the  ball  to  show 
that  it  had  entered  the  vertebra. 

In  the  course  of  Dr.  White's  extensive  reading 
with  reference  to  the  case,  he  has  apparently  not 
met  with  the  able  article  of  Dr.  Ralph  Walsh,  of 
this  city,1  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  original 
evidence,  showing  that  the  first  examination  of  the 
wound  was  hasty  and  partial,  not  even  the  fracture 
of  the  rib  being  discovered.  He  quotes  from  emi- 
nent authority  to  show  that  the  wound  should  have 
been  enlarged  and  the  spicula  from  the  rib  removed 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  a  pus  cavity. 

To  this  Dr.  White  seems  inclined  to  agree,  as  he 
says : 

"The  rigors  which  occurred  about  the  22d  of  July 
were  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  formation  of  a 
small  abscess  under  the  erector  spinas  muscles,  possi- 
bly caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  small  fragment  of  the 
broken  rib,  buried  in  the  contiguous  muscle." 


It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  bad  surgery  to 
have  probed  the  wound  when  Dr.  Agnew  came  into 
the  case.    But  it  was  far  otherwise  at  first. 


the  diagram  shown  below,  to  which  is  attached  the 
following  certificate  : 

"We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that,  on  or 
about  the  evening  of  July  7,  1881,  this  diagram  was 
shown  us  by  Dr.  Frank  Baker,  as  representing  his  idea 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  ball  which  wounded  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  July  2,  1881.  Dr.  Baker  further  stated 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  ball  might  have  passed 
through  the  vertebra  and  lodged  beyond. 

"  D.  Webster  Prentiss,  M.D. 

"N.  S.  Lincoln,  M.D. 

"Smith  Townshend.  M.D." 

The  diagnosis  was  based  upon  the  following 
points  : 

{a. )  The  symmetrica/  character  of  the  pains  in  the 
feet.  Dr.  White  has  been  misled.  He  speaks  of 
the  pains  in  the  feet  as  "at  first  altogether  on  the 
right  side,  and  always  much  more  marked  on  that 
side  than  on  the  left;"  and  seems  to  think  they 
were  not  of  marked  severity.  Now,  these  pains 
were  mentioned  by  the  patient  immediately  after  the 
injury,  were  very  severe,  and  lasted  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Dr.  Lincoln,  whose  eminence  and 
authority  are  undoubted,  and  who  was  with  the 
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Cross-section  of  the  human  body  at  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  and  below  the  pancreas.2 
A.  Eleventh  rib.    B.  Twelfth  rib.    C.  Pleural  cavity.    D.  Diaphragm.    E.  Psoas  muscle.    F.  Spinal  cord. 
G.  Aorta  surrounded  by  solar  plexus.    H.  Vena  cava.    The  dotted  line  represents  the  peritoneum. 


Tliird. — Did  the  stibjective  symptoms  furnish  relia- 
ble material  for  diagnosis?  In  Walsh's  Retrospect 
for  October,  1881,  is  an  account  of  a  diagnosis  made 
by  me  two  days  after  the  injury,  accompanied  by 

1  Walsh's  Retrospect,  October,  1881.  See  also  the  same  for 
April,  1882,  pp.  307,  308. 

2  This  diagram  was  hastily  prepared,  without  reference  to  any 
existing  representation  of  the  same  region,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
correct  with  regard  to  the  main  points  involved.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion to  carefully  revise  it  so  as  to  make  it  absolutely  correct  ana- 
tomically, and  then  to  publish  it  in  some  medical  journal.  The 
large  area  given  to  the  stomach  was  shown  for  the  reason  that  the 
injury  was  received  directly  after  a  hearty  meal,  and  therefore  dur- 
ing a  state  of  distention  of  that  viscus.  For  the  same  reason  a 
comparatively  small  area  of  liver  is  shown,  it  being  pushed  upward 
and  outward  by  the  distended  stomach. 


President  most  of  the  time  during  the  day  of  the 
shooting,  gave  me,  on  July  7,  1881,  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  following  paragraph,  taken 
from  the  article  above  cited  : 

"He  informed  me  that  his  attention  had  been  par- 
ticularly directed  to  the  pains  in  the  President's  feet, 
which  were  severe  and  prolonged,  resisting  the  ano- 
dyne effects  of  hypodermic  injections.  The  patient 
described  the  pain  as  located  in  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  region  of  distribution  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
This  at  once  directed  Dr.  Lincoln's  attention  to  a  pos- 
sible injury  of  the  spine,  and  he  asked  if  any  difference 
could  be  distinguished  in  the  sensations  of  the  two  feet. 
The  President,  after  careful  consideration,  replied  that 
he  could  perceive  no  difference.    Dr.  Lincoln  then 
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supposed  that  the  spine  was  certainly  injured,  or  that 
the  ball  had  possibly  passed  downward  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  and  rested  on  the  hypogastric  plexus." 

The  hyperesthesia  of  the  right  side  of  the 
scrotum  at  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  ilio-inguinal 
nerve.  This  extended  also  to  the  lower  abdominal 
region,  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  ilio-hypo- 
gastric  nerve. 

(c.)  TJie  vomiting,  so  immediate  and  marked  that 
it  indicated  an  injury  to  the  solar  plexus. 

{d.~)  Internal  hemorrhage.  The  pulse  had  the 
peculiar  thready  character  known  as  hemorrhagic. 
The  vessels  lie  toward  the  spine.  Hemorrhage 
from  the  liver  would  have  been  more  apparent  ex- 
ternally. 

(e. )  TJie  inadequacy  of  any  soft  tissue  to  stop  a  ball 
of  44  calibre,  fired  with  twenty-two  grains  of  powder 
at  six  feet  range.    The  vertebrae  only  could  do  this. 

(_/.)  Negative  evidence.  No  paralysis;  cord  not 
permanently  injured.  Daily  evacuations  and  no 
marked  icterus ;  intestines,  kidney,  and  liver  in- 
tact. 

It  is  easy  to  attack  these  symptoms  separately,  as 
Dr.  White  has  done,  and  show  that  each  might  be 
differently  interpreted.  But  he  surely  has  not  con- 
sidered their  cumulative  force.  They  are  like  guide- 
posts  pointing  to  the  path  of  the  ball: 

"The  path  of  the  ball  was  from  right  to  left,  forward 
and  downward.  It  splinters  the  eleventh  rib,  traverses 
the  pleural  cavity  and  the  diaphragm,  passes  over  the 
left  border  of  the  right  kidney,  grazes  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  liver,  enters  the  psoas,  injuring  the  ilio- 
inguinal nerve,  traverses  the  body  of  the  vertebra  in 
front  of  the  spinal  cord,  finally  lodging  behind  the  peri- 
toneum near  the  stomach.  For  each  particular  lesion 
distinct  symptoms  were  shown,  which,  had  not  the  sur- 
geons been  led  astray  by  an  error,  must  have  guided 
them  to  the  course  of  the  ball.  The  splintering  of  the 
rib  was  recognized,  the  penetration  of  the  pleura  and 
diaphragm  gave  rise  by  diffuse  inflammation  to  the 
trouble  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung,  the  grazing 
of  the  liver  caused  the  slight  jaundice  which  for  a  day 
or  two  misled  the  surgeons,  the  injury  to  the  ilio- 
inguinal nerve  caused  the  sensations  at  its  distribution, 
the  crushing  of  the  vertebra  caused  concussion  of  the 
cord  and  the  pains  in  the  feet  and  back,  the  injury  to 
the  solar  plexus  caused  the  vomiting,  the  cutting  of  the 
artery,  the  internal  hemorrhage."1 

Dr.  White  comments  upon  the  fact  that  no  diag- 
nosis was  published  until  after  the  autopsy.  I  think 
that  he  will  on  further  reflection  understand  the  feel- 
ing which  prevented  young  physicians  not  having 
access  to  the  patient  from  publishing  remarks  on  a 
case  in  which  the  best  surgical  talent  of  the  country 
was  employed.  It  is  proper  for  me  to  state  that  I 
was  by  no  means  alone  in  my  conclusions  as  to  the 
course  of  the  ball.  Several  surgeons  independently 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  spine  was  injured, 
and  it  was  generally  a  cause  of  remark  that 
nothing  was  heard  from  the  physicians  in  charge 
leading  to  that  conclusion.  It  was  supposed  that 
there  must  be  imperative  reasons  for  a  contrary 
opinion  evident  to  those  in  immediate  relation  to 
the  patient.  Had  I  not  fortunately  sketched  the 
diagram  showing  my  views,  I  would  have  been  as 

1  Walsh's  Retrospect,  loc.  cit. 


unable  to  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact 
as  many  others  are.  If  we  add  to  the  subjective 
symptoms  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  position  of 
the  parties,  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  "absence  of 
diagnosis,"  as  Dr.  White  is  pleased  to  call  it. 

Fourth. — If  the  diagnosis  had  been  correct,  would 
the  treatment  have  been  modified?  All  know  the 
great  skill  and  care  that  was  lavished  on  our  lamented 
President.  But  is  it  safe  to  say  that  no  different 
treatment  would  have  been  adopted  either  in  decu- 
bitus or  surgical  procedure  had  a  positive  diagnosis 
been  made  ?  I  think  not.  When  we  reflect  how 
the  whole  nation  hung  in  suspense  over  the  case, 
the  million  hands  and  heads  that  were  ready  to 
follow  the  slightest  suggestion,  I  do  not  think  we 
can  predict  with  certainty  the  developments  that 
might  have  ensued. 

Fifth.—  The  cause  of  death.  All  acknowledge  the 
rupture  of  the  splenic  artery  as  the  immediate  cause, 
the  only  point  in  dispute  being  as  to  how  the  rupture 
was  occasioned.  Dr.  White  does  not  even  mention 
the  anatomical  difficulty.  It  is  this :  the  artery 
arises  from  the  cceliac  axis,  which  is  opposite  the 
body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.1  It  proceeds 
in  a  tortuous  course  in  a  nearly  horizontal  direction 
lying  in  a  groove  along  the  posterior  upper  border 
of  the  pancreas,  the  splenic  vein  being  below  and 
behind  it.  The  ball  emerged  from  the  spine  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra, 
and  was  found  encysted  "below  the  lower  border 
of  the  pancreas.  The  pancreas  is  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick.  We  are  compelled  to  suppose  either 
that  the  tortuosities  of  the  artery  were  such  as  to 
cover  the  entire  back  of  the  pancreas,  or  that  the 
ball  after  leaving  the  spine  passed  upward  for  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction,  and 
then  down  again.  The  splenic  vein  which  appar- 
ently would  present  more  nearly  in  the  track  of 
the  ball,  was  not  injured. 

Dr.  White  suggests  a  "slowly  developing  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  extending  from  the  track  of 
the  ball."  But  the  report  of  the  autopsy  has  told 
us  nothing  of  this.  Arteries  are  almost  the  last 
structures  to  give  way  to  ulceration.2  Neither  is  it 
likely  that  the  vessel  was  wounded  by  a  spiculum  of 
bone,  for  the  spine  is  so  thoroughly  protected  in 
front  by  ligamentous  and  tendinous  attachments 
that  the  detachment  of  spicula  is  "difficult  if  not 
impossible. '  '3 

Admitting  that  it  was  anatomically  possible  for 
the  ball  to  impinge  on  the  artery,  it  must  then  have 
been  nearly  spent.  Would  it  not  have  pushed  aside 
an  artery  with  strong  and  elastic  coats  like  the 
splenic  ? 

Again,  how  could  a  traumatic  aneurism  exist  for 
eighty  days  in  loose  subperitoneal  tissue,  which  can 
readily  be  peeled  up  anywhere  in  the  lumbar  region 
by  moderate  force  ?  The  splenic  artery  is  equal  to 
the  brachial  in  size.* 

Sixth.  Was  the  wound  necessarily  mortal?  Dr. 
White  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  case  of  the 

1  Power's  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  p.  249. 

2  Agnew's  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 

3  Hamilton's  Military  Surgery,  p.  337. 

4  Hcule.    Gefasslehre  des  Menschen,  s.  167. 
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other  side.  Probably  no  two  wounds  were  ever 
exactly  alike.  The  amount  of  affirmative  evidence 
is  necessarily  small.  Gunshot  wounds  of  the  bodies 
of  vertebrse  not  immediately  fatal  are  rare  and  diffi- 
cult to  diagnose.  Opportunities  for  post-mortem 
examination  of  cases  of  recovery  are  much  rarer. 
Dr.  Walsh1  cites  the  following  case  reported  by  Dr. 
Johnson  Eliot,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sur- 
geons of  this  city,  and  formerly  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  in  the  college  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  attached.    He  says  : 

"While  I  was  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  National 
Medical  College,  a  cadaver  was  brought  into  the  dis- 
secting-room for  dissection.  After  it  was  dissected, 
the  janitor,  while  cleaning  the  bones  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  skeleton,  observed  a  hard  substance  in  the 
body  of  the  second  or  third  lumbar  vertebra.  He  drew 
my  attention  to  it,  and,  upon  examination,  I  discovered 
that  it  was  a  bullet  deeply  imbedded  in  the  cancellated 
tissue  of  the  body.  The  injury  was  such  a  remarkable 
one,  in  view  of  the  man's  apparent  excellent  health,  that 
I  called  it  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Thomas  Miller,  then 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  College.  He  expressed 
great  surprise  at  the  injury  and  interest  in  the  case,  and 
desired  me,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  history  of  it.  After 
considerable  inquiry,  I  learned  that  the  man  had  been 
a  marine  in  the  United  States  service  many  years;  had 
served  his  period  of  enlistment,  and  been  discharged, 
subsequently  engaging  in  another  vocation,  and  dying 
in  this  city  of  pneumonia.  The  history  of  the  case  and 
appearance  of  the  body  presented  no  evidence  of  recent 
gunshot  injury." 

Again,  in  The  Lancet  of  May  27,  1881,  I  find  the 
following  abstract  of  a  case  from  Gaillard's  Medical 
Journal  (which  I  have  not  at  hand  ),  and  vouched 
for  by  Dr.  Gaillard.    The  comments  are  those  of 
77/,?  Lancet. 

"The  patient  was  an  officer  in  the  American  army, 
who  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  May 
31,  1862.  He  was  first  struck  by  a  minie-ball,  which 
entered  just  outside  the  right  anterior  inferior  iliac  spine, 
and  passed  out  through  the  buttock  without  injuring 
the  bones.  A  little  later  a  ball  passed  through  the  calf 
of  his  right  leg,  and  he  then  fell  face  foremost  into  the 
mud.  While  lying  in  this  position,  another  minie-ball 
struck  him  on  the  right  of  the  spine,  below  the  false 
ribs.  No  symptom  of  paralysis  or  visceral  lesion  super- 
vened. Little  or  no  effort  was  made  to  find  the  bullet, 
and  he  left  the  hospital  in  a  month.  The  following 
winter  he  again  served  in  the  army,  and  bore  great 
fatigue.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  home  in 
good  general  condition,  but  suffering  pain  in  his  spine, 
which  did  not,  however,  prevent  his  undertaking  severe 
physical  labor.  So  he  went  on  until  1875,  when,  after 
some  very  heavy  lifting,  he  was  seized  with  severe  pain, 
and  became  emaciated  and  disabled.  The  sinus  in  his 
back  had  been  discharging  all  this  time.  This  was  now 
explored.  A  free  incision  being  made  down  to  the 
body  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  which  was  felt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  the  finger  could  be  passed  round 
the  part  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  the  bullet  was 
felt  fixed  in  the  bone  on  the  left  side.  With  considera- 
ble difficulty  the  bullet  was  removed.  It  was  found 
to  have  cut  a  deep  groove  or  tunnel  round  the  right 
side  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  to  have  splintered 
the  last  rib.  The  man's  general  condition  improved 
considerably  at  once,  but  six  months  later  he  was  again 
attacked  with  fever  and  great  pain  and  swelling  on  the 
left  side  of  the  spine.    Three  or  four  weeks  later  the 

1  Loc.  cit. 
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swelling  was  opened,  and  large  quantities  of  pus  "black- 
ened with  powder"  were  discharged.  Following  this 
came  several  small  pieces  of  bone  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
two  inches  long  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  part  of 
the  binding  of  his  pantaloons;  and  a  few  days  after 
this  a  piece  of  bone,  with  a  cup-shaped  depression  that 
exactly  fitted  the  extracted  bullet,  came  away.  From 
this  time  the  man  steadily  improved;  the  two  sinuses 
closed  up,  "and  he  now  has  no  pain  in  his  back,  feels 
well,  and  is  in  stout  and  robust  health."  This  case, 
interesting  in  itself,  is  still  more  so  when  considered  in 
relation  with  the  wound  of  President  Garfield.  The 
original  injury  in  the  two  cases  was  nearly  similar,  but 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  patients  were  very  different — 
one  was  a  young  man,  the  other  considerably  older; 
and  the  course  taken  by  the  pus  was  also  different  in 
the  two  cases.  But  this  case  shows  conclusively  that  a 
gunshot  wound  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  fatal  injury,  as  was  hastily  and  unwarrantably 
stated  in  reference  to  President  Garfield's  case." 

It  may  be  further  said  that  Dr.  White's  analysis 
of  Dr.  Hammond's  citations,  still  leaves  untouched 
the  fact  that  eminent  authorities  recognize  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovery  after  a  gunshot  wound  of  the 
bodies  of  vertebrse. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  advancing  any  theory  or 
drawing  any  conclusions.  Deploring,  no  less  than 
Dr.  White,  the  misconceptions  which  still  exist,  I 
have  given  the  reader  well-authenticated  facts  from 
which  he  can  make  his  own  deductions.  If,  with 
..uch  facts  as  we  have  shown  could  have  been  ob- 
tained at  the  first  moment  of  inquiry,  science  can- 
not reach  a  diagnosis,  the  energy  of  the  profession 
should  be  directed  to  finding  means  to  do  so.  If 
the  data  for  a  diagnosis  did  exist,  it  can  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  neglect  to  make  use  of  them,  to  allege 
that  the  termination  of  the  case  would  not  have 
been  affected.  . 


DISPLACEMENT  OF  THE  SPLEEN  AND  PAN- 
CREAS ;  SLOUGHING  OF  BOTH  ORGANS  ; 
GANGRENE  OF  INTESTINES. 

By  W.  L.  ESTES,  M.D., 

MEDICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  ST  LUKE'S  HOSPITAL,  SOUTH 
BETHLEHEM,  PENNSVSVAN'I A . 

Congenital  deviations  from  the  normal  positions 
have  been  reported  of  all  the  solid  abdominal  vis- 
cera. Wandering  kidneys  are  frequently  met  with  ; 
displaced  livers  now  and  then ;  and  dislocated 
spleens  are  not  uncommon.  But  in  all  the  medical 
literature  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  consult, 
he  has  not  found  a  case  of  spleen  and  pancreas  dis- 
located into  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Thinking  that  a 
report  of  such  a  case  might  be  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  The  News,  the  history  and  autopsy  of 
the  subjoined  case  are  given. 

While  the  reporter  was  House-Surgeon  in  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  in  1880,  Rosa  P.,  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  Hungarian  by  birth,  was  admitted 
into  the  gynecological  ward  as  a  case  of  "Abdom- 
inal Tumor."  She  was  admitted  November  2,  and 
gave  the  following  history:  Family  all  perfectly 
healthy;  she  herself  had  been  perfectly  well  up  to 
three  years  before  coming  under  observation,  when 
she  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  what  she  said  her 
physician  called  "liver  fever,"  which  confined  her 
to  bed  one  whole  winter.    During  her  sickness  she 
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noticed  a  "swelling  in  the  right  side,"  but  it  seemed 
to  disappear  entirely  after  her  convalescence. 
Eighteen  months  after  this  she  immigrated  to 
America,  and  almost  immediately  was  again  sick 
with  similar  symptoms  as  at  her  former  attack,  but 
of  less  degree  and  much  shorter  duration.  Since 
then  she  has  had  three  attacks,  all  marked  by  pain 
in  the  right  iliac  region,  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 
and  slight  rise  of  temperature.  After  three  days 
she  is  always  able  to  get  out  of  bed  and  return  to 
her  work  (that  of  an  ordinary  domestic)  without  any 
inconvenience,  save  slight  soreness  and  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  which  disappears  in  a  few  days.  Her 
present  attack  began  seven  days  before  admission. 
She  arose  feeling  as  well  as  usual,  and  went  to  work. 
In  a  short  time  she  was  seized  by  such  violent  pain 
in  her  abdomen  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  to 
her  bed,  and  has  remained  there  until  brought  to 
the  hospital.  She  says  she  had  not  lifted  any  heavy 
weight,  nor  made  any  extra  muscular  effort,  the  day 
preceding  or  the  morning  of  her  attack ;  that  she 
knows  of  nothing  that  could  have  brought  it  on. 
Her  bowels  had  been  regular;  menstruation  also 
regular  and  painless.  On  admission,  the  patient 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  very  muscular  and 
well-developed  girl.  Ruddy  cheeks,  and  full,  rounded 
form,  indicated  her  previous  good  health.  Sheseemed 
to  suffer  intense  pain,  referred  to  the  whole  abdomen. 
She  could  scarcely  walk,  and  when  she  attempted  to 
do  so,  bent  far  forward,  in  order  to  relax  the  abdom- 
inal muscles  as  much  as  possible.  Physical  exami- 
nation showed  abdomen  slightly  distended  generally ; 
small  umbilical  hernia  readily  reducible  ;  no  particu- 
lar tenderness  over  any  part  of  the  abdomen ;  pal- 
pation discovered  a  hard,  or  rather  solid  feeling,  mass, 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  right  iliac  region,  ex- 
tending over  into  the  left  iliac  region  to  within 
seven  centimetres  of  the  left  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine,  and  from  this  point  diagonally  upwards  (with 
a  distinct  free  border,  having  no  discoverable  notch 
or  indentation)  across  the  umbilical  region,  into  the 
right  hypochondrium,  to  within  five  centimetres  of 
the  lower  border  of  the  ribs ;  this  whole  area  hav- 
ing a  perfectly  solid  feel,  except  along  the  free  bor- 
der, where  a  peculiar  crepitation  was  felt  upon  grasp- 
ing it  between  the  fingers.  Percussion  note  perfectly 
dull  over  the  whole  tumor;  no  tenderness;  hypo- 
dermic needle  introduced  without  withdrawing  fluid. 
Vaginal  examination  showed  that  the  mass  filled  the 
right  iliac  fossa  completely,  extending  behind  the 
uterus,  and  pushing  it  so  far  forward  that  it  was  al- 
most shoved  over  the  symphysis  pubis — and  reached 
into  the  left  iliac  fossa;  perfectly  solid  and  immova- 
ble. Changing  of  the  position  of  patient  in  various 
directions  seemed  not  to  vary  the  position  of  the 
tumor  the  least.  Rectal  examination  added  no  new 
light.  The  form,  feel,  percussion,  and  aspiration 
suggested  that  it  might  be  the  liver  displaced  down- 
ward, its  right  lobe  resting  in  the  iliac  fossa,  and 
left  lobe  upward  to  the  right.  Palpation  and  per- 
cussion over  the  normal  site  of  the  liver  showed  that 
organ  in  place,  however;  stomach  much  distended; 
percussion  over  the  natural  splenic  area  seemed  to 
show  the  spleen  in  place.  There  was  certainly  suffi- 
cient dulness  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  small 


viscus.  Examination  of  urine  negative.  Other  or- 
gans all  seemed  healthy.  Temperature  upon  admis- 
sion, ioo°  Fahr.  Complete  rest  in  bed  with  opium 
and  belladonna  suppositories  to  relieve  the  pain,  and 
one  mercurial  purge  were  ordered. 

On  the  third  day  after  admission,  the  patient's 
condition  remaining  about  the  same,  Dr.  Noeg- 
gerath,  the  visiting  gynecologist,  was  called  into 
see  her.  The  patient  was  thoroughly  examined  by 
us  both,  under  an  anaesthetic,  without  any  further 
discovery  except  that  the  right  ovary  could  not  be 
felt,  while  the  left  one  was  easily  found.  Dr.  Noeg- 
gerath  concluded  it  was  a  case  of  sarcoma  of  the 
right  ovary. 

On  the  tenth  day,  six  days  after  this  examination, 
the  patient  complained  for  the  first  time  of  exquisite 
tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  soon  de- 
veloped a  case  of  marked  general  peritonitis,  which 
subsided  after  ten  days  of  opium  internally  and  hot 
water  applications  externally.  It  was  at  this  time 
noticed,  much  to  every  one's  surprise,  that  the 
tumor  was  markedly  lessened. 

Four  days  after  this,  it  is  noted,  "tumor  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  only  slight  induration  felt  in 
right  iliac  region.  Vaginal  examination  shows  a 
corresponding  disappearance  of  the  mass  from  the 
pelvis.  Patient  extremely  weak  and  reduced."  At 
this  time  extreme  gastric  irritability  manifested  itself. 
The  patient  was  at  first  unable  to  retain  the  milk 
punch  which  was  given  her  in  small  quantities,  then 
rejected  milk  and  lime-water  as  soon  as  taken,  and 
steadily  grew  worse,  until  she  vomited  almost  inces- 
santly, notwithstanding  the  administration  of  every 
remedy  known  for  vomiting,  one  after  the  other. 
Three  days  of  this  sufficed  to  end  her  life ;  she 
died  on  the  27th,  twenty-five  days  after  admission. 
After  the  peritonitis,  she  had  no  considerable  rise  of 
temperature,  nor  did  she  complain  of  any  pain  or 
tenderness  in  the  abdomen  of  any  marked  degree, 
until  just  before  she  died,  when  her  temperature  shot 
up  to  1030  Fahr.,  and  she  had  great  pain  in  the 
abdomen. 

Autopsy,  twenty-four  hours  after  deatli. — Body 
reduced  to  skin  and  bones,  so  great  was  the  ema- 
ciation. Percussion  over  right  iliac  region  was  still, 
as  it  had  been  several  days  before  death,  dull',  almost 
flat.  No  solid  mass  felt  anywhere  over  the  previously 
solid  area.  Upon  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  a 
very  marked  fecal  odor  was  at  once  noticed.  As 
the  incision  extended  below  the  umbilicus,  there  was 
a  large  discharge  of  very  fetid  pus.  Upon  examina- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  pus  proceeded  from  an 
abscess  cavity,  extending  from  the  level  of  the  um- 
bilicus to  the  bottom  of  the  cul-de-sac  of  Douglas, 
involving  the  whole  right  side  from  this  level,  and 
extending  to  the  left  no  further  than  the  middle 
line.  Intestines  in  juxtaposition  with  the  abscess, 
gangrenous,  and  the  ileum  was  found  perforated 
about  its  middle,  near  the  mesenteric  attachment. 
A  small  quantity  of  blood  extravasated  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  quite  a  large  quantity  into 
the  intestine  itself.  Liver  much  enlarged,  and  paler 
than  normal.  Kidneys  also  enlarged  and  pale.  The 
spleen  could  not  at  first  be  found ;  at  last,  however, 
a  grayish,  sloughy  mass,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be 
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mesentery,  upon  close  examination  proved  to  be  the 
pancreas,  extending,  tail  foremost,  almost  vertically 
downwards,  the  head  retaining  an  almost  normal 
position,  while  the  tail  was  found  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  near  the  middle  line.  In  this  fossa,  after 
searching  some  time,  a  small,  flat,  soft  piece  of  de- 
tached tissue,  about  five  centimetres  long  by  three 
centimetres  broad,  was  found, which  proved,  upon 
minute  examination,  to  be  remains  of  the  spleen. 
That  it  was  splenic  tissue,  several  gentlemen  who 
were  present  at  the  autopsy,  and  others  who  ex- 
amined it  afterward,  bore  witness. 

The  stomach's  ligaments  seemed  elongated,  and 
the  organ  itself  seemed  dragged  slightly  downward. 
The  other  organs  were  normal. 

The  etiology  of  this  case  must  be  simply  conject-  : 
ural.  My  own  theory — the  only  one  I  know  of 
with  reference  to  it — is  as  follows :  It  would  seem 
that  the  patient  had  congenitally  a  "wandering 
spleen."  Belonging  to  the  poorer  class  of  Austrian 
peasantry,  she  was  accustomed  to  undertake  the 
work  of  a  common  farm  laborer.  While  at  work  in 
"the  fields  she  made  some  violent  effort,  and  thus  by 
muscular  action  forced  this  spleen,  with  elongated 
attachments,  bodily  into  the  right  iliac  region.  This 
was  followed  naturally  by  very  violent  inflammatory 
action,  giving  rise  to  her  first  attack,  which  her 
physician  called  "liver  fever" — the  passive  con- 
gestion and  consequent  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
being  very  naturally  in  that  situation  taken  for  the 
liver.  The  sudden  displacement,  so  powerfully 
brought  about,  gave  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves, 
common  to  the  pancreas  and  spleen,  no  time  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  changed  condition, 
and  their  connection,  together  with  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum from  the  pancreas  to  the  spleen,  sufficed  to 
bring  the  tail  of  the  pancreas,  by  a  sort  of  somer- 
sault, along  with  the  spleen.  The  extreme  tolerance 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  to  abnormal  relations  and 
pressure,  is  constantly  exhibited  in  cases  of  wander- 
ing kidneys  and  spleens,  as  well  as  the  pathological 
conditions  of  abdominal  tumors  involving  the  vari- 
ous organs.  It  would  not  appear  impossible,  there- 
fore, that  the  displaced  viscera  in  this  case  should 
have  returned  to  the  proper  performance  of  their 
functions,  and  that  the  patient  should  have  regained 
a  tolerable  degree  of  health.  In  this  position  there 
must  have  been  a  continual  passive  congestion  of  the 
spleen,  which  would,  and  no  doubt  did,  lead  to  an 
interstitial  splenitis  (cirrhosis  or  fibroid  degenera- 
tion). The  recurring  attacks  may  be  explained  by 
causes  similar  to  first,  i.  e. ,  some  slight  over-exertion 
with  the  organ  in  its  then  position  would  easily  ex- 
cite a  local  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  or  cellu- 
lar tissue  around  the  caput  coli.  Her  last  attack 
was  probably  due  to  malaria.  An  already  chronic- 
ally enlarged  spleen,  its  parenchymatous  tissue 
well-nigh  replaced  by  fibroid  tissue,  suddenly  con- 
gested by  a  specific  morbific  agent — the  blood- 
vessels being  necessarily  implicated  in  the  previous 
tissue  changes — with  chronically  dilated  walls  of 
vessels  and  loss  of  contractility,  there  would  be 
almost  a  complete  stasis,  enormous  extravasation, 
and  all  the  concomitant  changes  of  a  destructive 
inflammation,  the  result  being  extensive  suppuration, 


and  as  the  sequel  proved,  general  peritonitis,  and 
finally  sloughing  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas. 

The  above  is,  of  course,  merely  offered  as  one 
supposition,  and  the  most  plausible  one  that  has  yet 
suggested  itself.  The  actual  facts  at  all  events,  as 
far  as  known  clinically,  are  faithfully  given.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  any  other  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  that  may  occur  to  any  member  of  the 
profession. 

FRACTURE  OF  SKULL;  TREPHINING;  DEATH 
FROM  ABSCESS. 

BY  R.  A.  KINLOCH,  M.D., 

OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

(Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  Association, 
April,  1882.) 

Scott  Maxwell,  colored,  a;t.  thirty-five,  ad- 
mitted into  City  Hospital,  February  11,  p.m.,  1882. 
While  working  in  a  pit  at  one  of  the  Phosphate 
Works  outside  of  the  city,  was  struck  upon  the 
head  by  another  workman  with  the  flat  portion  of  a 
shovel.  He  was  felled  to  the  earth,  and  was  sense- 
less for  some  time.  After  a  few  hours,  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  sent  in  a  wagon  to  the  hospital. 
He  then  presented  the  mixed  symptoms  of  concus- 
sion and  compression,  the  former  predominating. 
He  was  placed  in  bed,  head  elevated  and  kept  cool, 
and  absolute  quiet  enjoined.  Later  an  enema  was 
given  to  empty  the  bowels,  and  large  doses  of  potas. 
bromide  directed  to  be  given  in  the  event  of  rest- 
lessness. Upon  careful  examination  no  fracture 
could  be  discovered,  but  only  a  slight  abrasion  of 
scalp  over  right  parietal  bone,  with  bloody  extrava- 
sation under  scalp,  and  general  swelling  of  the  soft 
tissues  over  the  vertex. 

Feb.  16. — -This  a.m.  it  was  reported  that  patient 
had  had  several  convulsions  in  the  night,  and  dur- 
ing one  of  these  had  fallen  out  of  bed  before  the 
nurse  could  reach  him.  The  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion were  more  marked,  but  were  not  extreme,  the 
pulse  was  slow,  and  the  temperature  slightly  below 
normal. 

Dr.  Kinloch  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was 
likely  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  of  the  skull,  with 
bloody  extravasation  upon  the  dura  mater,  and  be- 
ginning effusion,  possibly  a  fissure  of  skull  running 
into  the  base.  He  concluded  that  the  case  would 
likely  be  hopeless,  but  that  trephining  offered  the 
best  chance  for  life. 

At  12  m.,  patient  was  carried  before  the  medical 
class,  and  operation  performed  under  chloroform 
and  with  antiseptic  precautions.  The  natural  infer- 
ence from  the  abrasion  over  the  right  parietal  bone, 
and  the  evidences  of  contusion  there,  was  that  this 
side  of  the  head  had  received  the  force  of  the  blow. 
The  trephine  was  consequently  applied  at  this  point. 
Upon  opening  the  skull  the  dura  mater  was  found 
exceedingly  tense,  and  seemed  to  crowd  into  the 
opening  made  by  the  trephine.  No  signs  of  frac- 
ture or  of  bloody  extravasation  beneath  the  skull 
could  be  discovered.  The  tension  of  the  dura 
mater  was  such  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  punc- 
ture the  membrane.  This  liberated  a  considerable 
amount  of  bloody  serum.  No  further  procedure  was 
considered  advisable.    Wound  was  dressed  with  car- 
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bolized  oil  upon  lint,  and  several  layers  of  borated 
cotton  superimposed.  Patient  was  put  to  bed,  ice 
cap  ordered  to  the  head,  thirty  grains  of  potas. 
bromide  to  be  given  three  times  a  day,  and  one 
grain  of  calomel  every  four  hours.  I  omit  the 
clinical  notes  for  the  first  two  days. 

igth. — Up  to  this  date  the  patient's  temperature 
had  remained  below  normal.  To-day  at  9  a.  m.  the 
temperature  was  102. 2°;  pulse  72.  9  p.m.,  tem- 
perature 1030  ;  pulse  76. 

20th. — 9  a.  M. ,  temperature  103. 50  ;  pulse  92.  9 
p.  m. ,  temperature  1030  ;  pulse  76.  Calomel  stopped 
to-day,  as  salivation  was  evident. 

21st. — 9  a.m.,  temperature  ioo°;  pulse  92.  9 
p.  m.,  temperature  101.20;  pulse  96. 

22d. — 9  a.m.,  temperature  1010;  pulse  80.  9 
p.m.,  temperature  1010;  pulse  92. 

2jd. — 9  a.m.,  temperature  1020;  pulse  92.  9 
p.m.,  temperature  1030;  pulse  100. 

24th. — 9  a.m.,  temperature  104°;  pulse  64.  9 
p.m.,  temperature  106.50;  pulse  60. 

25th. — During  day,  temperature  103. 50;  pulse  68. 

26th. — During  day,  temperature  1030  ;  pulse  84, 
and  scarcely  to  be  felt.   Patient  expired  this  evening. 

2jfli.  Autopsy. — Skull  was  found  fissured  through 
the  whole  parietal  bone  of  the  left  side,  the  fissure 
running  to  the  base;1  bloody  extravasation  between 
skull  and  dura  mater  on  left  side.  Between  dura 
mater  and  brain  on  right  side,  and  extending  to 
frontal  region,  was  a  large  collection  of  pus.  There 
was  also  a  small  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  right 
cerebral  lobe,  contiguous  to  the  opening  in  the  skull 
made  by  the  trephine.  This  abscess  was  evidently 
the  cause  of  death. 

Remarks. — -It  will  be  observed  that  my  inferential 
diagnosis  as  to  fracture  and  bloody  extravasation 
was  correct,  but  the  fracture  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  head,  and  not  confined  to  the  inner 
table.  It  is  probable  that  the  patient  had  received 
more  than  one  blow  with  the  flat  of  the  shovel,  and 
hence  we  were  deceived  in  attempting  to  locate  the 
injury  of  the  skull.  The  character  of  the  blow  was 
such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  inner  table 
had  chiefly  suffered.  Such  a  blow  might  well  illus- 
trate the  views  of  Mr.  Teevan  in  regard  to  fracture 
commencing  in  the  line  of  extension,  and  not  in  that 
of  compression.  Fractures  of  the  inner  table  alone 
must  be  ever  obscure,  and  their  diagnosis  always 
inferential.  The  use  of  the  trephine  in  skull  in- 
juries generally,  is  still  a  matter  of  disputation.  The 
propriety  of  operating  after  a  mere  inferential  diag- 
nosis will  be  objected  to  by  the  majority  of  prudent 
surgeons,  who,  nevertheless,  recognize  the  close 
analogy  between  punctured  fractures  and  simple  frac- 
tures of  the  inner  table  alone.  Listerism  will  perhaps 
make  many  surgeons  more  disposed  to  venture  an 
operation  in  head  injuries,  as  they  are  in  injuries  of 
other  regions.  The  conservative  opinions  of  Stro- 
meyer,  who  thinks  it  fortunate  that  fractures  of  the 
inner  table  escape  detection  because  they  thus  also 
escape  operation,  will  hardly  check  the  tendency  of 
the  age  to  bold  experimental  procedures.  We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Lidell,  of  New  York,  for  most 
valuable  reports  and  able  arguments  in  controver- 


sion of  the  views  of  Stromeyer,  and  those  who  think 
with  him.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  favor  a  hopeful 
and  a  progressive  surgery,  and,  as  my  practice  in 
the  above  case  will  show,  to  give  the  sufferer  the 
chances  of  an  operation  in  doubtful  cases.  The  re- 
sult of  my  venture  in  this  particular  instance,  how- 
ever, may  be  regarded  as  an  argument  against  the 
doctrine  I  have  accepted.  The  most  reasonable 
conclusion  is  that  my  patient  died  from  the  opera- 
tion. Whether  he  would  have  survived  under  ex- 
pectant surgery  is  a  matter  only  for  speculation. 


HOSPITAL  NOTES. 

HOSPITAL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

(Service  of  PROF.  ASHHURST.) 
URACHAL  FISTULA. 
(Reported  by  H.  R.  WHARTON,  M.D., 

DEMONSTRATOR  OF  CLINICAL  SURGERY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA.) 

W.  K.,  aged  nine  months,  was  sent  to  Prof.  Ash- 
hurst's  clinic  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Marcy,  of  Riverton,  N.  J., 
and  upon  examination  presented  a  flattened  tumor 
about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  occupying  the  position  of  the 
umbilicus,  it  was  covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and 
in  its  centre  there  was  a  depressed  opening  through 
which  occurred  a  constant  discharge  of  urine ;  there 
was  no  phimosis  or  other  obstruction  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  urine  through  the  urethra. 

The  case  was  diagnosed  as  one  of  urachal  fistula  or 
patulous  urachus,  and  an  operation  was  decided  upon 
for  its  relief. 

The  child  was  etherized,  and  a  slender  cautery  iron 
heated  to  a  dull-red  color  having  been  dipped  into  the 
fistulous  tract,  so  as  to  destroy  its  mucous  lining,  a 
needle  armed  with  a  double  ligature  was  passed  through 
the  base  of  the  tumor,  the  needle  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  ligatures  tied  so  as  to  completely  strangulate  the 
mass;  which  was  then  cut  off  below  the  ligatures,  and 
the  cautery  thoroughly  applied  to  the  stump.  The  case 
was  kept  under  observation  for  several  days,  when,  as 
the  patient  presented  no  unfavorable  symptoms,  he 
was  sent  to  his  own  home. 

Several  weeks  after  the  operation  Dr.  Marcy  re- 
ported that  the  slough  had  separated,  that  no  urine 
had  escaped  from  the  fistula,  and  that  the  wound  had 
healed,  leaving  an  umbilicus  normal  in  its  appearance. 

Remarks  by  Dr.  Wharton  :  Urachal  fistula  is  caused 
by  a  patulous  condition  of  the  urachus,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  represents  a  tube  in  the  embryo  extend- 
ing from  the  bladder  to  a  pouch  called  the  allantois, 
situated  outside  of  the  abdominal  walls  ;  this  tube  is 
obliterated  in  early  fcetal  life,  and  is  recognized  after 
birth  as  a  band  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 
bladder. 

The  patulous  condition  of  the  urachus  is  generally 
attributed  to  some  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of 
urine  from  the  bladder,  as  a  narrowing  of  the  meatus, 
complete  atresia,  imperforate  prepuce  or  phimosis. 

In  addition  to  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  constant 
escape  of  urine  accompanying  this  condition,  the  for- 
mation of  calculi  has  also  taken  place  in  the  patulous 
urachus,  as  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Boyer,  reported  by 
Gross,  and  cases  reported  by  Cabriol,  Paget,  Amussat, 
Vosburg,  and  Henriette.  The  number  of  reported 
cases  of  urachal  fistula  are  few,  and  in  many  of  the 
text-books  on  surgery  the  condition  is  not  described. 

Agnew1  mentions  a  case  of  incomplete  urachal  fistula 

1  Agnew,  System  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  388. 
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in  which  the  umbilicus  became  distended  when  urine 
was  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  bladder. 

Ashhurst1  has  seen  two  cases,  and  records  five  others 
seen  by  Gueniot,  Jacoby,  Rose,  Charles,  and  Worster. 

Gross2,  under  the  title  of  patent  urachus,  describes 
the  condition  and  mentions  several  cases. 

Bryant3  mentions  one  case  seen  by  himself,  which 
was  not  subjected  to  operation. 

The  treatment  of  this  condition  consists  first  in  the 
removal  of  any  obstacle  to  the  free  escape  of  urine 
from  the  bladder,  and  if  this  should  not  accomplish 
the  object,  the  fistula  may  be  closed  by  a  plastic  opera- 
tion, by  the  use  of  the  ligature,  by  the  application  of 
the  actual  cautery,  or,  as  in  the  case  reported  above,  by 
the  use  of  the  ligature  and  cautery  combined. 
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Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  by  the  Vaginal 
Method.— Dr.  Eugene  Hahn  gives  in  the  Berliner 
klin.  Wochenschrift  his  experience  of  this  operation. 
He  has  performed  it  seven  times,  with  two  deaths. 
Five  out  of  the  seven  were  for  carcinoma,  and  two  for 
prolapse.  One  of  the  deaths  was  from  peritonitis,  and 
the  other  from  bronchitis,  with  pelvic  peritonitis  and 
pelvic  abscess,  all  of  which  conditions  are  stated  to 
have  been  present  before  the  operation.  The  following 
is  the  method  of  performing  it  practised  by  Dr.  Hahn: 
During  the  twenty-four  hours  prior  to  the  operation  the 
vagina  is  repeatedly  syringed  with  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Shortly  before  the  operation, 
if  disinfection  should  not  appear  complete,  the  surface 
of  the  new  growth  is  scraped,  and  a  twelve  per  cent, 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  applied.  The  tumor  is 
seized  with  broad  toothed  forceps,  and,  by  incisions 
round  it,  is  separated  from  the  healthy  tissues.  Ante- 
riorly the  bladder  is  dissected  off,  and  the  peritoneum 
opened;  and  then  posteriorly  the  peritoneum  is  opened 
in  like  manner.  Then  the  structures  contained  in  the 
right  broad  ligament  are  successively  ligatured  from 
before  backwards.  The  ligatures  are  passed  with  an 
aneurism  needle.  The  tissues  between  each  ligature 
and  the  uterus  are  secured  by  catch  forceps,  then  the 
ligature  tied,  and  the  tissues  divided  between  the  for- 
ceps and  the  uterus.  This  being  done,  two  fingers  are 
introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  uterus 
seized,  and  then  the  left  broad  ligament  tied  and  cut 
through  in  the  same  manner  as  the  right.  The  uterus 
having  been  removed,  and  the  ligatures  cut  short,  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  washed  out  with  a  one-third  per 
cent,  solution  of  salicylic  acid,  and  all  blood-clot  is 
removed.  The  most  minute  care  is  taken  to  stop  all 
hemorrhage.  Then  the  speculum  is  pushed  up  until 
the  intestine  is  visible,  and  iodoform  is  sprinkled  over 
it,  and  then,  the  speculum  being  gradually  withdrawn, 
the  parts  exposed  are  likewise  dusted  with  iodoform. 
Lastly,  iodoform  gauze  is  put  in  the  vagina.  In  from 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  the  dressings  are  usu- 
ally soaked  with  discharge.  The  gauze  is  then  re- 
moved, the  vagina  gently  syringed  with  lukewarm 
solution  of  salicylic  acid,  the  parts  again  dusted  with 
iodoform,  and  iodoform  gauze  put  in  the  vagina.  This 
is  repeated  every  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  after  which  the  discharge  commonly 
ceases. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  June  24,  1882. 

Neuroses  Associated  with  the  Vagus  Nerve. — 
After  noting  the  frequency  of  cardiac  irregularity  from 
indigestion,  Dr.  Rosenbach  records  [Deutsche  Med. 


1  Ashhurst's  Surgery,  p.  937. 

2  Gross,  Urinary  Organs,  p.  368. 
s  Bryant's  Surgery,  p.  484. 
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Woch.,  1882,  No.  12)  a  case  of  cardiac  irregularity 
caused  by  the  horizontal  posture,  and  a  case  of  tem- 
porary central  paralysis  of  the  vagus  nerve.  The  pa- 
tient in  the  first  case  was  a  prematurely  old  man,  aged 
55,  who  complained  that,  as  soon  as  he  lay  down  in 
bed,  he  had  a  feeling  of  praecordial  anxiety,  and  usu- 
ally awoke  in  great  distress,  with  the  hands  cold  and 
stiff.  With  the  exception  of  slight  anaemia,  some  signs 
of  arterial  sclerosis,  and  a  slight  emphysema,  there 
was  nothing  abnormal  in  his  condition.  The  digestive 
functions  were  normal.  His  pulse  in  the  erect  posture 
was  72,  regular,  and  moderately  full;  but,  on  his  as- 
suming the  recumbent  posture,  with  the  head  low,  it 
fell  to  60  or  64,  and  became  irregular  and  intermittent, 
all  which  characters  disappeared  almost  immediately 
on  his  assuming  the  erect  posture  again.  Dr.  Rosen- 
bach,  considering  that  he  had  excluded  all  other  pos- 
sible causes,  attributes  this  phenomenon  to  the  change 
in  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  cranial  cavity.  This 
outflow  being  much  less  free  in  the  horizontal  than  in 
the  erect  posture,  as  shown  by  the  more  rapid  current 
in  the  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck  when  the  erect 
posture  is  assumed,  he  considers  that  in  a  patient  with 
arterial  sclerosis  the  tonus  of  the  vagus  and  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  produced  by  the  venous  blood  will  cause 
retardation  of  the  heart's  beat,  with  increased  arterial 
tension.  The  patient  in  the  second  case  was  a  man, 
aged  31,  affected  with  phthisis.  While  in  hospital,  he 
was  attacked  with  vertigo  and  headache,  his  pupils 
being  extremely  narrow.  Two  days  later  he  became 
insensible,  breathing  once,  or,  at  most,  twice  a  minute, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  heart  was  extremely  frequent 
and  tolerably  full.  Under  artificial  respiration,  carried 
on  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  patient  recovered.  Each 
time  the  artificial  respiration  was  stopped,  the  patient 
again  ceased  to  breathe,  and  became  cyanotic.  That 
the  vagus  could  still  conduct  impulses,  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  electric  stimulation  with  a  strong  current 
reduced  the  heart's  beats  from  156  to  100  or  less,  per 
minute.  After  the  above  period,  Cheyne-Stokes's  res- 
piration set  in,  and  for  two  hours  longer  the  patient 
required  to  be  roused  occasionally.  A  month  later,  the 
patient  died  of  tubercular  meningitis.  Dr.  Rosenbach 
puts  down  the  symptoms  in  this  case  to  a  central 
paralysis  of  the  vagus,  owing  to  a  disturbance  of  nu- 
trition in  the  respiratory  centre  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata.— London  Med.  Record,  June  15,  1882. 

Temperature  in  Cardiac  Disease. — A  monograph 
upon  the  above  subject  has  recently  been  published  by 
M.  Sabatier.  His  researches  embrace  the  determina- 
tion of  the  local  temperature  of  the  praecordia,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  axillary  temperature.  He  states  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  praecordial  region  as  36.i°C. 
(about  97°  F.),  liable,  however,  to  variations  in  differ- 
ent subjects.  In  pericarditis  the  axillary  temperature 
is  much  raised  in  acute  cases,  but  not  influenced  in 
chronic  and  subacute  cases.  The  praecordial  temper- 
ature is  increased  in  acute'  and  subacute  pericarditis, 
but  where  there  is  much  fever,  as  in  acute  rheumatism, 
the  praecordial  temperature  is  lower  than  the  axillary. 
When  the  local  inflammatory  process  is  very  intense 
this  difference  may  be  reversed.  When  right-sided 
pleurisy  coincides  with  pericarditis,  local  thermometry 
indicates  the  relative  intensity  of  the  two  inflammatory 
processes.  During  endo-pericarditis  the  local  tempera- 
ture does  not  subside  so  soon  as  the  general.  In  en- 
docarditis there  is  no  local  rise  in  temperature,  a  point 
of  distinction  from  pericarditis.  In  cardiac  hypertro- 
phy the  praecordial  temperature  is  the  same  as,  and 
sometimes  lower  than,  that  of  the  opposite  side.  Vesi- 
cation applied  to  the  praecordia  keeps  the  temperature 
at  a  high  level  for  several  days.  Numerous  tracings 
are  given  and,  although  the  subject  is  limited  and,  per- 
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haps,  hardly  sufficiently  fruitful,  considering  the  labor 
expended  upon  it,  it  is  the  first  contribution  to  local 
cardiac  thermometry  that  has  been  made.  The  author 
believes  that  the  method  is  a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis, 
and  that  the  local  temperature  of  the  cardiac  region 
should  always  be  estimated.  It  is  of  most  importance 
at  the  close  of  the  acute  period,  when  the  axillary  tem- 
perature has  become  normal. — Lancet,  July  I,  1882. 

The  Treatment  of  Erysipelas. — Dr.  Hastreiter 
recommends  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  by  painting 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  It  can  be  employed  on  the  most  sensitive  patients, 
does  not  require  any  skill,  and  can  be  applied  by  the 
patient  himself  as  often  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the 
irritation  produced  by  excessive  friction  is  avoided. 
During  its  application  the  eyes  should  be  protected  by 
a  pad. 

2.  When  employed  frequently  enough  this  method  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  tends  to  produce  a  rapid  cure. 

3.  Oil  of  turpentine  can  be  procured  everywhere. 

4.  All  other  dressings  are  unnecessary. 

5.  Internal  antipyretic  treatment  is  only  rarely  neces- 
sary ;  usually  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  bathe  the  body 
with  cold  water,  and  to  make  use  of  cold  applications 
to  the  head. 

6.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  turpentine  can 
perhaps  act  as  a  preventive  of  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  air  passages. 

7.  When  employed  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  it 
may  abort  the  morbid  process. 

8.  The  oil  of  turpentine  may  also  be  employed  in 
phlegmonous  inflammation  other  than  erysipelas. — 
Wiener  Med,  Presse,  June  18,  1882. 

Characters  of  the  Urine  in  Yellow  Fever. — 
Dr.  Culberto  Pena  (La  Escuela  de  Medicina,  Mexico, 
Feb.  15,  1882)  publishes  a  series  of  observations  which 
he  has  made  on  the  condition  of  the  urine  in  yellow 
fever.  In  nine  cases  in  which  the  vomiting  was  present, 
albumen  was  only  found  in  one,  and  then  in  very  small 
quantity.  In  the  course  of  an  epidemic  that  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing,  albumen  was  absent  in 
one-quarter  of  the  mild  cases  and  in  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  grave  cases.  The  reaction  was  nearly 
always  acid,  being  alkaline  or  neutral  in  only  four  per 
cent.  The  color  was  variable,  being  at  first  clear,  but 
becoming  turbid  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  Bile 
pigments  are  not  present  as  a  rule,  being  only  met  with 
twice  in  two  hundred  examinations. —  Journ.  de  Med. 
de  Paris,  June  24,  1882. 

Porro  Operations.  —  The  last  case  reported  was 
that  of  Dr.  Dozzi,  of  Italy  :  operation  performed  on 
March  10,  1882.  The  subject  was  a  dwarf,  28  years 
old,  measuring  in  height  (79  cm.)  only  31^  inches, 
and  having  a  deformed  pelvis.  The  membranes  had 
been  ruptured  eight  or  nine  hours  when  the  section 
was  made;  the  fcetus  was  delivered  alive  but  died  be- 
fore the  operation  was  concluded  ;  the  woman  died  of 
shock  in  24  hours. —  Gas.  Med.  Ital.  Prov.  Venet.,  No. 
22,  June  3,  1882. 

This  case  gives  Italy  36  operations,  with  22  deaths 
and  14  recoveries.  There  have  been  in  all  91  opera- 
tions, as  far  as  reported,  with  38  recoveries. 

Ignatio  Catalio tit's  Case. — This  was  first  reported 
from  Italy  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Camminiti,  of  Messina. 
Dr.  Cataliotti  operated  at  Palermo,  on  October  28, 
1880,  on  a  woman  40  years  of  age,  affected  with  a 
large  fibro-myoma  of  the  uterus,  and  ascites  ;  the  fcetus 
was  delivered  alive,  and  the  woman  recovered. — 
Stamperia  Militare,  1882. 

Dr.  Negri  also  reports  a  case  under  the  head  of 
''  Bayer,"  of  Stuttgart.    Our  tabular  record  shows  this 


operation  to  belong  to  Prof.  Fehling,  May  4,  1881  ;  the 
woman  and  child  were  saved.  Operation  performed 
after  the  modification  of  Midler. 

Dr.  Marchand,  of  Paris,  has  performed  Prevot's  op- 
eration, i.  e.,  the  amputation  of  the  uterus  through  the 
cervix  and  its  removal,  in  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  or- 
gan in  labor.  The  child  was  dead,  and  the  woman  died 
of  peritonitis.  .  This  method  has  not  yet  saved  a  case 
of  rupture.  The  uterine  suture  promises  much  better 
results.  Let  the  abdomen  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of 
blood,  and  the  uterus  well  sutured  with  silver  wire  or 
pure  silk,  at  short  intervals,  along  the  whole  line  of  the 
laceration. 

A  Case  of  Phlebectasis. — Riedel  ( Centralb.  f. 
Chir.)  reports  the'ease  of  a  man  42  years  old,  always 
healthy,  member  of  a  family  in  which  apoplexy  fre- 
quently occurred,  who  acquired  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  months  a  stupid  expression  of  countenance,  with, 
later  on,  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  rushing 
sounds  in  right  ear,  giddiness  on  stooping,  and  trouble- 
some burning  of  face.  A  few  clays  later  there  was  well- 
marked  facial  cyanosis,  especially  on  the  right  side. 
The  veins  of  the  chest  on  the  same  side  were  full  and 
distended,  and  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  axilla  a 
tortuous  varicose  vein  was  visible.  In  the  right  supra- 
clavicular fossa  there  was  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  from  whose  upper  margin  the  dilated  external 
jugular  vein  ran  upwards.  Pressure  on  this  non-pulsat- 
ing tumor  caused  it  to  disappear,  whilst  the  patient  ex- 
perienced loud  rushing  noises  in  the  ear.  On  cessation 
of  pressure,  the  tumor,  whose  lumen  could  be  traced 
for  some  distance  into  the  chest,  resumed  its  former 
size.  There  was  a  similar,  though  much  smaller,  tumor 
on  the  left  side.  The  heart  and  other  organs  were 
found  to  be  normal.  Under  daily  injections  of  ergot 
the  swellings  rapidly  disappeared,  becoming  flatter  and 
harder,  and  the  subjective  symptoms  ceased.  As  a 
central  obstruction  of  the  circulation  may  be  excluded, 
Lindner  is  inclined  to  regard  a  chronic  phlebitis,  spe- 
cially localized  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  valves,  as 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms  described.  Owing  to  this 
process  the  venous  walls  become  affected  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  give  way  under  the  moderate  pres- 
sure of  the  blood-stream,  retarded  somewhat  by  the 
altered  valves. — Edinburgh  Med.  Journ.,  April,  1882. 

The  Causes  of  the  Normal  Jugular  Pulse. — 
M.  Francois-Franck  has  communicated  to  the  Societe 
de  Biologie  (Journ.  de  Med.  de  Paris,  No.  11,  1882)  the 
results  of  his  experiments  upon  the  production  of  this 
phenomenon.  He  finds  that,  when  pericardial  aspira- 
tion is  excluded  by  opening  the  thorax,  it  persists ;  it 
persists,  also,  when  the  communication  is  momentarily 
interrupted  between  the  right  ventricle  and  the  right 
auricle,  and  when  the  ventricular  systole  is  stopped  by 
irritation  of  the  vagus.  It  disappears  when  the  systole 
of  the  auricle  is  produced  by  mechanical  irritation  or 
other  means,  and  when  the  systole  of  the  auricle  is 
displaced,  so  as  to  occupy  a  phase  of  the  diastole.  The 
venous  pulse  is  also  displaced.  All  these  facts  tend  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  normal  jugular  pulse  is  produced 
by  the  systole  of  the  right  auricle. — London  Medical 
Record,  June  15,  1882. 

Relations  of  Gelsemic  Acid  and  ^Esculin. — Prof. 
Wormley,  in  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  conclu- 
sively refutes  the  assertions  of  Sonnenschein  and  Rob- 
bins  as  to  the  identity  of  these  two  principles,  and  he 
gives  results  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in  gelse- 
mium  poisoning  evidence  of  the  poison  in  the  blood 
may  be  more  readily  and  fully  obtained  than  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  other  vegetable  poisons. — Amer.  Journ. 
oj  Pharm.,  July,  1882. 
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Acute  Dilatation  of  the  Heart. — Dr.  M.  Heit- 
ler  has,  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Wiener  Medicinisc he 
Wochenschrift,  touched  on  a  subject  of  great  impor- 
tance. A  sudden  or  rapid  dilatation  of  the  heart  does 
certainly  occur  under  many  circumstances ;  but  we 
think  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  dif- 
ferent forms.  There  is  that  which  happens  in  connec- 
tion with  many  acute  exhausting  diseases,  such  as 
puerperal  fever,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  so 
forth;  and  of  this  nature,  or  something  akin  to  it,  is 
probably  the  dilatation  which  is  met  with  in  chronic 
anaemia.  In  all  these  cases  there  would  seem  to  be 
undoubted  change  in  the  structure  of  the  cardiac 
muscular  walls.  But  the  question  is  whether  we  cannot 
have  a  dilatation  of  even  more  rapid  arrival,  and  which, 
consequently,  can  hardly  depend  on  universal  soften- 
ing of  the  heart's  musculature;  whether,  in  fact, 
"idiopathic  dilatation"  can  occur.  Dr.  Heitler  seems 
to  have  observed  cases  which  must  come  under  this 
division.  He  talks  very  confidently  of  rapidly  appear- 
ing and  as  rapidly  disappearing  enlargement.  This 
he  has  demonstrated  in  chronic  valvular  disease.  We 
are  inclined  to  agree,  and  think  that  the  remarkably 
sudden  variations  in  the  health  of  sufferers  from  chronic 
cardiac  maladies  may  here  find  an  efficient  explana- 
tion. Truly  acute  dilatations  of  the  heart  are  believed 
to  occur  in  soldiers  during  campaigns,  and  in  persons 
strenuously  exerting  themselves  physically.  Dr.  Heitler 
has  no  experience  of  such  cases.  Some  authors  have 
taught  that  such  rapid  enlargements  may  ensue  on 
nervous  exhaustion,  resulting  from  debauchery  and 
sexual  excess.  It  is  possible  also  that  the  sensations 
and  illness  of  amateur  mountaineers  may  be  due  to 
the  same  state.  To  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  and 
differential  diagnosis  of  dilatation,  Dr.  Heitler  adds  no 
new  knowledge.  In  treatment,  great  confidence  is 
placed  in  digitalis.  Further,  Dr.  Heitler  believes  that 
percussion,  such  as  is  practised  in  ordinary  physical 
examination,  is  capable  of  bringing  about  a  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  heart.  If  such  occurrences  do  happen, 
then  it  would  seem  quite  certain  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  reflex  action ;  and  inherently  there  is  no  im- 
probability. Goltz  long  ago  showed  that  the  frog's 
heart  could  be  stopped  in  diastole  by  tapping  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  why  should  not  a  contraction  be  brought 
about  in  a  reflex  manner  ?  Moreover,  it  may  be  that 
any  external  application  whatsoever,  such  as  mustard 
plasters,  act  in  this  manner.  We  have  not  yet  got  at 
the  bottom  of  reflex  actions  as  a  mode  of  treatment, 
and  we  can  heartily  recommend  our  readers,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so,  to  study  Dr.  Lauder  Brun- 
ton's  article  on  this  subject.  On  so-called  "idiopathic 
dilatation,"  authors'  beliefs  are  still  conflicting.  The 
subject  has  been  treated  very  fully,  indeed,  by  Seitz, 
who  strongly  urges  the  fact  of  its  occurrence.  Schrot- 
ter  holds  the  opposite  view. — Medical  Times  and  Gaz., 
July  1,  1882. 

A  Convenient  Method  of  Demonstrating  the 
Bacilli  of  Tubercle  in  Sputa. — Baumgarten  gives 
the  following  method  of  staining  tubercle  bacilli,  as 
easier  and  more  expeditious  than  those  recommended 
by  Koch  or  Ehrlich.  Dry  preparations  of  the  tuber- 
cular sputa  are  prepared  according  to  Koch's  or  Ehr- 
lich's  method,  and  moistened  with  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  potash  ;  the  bacteria  can  then,  without  further  treat- 
ment, be  readily  detected  with  a  power  of  4-500  di- 
ameters. Slight  pressure  on  the  cover  slip  will  serve  to 
bring  them  out  more  clearly.  In  order  to  distinguish 
the  bacilli  of  tubercle  from  other  species,  the  cover 
slip  is  removed  from  the  slide,  and  laid  to  one  side 
until  the  moisture  on  its  under  surface  has  dried  off; 
it  is  then  passed  two  or  three  times  through  the  gas 
flame,  and  then  moistened  with  a  drop  of  dilute  anilin 
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violet  or  other  nuclei-staining  anilin  color.  Now,  under 
the  microscope,  the  putrefactive  bacteria  are  stained  a 
deep-blue,  while  the  tubercle  bacilli  remain  perfectly 
colorless,  as  when  in  the  potash  solution.  The  entire 
process  need  only  require  ten  minutes,  and  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  recommended  for  general  use. —  Centralb.  f. 
d.  Med.  Wissen.,  June  24,  1882. 

Treatment  of  Hemorrhage  from  the  Palm. — 
Dr.  Randolph  Winslow  gives  the  following  as  ex- 
pressing his  conclusions  from  a  study  of  this  subject: 

1.  Hemorrhage  from  the  palm  should  be  treated  by 
ligating  or  twisting  the  bleeding  vessels  in  situ,  when 
this  can  be  done  without  undue  disturbance  of  the  ten- 
dons and  other  tissues. 

2.  This  being  impossible,  compression  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  wound  by  means  of  a  graduated  compress 
or  conical  cork,  flexion  and  pronation  of  the  arm  being 
also  employed,  or  the  hand  may  be  bound  tightly  over 
a  ball  of  wood  or  cord. 

3.  Acupressure  may  be  used  to  the  radial  artery,  but 
it  is  not  safe  to  compress  the  ulnar  in  this  way,  as  the 
nerve  is  in  close  proximity  on  its  inner  side. 

4.  Other  measures  failing,  ligation  of  the  main  vessels 
should  be  performed. 

5.  Owing  to  the  frequent  anomalies  of  the  brachial 
artery,  it  is  better  to  ligate  the  radial  and  ulnar  imme- 
diately above  the  wrist,  than  to  tie  the  brachial  itself. 

6.  The  hand  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  fixed 
upon  a  splint,  and  placed  in  a  sling. — Maryland  Med. 
Journ.,  July  1,  1882. 

Intra-craniAl  Disease  and  Choked  Disk. — Dr. 
Edward  G.  Loring  contributes  to  the  June  number 
of  the  New  York  Medical  Joitrnal  and  Obstetrical  Re- 
view an  article  on  the  nervous  connection  between 
intra-cranial  disease  and  choked  disk,  the  conclusions 
of  which  are:  1.  That  the  vaso-motor  theory,  as  ad- 
vanced by  Benedikt,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  either 
the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  morbid  irritation  within 
the  head,  or  the  resulting  neuritis  optica.  2.  That  the 
irritation  is  conveyed,  not  by  the  isolated  fibres  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  as  stated  by  Benedikt,  but  through 
the  agency  of  the  trigeminus.  3.  That  choked  disk  or 
papillitis,  in  connection  with  brain  disease,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  an  irritation  or  compression  of  certain  intra- 
cranial fibres  of  the  fifth  pair  which  preside  over  the 
blood  supply  of  the  disk  and  neighboring  parts,  and 
also  maintain  the  healthy  processes  of  waste  and  repair 
of  the  tissues  themselves.  This  being  so,  he  adds,  the 
same  analogies  and  distinctions  between  "irritation" 
and  "  inflammation  "  can  be  made  here  as  with  sympa- 
thetic ophthalmia,  so  that  here,  as  well  as  there,  the 
irritation  may  exist  as  such  for  an  indefinite  time,  or 
may  so  reduce  the  vitality  and  resisting  power  of  the 
tissue  of  the  disk  and  surrounding  parts  as  to  develop 
gradually,  or  explode  suddenly,  into  an  actual  inflam- 
mation— that  is,  into  a  neuritis.  The  immediate  and 
exciting  cause  of  this  neuritis  may  be  either  an  external 
one,  such  as  exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  over-exertion, 
either  mental  or  physical,  or,  indeed,  too  much  expo- 
sure to  the  light,  the  effects  of  which,  under  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  organ,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
"  traumatism  ;"  or  the  exciting  cause  may  be  an  internal 
one,  such  as  some  irritation  from  the  condition  of  the 
blood  and  circulating  fluids,  either  chemical  or  me- 
chanical, either  local  or  general,  which  insufficient  in 
itself  to  produce  any  bad  effect  upon  a  normal  disk, 
may  yet  be  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  condition  of  in- 
flammation in  a  part  that  is  weakened  and  irritable. 

Antiseptic  Nephrectomy  by  Abdominal  Section  ; 
Recovery. — Mr.  F.  B.  Archer  reports  the  following 
case  :  M.  E.  A.  L  ,  a  widow,  aged  fifty,  was  ad- 
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mitted  into  the  General  Hospital,  Bridgetown,  Barba- 
does,  West  Indies,  on  September  13,  1880,  under  my 
care.  She  had  had  five  children.  The  menses  stopped 
about  eight  years  ago,  soon  after  a  fall,  which  fractured 
one  of  the  lower  ribs  on  the  right  side.  While  ill  in 
bed,  suffering  from  this,  she  observed  a  lump  about  the 
size  of  her  fist  on  the  right  side  of  the  bowels.  This 
lump  has  never  disappeared,  but  has  slowly  grown  to 
its  present  size.  It  has  caused  her  no  particular 
trouble,  but  she  has  lost  flesh.  Her  appetite  and  gen- 
eral health  are  good.  She  has  never  been  tapped. 
Ten  months  ago  she  was  in  this  hospital,  and  an  ova- 
rian cyst  was  diagnosed,  and  an  operation  advised. 
This  she  declined,  and  returned  home.  She  now  begs 
to  have  something  done.  Urine  contains  a  little  albu- 
men. On  microscopical  examination  no  casts  are  seen. 
Temperature  normal. 

On  September  14th  she  was  put  under  chloroform 
and  then  ether  substituted.  Under  a  spray  of  carbolic 
acid  an  incision  was  made  and  a  good  many  adhesions 
broken  down.  The  cyst  seemed  matted  to  the  right 
kidney,  and  on  attempting  to  clear  it  the  weight  of  the 
cyst  tore  the  kidney,  and  considerable  hemorrhage  oc- 
curred. A  clamp  was  put  on,  a  ligature  applied,  and 
the  kidney  and  tumor  removed.  It  contained  eighteen 
pints  of  fluid,  and  the  cyst  itself  weighed  five  pounds. 
The  patient  was  in  a  great  state  of  collapse.  A  drain- 
age-tube was  inserted  and  the  wound  closed.  She 
vomited  five  times  after  the  operation,  complained  of 
great  shortness  of  breath  and  pain  in  the  head. 

On  March  14,  1881,  she  left  the  hospital  quite  well. 
By  the  last  account  she  was  enjoying  good  health. 

Mr.  Knowsley  Thornton,  through  whom  the  notes  are 
forwarded  for  publication,  remarks  that  this  is  one  of 
the  best  cases  of  nephrectomy  yet  published,  due  re- 
gard being  paid  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  contained  in 
the  cyst,  and  the  weight  of  the  latter,  the  age  of  the 
patient  being  also  taken  into  consideration.  Convales- 
cence, however,  was  very  slow. — Lancet,  July  1,  1882. 

The  Absorbent  Activity  of  the  Stomach.  —  A 
recent  number  of  the  Berfaier  klin.  Wochenschrift Con- 
tains an  article  by  Prof.  Penzoldt  and  Dr.  Faber  (Er- 
langen),  which  is  an  attempt  to  place  at  our  disposal  a 
new  means  for  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  stomach. 
The  observations  were  made  with  the  idea  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  activity  of  absorption  of  soluble 
substances  varied  in  any  regular  manner  with  different 
affections  of  the  stomach.  The  investigations  were 
conducted  thus :  The  observed  swallowed  a  gelatine 
capsule  loaded  with  solid  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
when  it  arrived  in  the  stomach  was  there  dissolved  and 
absorbed,  and  partly  reappeared  in  the  secretion  from 
the  salivary  glands.  Some  saliva  was  then  tested  at 
intervals  by  means  of  starch  papers  and  fuming  nitric 
acid.  At  first  a  red,  later  on  a  blue,  coloration  was 
developed.  In  healthy  subjects  from  seven  to  fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  ere  the  blue  color  was  fully  obtained. 
Some  experiments  on  sufferers  from  ( 1 )  ulcus  ventriculi, 
(2)  dilatation  of  stomach,  and  (3)  ill-defined  gastric 
disorders,  were  made,  and  the  results  compared  with 
those  got  from  healthy  individuals.  So  far  the  results 
are  of  no  practical  value.  —  Med.  Times  and  Gazette, 
June  24,  1882. 

Paroxysmal  H/emoglobinuria. — Boas  (  Centralb. 
f.  d.  Med.  Wissen.,  No.  20,  1882)  reports  a  case  of  parox- 
ysmal haemoglobinuria,  and  deduces  from  its  study, 
and  of  two  other  cases  previously  published,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  : 

1.  Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  is  a  distinct  disease, 
sni generis,  and  can  be  sharply  defined  from  other  forms 
of  haemoglobinuria. 

2.  The  access  of  paroxysmal   haemoglobinuria  is  I 


always  attributable  to  the  influence  of  cold,  especially 
on  exposed  parts. 

3.  The  intensity  estimated  by  the  coloration  of  the 
urine  and  the  general  symptoms,  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  chilling. 

4.  The  spontaneous  attack  and  those  produced  ex- 
perimentally, are  absolutely  identical. 

5.  The  fundamental  change  lies  in  the  destruction  of 
the  red  corpuscles  with  the  passage  of  the  haemoglobin 
into  the  plasma ;  the  general  symptoms  are  only  the 
consequence  of  this  alteration. 

6.  This  distinction  is  limited  to  the  parts  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  cold,  though,  of  course,  the 
products  of  disorganization  are  carried  to  all  parts  of 
the  system. —  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,  June  10,  1882. 

Examination  of  the  Ear.  —  M.  Geile  (Progres 
Med.)  has  made  an  experiment  of  great  clinical  value  ; 
it  permits,  in  certain  cases  of  defective  hearing,  to  lo- 
cate the  lesion  and  to  recognize  abnormal  action  of  the 
stapes  and  of  the  apparatus  of  accommodation.  A 
vibrating  tuning-fork  is  placed  upon  the  frontal  emi- 
nence of  the  patient;  in  his  ear  is  fixed  a  tube  of  rub- 
ber whose  other  extremity,  closed  by  a  diaphragm  of 
gold-beater's  skin  is  placed  to  the  ear  of  the  observer ; 
this  otoscope  has  inserted  at  its  middle  an  insufflating 
bulb. 

The  apparatus  being  arranged,  the  vibrations  of  the 
fork  follow  the  cranial  bones  and  are  transmitted  to 
the  tympanic  membrane.  The  patient  perceives  a 
sound  which  is  transmitted  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  and  of  the  air  of  the  tube  to  the 
ear  of  the  observer.  If  now,  by  the  aid  of  the  bulb, 
the  tension  in  the  tube  be  augmented,  that  is,  if  the 
membrana  tymyani  of  the  patient  be  compressed,  his 
accommodative  apparatus,  which  has  lost  its  integrity, 
will  perform  its  functions  abnormally,  the  stapes  will 
penetrate  more  or  less  in  the  fenestrum  ovale  and  the 
sound  of  the  tuning-fork  will  no  longer  be  the  same  for 
the  patient  and  for  the  observer  ;  the  lesion  can  be  im- 
mediately localized  in  the  apparatus  of  accommoda- 
tion.—  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July, 
1882. 

Stretching  the  Infra-orbital  Nerve. — Coppez 
[Ann.  d  Oculistique,  Feb.  1882)  succeeded  in  curing  a 
neuralgia  of  twenty  years'  duration  by  stretching  the 
infra-orbital  nerve.  The  neuralgia  had  been  periodic 
for  fifteen  years,  but  for  the  last  five  had  been  almost 
continuous,  and  entirely  interfered  with  work.  The 
supra-orbital  was  also  affected,  apparently  as  severely 
as  the  infra-orbital,  and  it  was  intended  to  stretch  it  as 
well  if  the  first  stretching  had  not  succeeded.  Imme- 
diately after  the  operation  the  zone  comprised  between 
the  nose  and  middle  of  the  cheek,  the  half  of  the  upper 
lip,  and  the  mucous  membrane  covering  it,  were  com- 
pletely anaesthetic.  The  sensibility  began  to  return 
three  days  afterwards,  and  was  complete  after  five  days. 
A  little  more  than  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
operation,  without  the  return  of  the  slightest  pain. — 
Edinburgh  Med.  Joum.,  April,  1882. 

First  Case  of  Gastric  Resection  for  Cancer  of 
the  Pylorus  Performed  in  Italy. — This  operation 
was  performed  at  the  Surgical  Clinic  of  Genoa,  on  June 
14,  1882,  by  Prof.  Azzio  Caselli,  upon  the  diagnosis  of 
Prof.  Maragliano,  of  "partial  stenosis  of  the  pyloric 
orifice,  the  result  of  a  carcinomatous  neoplasm."  The 
operation  was  completed  in  two  hours.  The  elliptical 
mass  removed  measured  four  and  three-quarters  by 
four  inches.  The  woman  died  of  shock  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  operation. — L ' Lndepcndente,  July  5, 
1882. 
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CHOLERA  INFANTUM. 

As  the  season  for  cholera  infantum  is  at  hand,  it 
may  be  useful  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  recent 
experiences  in  its  treatment.  Certain  points  in  its 
pathogenetic  development  require  statement  as  a 
motive  for  the  proposed  therapy.  The  influence  of 
diet,  especially  the  ill-effect  of  a  diet  largely  com- 
posed of  starch,  is  too  well  known  to  require  further 
expression.  But  behind  and  beyond  the  personal 
hygiene  of  the  child,  there  is  an  important  factor 
which  has  been  entitled  "  civic  malaria" — the  sum 
of  those  causes  of  pollution  arising  out  of  the  evil 
hygiene  of  towns  and  cities. 

The  mechanism  of  those  forces  by  which  cholera 
infantum  is  produced  is  probably  as  follows  :  The 
bad  air  (germs?)  depresses  the  function  of  the 
splanchnics,  the  inhibiting  nerves  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  the  pneumogastrics  are  for  the  heart.  Pre- 
vost  demonstrated  that  ablation  of  the  spheno-pala- 
tine  ganglion  caused  a  profuse  outpouring  of  serous 
fluid  from  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane.  The 
depression  of  the  splanchnics  probably  has  a  similar 
effect  on  the  vessels  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  disturbance  must  necessarily  be  aided 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  starchy  aliment,  taken 
in  excess.  High  febrile  heat  and  an  algid  condition 
will  follow  the  former  at  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
the  latter  after  persistent  outpouring  of  fluid  from 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  The  obvious  in- 
dications are : 

To  check  fermentation,  and  to  destroy  the  minute 
organisms  or  germs  on  which  every  fermentation 
must  depend  for  its  development ; 

To  allay  irritation  of  the  end  organs  of  the 
splanchnics  in  the  mucous  membrane ; 


To  arrest  the  outward  osmosis  from  the  vessels ; 

To  lower  the  febrile  temperature,  and  to  remove 
the  algid  condition. 

These  indications  must  be  grouped  to  be  dealt 
with  effectively.    The  three  first  given  must  be  con- 
sidered together  as  objects  to  be  accomplished  si- 
multaneously.   To  stop  fermentation  by  destroying 
the  organisms  necessary  to  the  process,  involves 
under  these  circumstances  the  use  of  remedies  to 
restore  the  functions  of  the  splanchnics.    A  most 
useful  agent  to  check  the  nausea  and  vomiting  is 
carbolic  acid,  which  may  be  given  in  an  emulsion 
with  bismuth  and  a  little  glycerine.  Remarkably 
good  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  potassium 
bromide  in  many  cases,  if  given  early  enough. 
Nitric  acid,  well  diluted  in  small  doses,  frequently 
repeated,  is  an  efficient  remedy  in  other  cases.  In 
still  others,  pure  Cognac  brandy  renders  an  incon- 
testable service.    Calomel  in  minute  quantity— from 
'■JL.  to   1   grain— has  a  place  in  the  treatment  of 
nearly  all  cases.    Are  there  any  definite  indications 
for  the  employment  of  these  remedies?   We  believe 
there  are.    Carbolic  acid  alone,  or  mixed  with  bis- 
muth, is  the  appropriate  remedy  when  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  irritability,  food  being  rejected  as 
soon  as  swallowed,  or  in  those_  cases  characterized 
by  the  rapid  fermentation  of  the  foods  in  the  stom- 
ach, resulting  in  the  production  of  acid.  Bromide 
of  potassium  is  particularly  indicated  when,  with 
high  irritability  of  the  stomach,  there  are  restless- 
ness, wakefulness,  twitchings  of  the  muscles,  and 
fever.     Whilst  the  bromide  does  not  materially 
modify  the  morbid  condition  of  the  stomachal  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  it  does  allay  the  irri- 
tation of  the  splanchnics  and  of  the  nervous  system 
generally.    Nitric  acid  is  remarkably  useful  when  the 
stools  are  acid,  watery,  and  without  any  undigested 
aliment.    It  stops  the  fermentation  which  produces 
the  acid,  and  it  stimulates  the  flow  of  bile.    It  does 
more;  it  solicits  the  osmosis  of  the  alkaline  con- 
stituents of  the  blood  into  the  intestine,  and  thus 
restores  the  proper  alkalinity  of  the  intestinal  juices. 
Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  such  an 
action  will  be  enlightened  by  a  study  of  the  laws  of 
diffusion  or  osmosis. 

Brandy  to  be  useful  must  be  administered  freely. 
It  is  not  as  a  stimulant  merely  that  it  is  to  be  given 
in  this  malady.  Alcohol  is  a  powerful  antiseptic ; 
by  its  oxidation,  force  is  evolved ;  and  brandy  con- 
tains astringent  matters.  It  is  indicated  when  the 
depression  is  pronounced,  when  the  derangement 
in  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  food  is  due  less 
to  the  deficiency  in  the  juices,  than  to  the  depression 
in  the  function  of  the  splanchnics.  Brandy,  of 
course,  increases  in  importance  as  a  remedy  with 
the  approach  of  the  algid  condition. 
I     The  role  of  calomel  as  a  remedy  has  been  warmly 
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discussed.  Correct  notions  as  to  its  action,  and  its 
proper  place  as  a  remedy,  are  gradually  crystallizing 
out  of  the  mother-waters  of  experiment  and  clinical 
observation.  Formerly,  the  central  idea  of  its  ad- 
ministration was  "to  alter  the  secretions,"  this 
phrase  including  the  biliary  and  intestinal.  Without 
occupying  space  in  discussing  controverted  ques- 
tions, when  we  have  room  for  merely  a  dogmatic 
statement,  we  will  give  an  expression  to  the  best- 
founded  opinion.  Calomel  in  small  doses  acts  as  a 
sedative  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
allays  vomiting,  and  checks  fermentation.  Although 
the  modern  view  is  against  the  action  of  calomel  on 
the  biliary  secretion,  it  seems  to  be  well  established 
that  it  does  act  on  the  intestinal  glandular  apparatus, 
and  increases  the  elimination  through  them  of  the 
products  of  waste.  Judiciously  used  then,  in  the 
small  doses  above  mentioned,  there  are  few  cases  of 
cholera  infantum  in  which  calomel  may  not  be 
beneficial. 

We  have  yet  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  the  febrile 
state,  and  of  its  corollary,  the  algid.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  pre- 
cludes the  administration  of  the  ordinary  antipy- 
retic remedies.  In  many  cases  the  range  of  febrile 
heat  is  great,  the  maxima  of  the  thermal  range  en- 
croaching on  the  danger  line.  Indeed,  in  cholera 
infantum,  it  is  probable  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
specific  fever.  Besides  acting  on  the  causes  of  the 
febrile  heat  it  becomes  necessary  to  restrain  the 
body  temperature  within  proper  limits.  The  devel- 
opment of  hydrotherapy  by  our  German  confreres 
has  led  to  a  most  useful  application  of  the  practice 
to  cholera  infantum.  With  the  thermometer  as  a 
guide,  the  child  should  be  immersed  in  water  at  95 ° 
Fahr.,  and  the  bath  then  cooled  to  750,  700,  or  650, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  the 
influence  of  the  bath — cooled  by  the  addition  of  suf- 
ficient cold  water  or  of  ice.  Such  is  the  general 
idea;  our  space  is  not  sufficient  for  details.  The 
time  for  the  repetition  of  the  bath  cannot  be  arbi- 
trarily stated,  but  it  must  be  determined  by  the 
effect  produced  on  the  temperature.  The  influence 
of  the  bath  is  most  conspicuous  for  good.  Its  value 
as  a  remedy  for  this  condition  can  hardly,  indeed, 
be  overestimated. 

The  algid  stage  of  cholera  infantum  offers  the 
same  difficulty  in  its  management  that  the  corre- 
sponding condition  in  cholera  does.  As  regards  the 
exhibition  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  small  doses  frequently  repeated 
will  support  the  failing  circulation,  when  large  doses 
will  have  the  opposite  effect.  Belladonna,  or  its 
alkaloid,  atropia,  is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
heart,  which  has  been  used  with  advantage  in  the 
algid  condition.  Nitro-glycerine  will  probably  prove 
useful  in  the  same  condition  by  dilating  the  periph- 


eral vessels,  and  thus  permitting  the  heart  to  work 
under  lessened  pressure. 

We  have  barely  mentioned  the  subject  of  alimenta- 
tion. The  character  of  infant  foods,  and  their  re- 
lation to  the  subject  under  consideration,  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  We  there- 
fore close  the  consideration  of  the  medicinal  man- 
agement of  cholera  infantum,  reserving  for  future 
discussion  the  questions  connected  with  food  and 
alimentation. 


PRESIDENT  GARFIELD'S  CASE  AGAIN. 

The  carefully  prepared  article  of  Dr.  Baker  which 
we  publish  in  this  issue  constitutes  another  contribu- 
tion to  the  ever-increasing  literature  of  the  Garfield 
case,  the  surgical  problems  of  which,  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  they  involved  an  illustrious  life  and 
the  destinies  of  a  nation,  but  also  from  their  in- 
trinsic importance,  have  possessed  unusual  interest 
for  both  the  profession  and  the  laity. 

Dr.  Baker  has  analyzed,  in  a  painstaking  manner, 
the  evidence  given  at  the  Guiteau  trial  relative  to 
the  positions  of  the  assassin  and  his  victim,  and 
makes  therefrom  several  deductions  as  to  the  prob- 

•  able  course  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  shot, 
concluding  that  it  was  the  latter  which  proved  fatal. 
It  is  not  apparent  how  this  affects  the  general  propo- 
sition that  a  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  par- 
ties and  of  the  course  of  the  ball,  until  it  struck  the 
eleventh  rib,  could  have  been  of  little  value  in  de- 
termining its  further  direction,  or  might  even  have 
led  to  an  erroneous  conclusion.  Whatever  argu- 
ments are  urged  as  to  the  possibility  of  inferring  the 
direction  of  the  bullet  after  its  contact  with  the  ribs 
from  its  known  course  before  it  entered  the  body, 
are  very  much  weakened  by  the  extremely  erratic 
course  which  missiles  so  often  take  after  impinging 
upon  resistant  and  resilient  bodies  like  the  floating 
ribs.  Whether  the  President  was  turning  to  the  left 
or  to  the  right  when  he  received  the  fatal  wound, 
and  whether  it  was  the  first  or  the  second  bullet 
which  caused  it,  are  questions  of  historic  interest 
and  also  of  dispute.  We  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  general  direction  of  the 
ball  in  its  course  from  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  to 
the  wound  of  entrance.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  so  far  as  we  know  it  has  not  been  questioned, 
that  if  that  line  were  continued  it  would  lead  down- 
ward, forward,  and  to  the  left;  but  that  without  de- 
flection it  would  represent  the  actual  course  of  the 
ball,  or  that  the  surgeons,  even  if  they  had  been 

1  familiar  with  all  the  facts  which  the  Government, 
after  the  labor  of  months,  and  an  exhaustive  exami- 
nation of  a  large  number  of  witnesses,  was  able  to 
elicit  upon  the  trial,  would  have  been  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  missile  had  proceeded  in  that  di- 
rection, we  believe  to  be  incapable  of  demonstration. 
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Dr.  Baker  does  not  allude  to  the  fact  that  a  line 
carried  from  the  point  of  fracture  in  the  twelfth 
rib,  through  that  in  the  eleventh  rib,  and  prolonged 
until  it  reached  a  point  six  feet  behind  the  Presi- 
dent, would  have  attained  an  elevation,  which, 
allowing  for  all  possible  positions  of  the  two  ribs, 
would  still  have  been  far  above  the  head  of  the 
assassin,  or,  in  other  words,  several  feet  above  the 
level  at  which  he  held  the  pistol.  It  is  this  vertical 
deflection  which  was  described  in  Dr.  White's  arti- 
cle— to  which  Dr.  Baker's  is  a  reply — and  all  the 
testimony  shows  that  at  the  time  of  the  second  shot 
the  President  was  still  standing  erect. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that,  apart  from 
these  considerations,  Dr.  Baker's  argument  as  to 
the  surgical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  positions 
of  the  parties  depends  entirely  upon  the  literal  ex- 
actness of  witnesses  who  testified  after  a  considera- 
ble lapse  of  time  to  the  minute  details  of  circum- 
stances occurring  during  a  scene  of  great  excitement. 
If  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  varied  materially  from  the 
direction  in  which  he  believes  it  to  have  pointed,  the 
whole  problem  from  his  point  of  view  would  neces- 
sarily be  changed.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  that  the 
evidence  as  to  the  position  of  the  parties,  which  was 
presented  to  the  surgeons  called  in  attendance  im- 
mediately after  the  shooting,  was  that  the  first  shot 
was  the  one  that  took  effect,  and  that  at  the  time 
the  President  was  turning  to  the  left,  it  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  hardly  sufficient  basis  upon  which  to 
build  so  elaborate  a  theory  as  Dr.  Baker  has  pre- 
sented. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  a  diagnosis  from  the  sub- 
jective symptoms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  scores 
of  such  "snap  diagnoses"  were  made  all  over  the 
country,  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  the  symp- 
toms, singly  or  collectively,  were  insufficient  to 
warrant  them.  The  pains  in  the  limbs — only  sym- 
metrical in  the  sense  of  being  bilateral — were  of 
unequal  severity  on  the  two  sides,  and  had  largely 
disappeared  on  the  left  side  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  shooting;  in  the  absence  of  any  loss  of  power, 
they  had  little  value  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  spinal 
injury,  and  could  be  accounted  for  as  well  without 
as  with  such  a  lesion. 

Certainly  no  conservative  surgeon  would  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  some  of  the 
additional  arguments  which  Dr.  Baker  advances  in 
support  of  this  theory.  Pain  on  one  side  of  the 
scrotum ;  vomiting,  extremely  common  after  all 
gunshot  wounds  ;  a  thready  pulse,  indicating  hem- 
orrhage, which,  as  the  vessels  lie  near  the  spine, 
must  have  come,  according  to  Dr.  Baker,  from  that 
locality;  the  absence  of  paralysis;  "daily  evacua- 
tions," etc.,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  pathog- 
nomonic symptoms  of  spinal  injury. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  change  in  the  splenic 


artery  which  led  to  its  rupture,  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  will  doubtless  always  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, but  in  the  absence  of  any  more  plausible 
theory,  with  which  Dr.  Baker  does  not  seem  to  be 
provided,  we  may  assume  that  it  was  in  one  or  the 
other  of  the  ways  already  suggested  in  Dr.  White's 
article. 

The  anatomical  point  Dr.  Baker  raises,  based  on 
the  relative  course  of  the  ball  and  the  artery,  seems 
to  be  well  taken.  But  here,  again,  he  has  mis- 
understood the  situation.  If  the  artery  had  been 
wounded  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  it  does  not 
follow,  of  course,  that  the  aneurism  developed  imme- 
diately. It  might  have  been  the  result  of  slow  in- 
flammation of  the  coats  of  the  vessel.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  the  false  aneurism — the  actual  rupture  of 
the  coats  of  the  vessel — -took  place  earlier  than  about 
the  time  the  President  went  to  Elberon,  or  that  it 
"existed  eighty  days,"  as  Dr.  Baker  puts  it.  The 
reason  for  this  opinion  was  given  in  the  paper  just 
referred  to. 

The  cases  quoted  by  Dr.  Baker,  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  the  wound  was  not  necessarily  mortal, 
although  not  new,  are  interesting,  but  are  not  analo- 
gous, neither  of  them  having  been  a  perforating 
wound  of  the  vertebra.  In  the  first  case,  the  injury 
was  a  penetrating  wound,  the  circumstances  of 
which,  in  regard  to  the  opening  of  venous  sinuses, 
the  splintering  of  bone,  etc.,  are  always  very  differ- 
ent from  those  in  which  a  ball  inflicts  the  additional 
damage  incident  to  a  wound  of  exit.  The  clinical 
history  also  is  very  indefinite.  In  the  second  case, 
the  wound  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  was  merely 
a  groove  in  its  surface,  and  it  may  be  said  in  addi- 
tion, that  to  diagnosticate  the  position  of  a  bullet 
in  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  by  digital 
examination  made  through  a  wound  on  the  right  of 
the  spine  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  usual 
length  of  the  human  finger. 

Moreover,  it  has  not  been  denied  that  a  vertebra 
may  be  wounded  and  recovery  follow,  that  a  bullet 
may  be  imbedded  in  it,  or  that  its  body  may  be 
grooved  without  fatal  consequences.  Such  cases, 
though  uncommon,  are  not  of  exceeding  rarity. 
They  are  by  no  means  parallel,  however,  with  that 
of  President  Garfield,  in  which  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  was  perforated,  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  no  authentic  instance  of  recovery  after  such  a 
wound  as  this  has  ever  been  recorded. 

We  have  been  impelled  to  make  this  brief  review 
of  the  points  in  Dr.  Baker's  paper,  not  from  any 
desire  to  re-open  an  argument  which  we  had  hoped 
was  permanently  at  an  end,  but  because,  recalling 
with  regret  the  unjust  newspaper  criticism  which  has 
prevailed  ^throughout  the  country,  and,  with  indig- 
nation, the  recent  indecent*tirades  in  Congress,  we 
feel  it  our  duty,  for  the  sake  of  medical  science 
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and  for  the  honor  of  the  profession,  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  asserting  our  unchanged  belief  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  pursued  by  President  Garfield's 
surgeons. 

SENATOR  CAMERON'S  JOINT  RESOLUTION. 

An  interesting  correspondence  has  taken  place 
between  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Medi- 
cal Legislation  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homoe- 
opathy, and  the  heads  of  the  medical  departments  of 
the  army  and  navy,  through  the  medium  of  Hon. 
Charles  O'Neill,  M.  C. 

The  homoeopath  wrote  to  ascertain  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  authorized  any  discrimination 
between  the  diplomas  of  homoeopathic  medical  col- 
leges in  good  legal  standing,  and  "those  of  the 
allopathic,  or  so-called  'regular'  school,"  in  the 
admission  of  candidates  to  examination  for  the 
medical  corps.  He  also  wanted  to  know  if  a 
graduate  of  a  regular  medical  college  who  avowed 
his  belief  in  homoeopathy  would  be  considered 
eligible.  He  made  the  same  inquiries  in  reference 
to  the  medical  appointments  of  the  army. 

From  Mr.  Chandler,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he 
received  a  reply  stating  that  no  discrimination  was 
made  in  favor  of  or  against  any  school.  "The 
only  requirements  of  the  department  are  that  a 
candidate,  in  addition  to  his  moral  and  physical 
qualifications,  shall  possess  the  necessary  profes- 
sional and  literary  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
pass  the  established  examination."  Certainly  a 
most  cautious  and  conservative  answer,  but  one 
which,  if  we  read  between  the  lines,  offers  very 
little  hope  to  the  discontented  applicants.  We 
believe,  after  some  opportunity  of  careful  observa- 
tion, that  any  fair-minded  and  impartial  board  of 
examiners  acquainted  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
service,  and  knowing  the  responsibilities  which 
may  at  any  time  devolve  upon  the  naval  surgeon, 
would  be  compelled  to  reject,  for  lack  of  "neces- 
sary professional  knowledge,"  applicants  who  had 
received  their  medical  education  at  homoeopathic 
colleges. 

This  assertion,  which  we  make  unqualifiedly,  is 
founded  not  on  a  disbelief  in  therapeutic  dogmas, 
but  on  positive  knowledge  of  the  radical  defects  in 
the  character  and  methods  of  teaching  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  medicine — anatomy,  physiology, 
etc. — which  prevail  in  such  institutions. 

Whether  it  is  proper  to  place  the  lives  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  our  army  and  navy  in  the  care 
of  irregular  practitioners  is  another  question,  and 
in  this  respect  the  very  manly  and  straightfor- 
ward letter  of  Surgeon-General  Barnes  meets  with 
our  entire  approval.  After  calling  attention  to 
the  fact,  so  commonly  misunderstood  by  the  laity, 
that  the  term  "regular,"  as  applied  to  a  medical 


school,  has  no  relation  to  its  legal  standing,  but 
merely  indicates  that  its  teachings  are  not  confined 
to  the  doctrines  of  any  particular  sect,  he  adds  that 
the  knowledge  which  a  medical  officer  of  the  army 
should  possess  to  enable  him  properly  to  perform 
his  duties  can  only  be  obtained  at  a  regular  medical 
school,  and  that  "it  is  not  considered  worth  while 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  army  medical  examining 
boards  or  to  induce  young  men  to  incur  useless 
expense  by  extending  invitations  to  appear  before 
such  boards  to  those  who  cannot  furnish  evidence 
that  they  have  at  least  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  required."  An  acquainance  with 
the  dogmas  of  any  particular  system  of  medicine 
would  not  prevent  a  candidate  from  being  admitted, 
but  an  avowed  adherence  to  some  one  of  them 
would  prove  a  bar  to  his  admission,  and  we  hope 
will  always  continue  to  do  so. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Cameron,  however,  to 
which  we  referred  in  our  last  issue,  and  which  is  so 
admirable  an  illustration  of  the  depths  of  ignorance 
to  which  the  "practical  politician"  descends  when 
he  permits  his  statesmanship  to  venture  beyond  the 
arrangement  of  primaries  and  the  management  of 
conventions,  points  in  another  direction.  It  must 
be  humiliating  to  the  petitioner  of  a  "pathy"  to 
find  that  in  the  minds  even  of  their  advocates  no 
distinction  is  made  between  them  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  of  "pathies" — eclectics,  Thomsonians, 
mesmerists,  botanists,  and  all  the  other  quacks  who 
have  succeeded  here  and  there  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  obtaining  legislative  recognition  and  in  es- 
tablishing "colleges."  Mr.  Cameron  has  doubtless 
no  serious  idea  that  his  resolution  will  prevail;  but 
if  he  hoped  by  it  to  secure  the  votes  of  these  ir- 
regular practitioners  for  himself  or  his  candidates, 
he  should  have  been  more  select  in  his  bestowal  of 
privileges.  At  any  rate,  each  of  the  "exclusive 
schools"  will  be  able  to  excuse  its  failure,  as  Fal- 
staff  did  his  many  defects:  "Company,  villanous 
company,  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me !  ' ' 

SUMMER  SANITATION. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  our  other  large  cities 
should  imitate  the  example  of  New  York.  The 
Board  of  Health,  which  has  powers  granted  to  few 
such  municipal  bodies  by  our  legislators,  appoints 
each  year  fifty  physicians  as  Sanitary  Inspectors, 
who  for  five  weeks  in  July  and  August  inspect  the 
tenement  houses  of  the  city,  report  the  grossest 
nuisances  to  be  abated,  prescribe  especially  for  the 
sick  children  of  the  poor,  and  distribute  tickets  to 
the  excursions  given  by  the  various  charitable  asso- 
ciations. 

It  would  be  well  too  in  the  interest  of  the  sick 
children,  and  especially  of  sick  infants,  if  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health  were 
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followed.  At  their  instance  the  Philadelphia  Ob- 
stetrical Society  formulated  a  few  simple  rules  for 
the  management  of  sick  infants  in  hot  weather. 
These  suggestions  were  printed  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  cheap  pamphlet  form,  and  are  distributed 
every  summer  in  drug  stores  and  through  physicians 
gratuitously  to  all  who  would  take  them.  Many  a 
life  we  doubt  not  has  been  saved  by  their  obser- 
vance; and  many  a  mother  has  got  her  first  and 
much  needed  lesson  in  hot  weather  hygiene  from 
these  admirable  rules. 

We  note  also  with  pleasure  the  sanitary  work  of 
the  Citizens'  Sanitary  Society  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  The  recommendations 
they  have  made  for  the  removal  of  sanitary  evils 
are  admirable,  and  the  defects  and  abuses  they  have 
revealed  have  been  surprising.  Most  surprising  of 
all  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  George  C.  Booth 
at  the  recent  sanitary  meeting  at  Greenwood  Lake, 
that  "the  wealthiest  and  most  prominent  church 
corporation"  in  New  York  City  has  scores  of  tene- 
ment houses  which  are  in  the  foul  condition  he  de- 
scribes so  vividly,  and  that  the  church  corporation 
exacted  last  May  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent,  increase  1 
of  rent  under  pain  of  eviction,  instead  of  spending 
some  thousands  out  of  its  millions  in  remedying  such 
monstrous  evils. 


SOCIETY  PROCEEDINGS. 

COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Stated  Meeting,  Jii7ie  7,  1S82. 

w.  s.  w.  ruschenberger,  m.d.,  president,  in 
the  Chair. 

Dr.  John  M.  Keating,  read  a  paper  on  The  Pres- 
ence of  the  Micrococcus  in  the  Blood  of  Malig7iant  Mea- 
sles ;  its  Importance  i?i  Treatment. 

He  said  :  I  propose  to  present  for  your  consideration 
this  evening  the  report  of  a  recent  epidemic  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Asylum  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  The  ward 
in  which  the  disease  first  showed  itself  contained  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  two  and  three  years;  some  of 
them  had  been  deserted  by  their  mothers,  and  others 
had  been  placed  there  temporarily  whilst  the  mothers 
were  employed  in  duties  about  the  establishment.  For 
the  most  part,  these  children  presented  a  fair  appear-  , 
ance  of  health ;  they  were  seemingly  well  nourished, 
of  good  development,  though  probably  they  would 
have  been  classed  as  "  strumous,"  if  their  large  features 
and  tendency  to  glandular  enlargements  and  eczema- 
tous  eruptions  had  received  careful  attention.  Together 
with  all  children  of  this  class  living  in  asylums,  they 
certainly  presented  an  open  field  for  the  production  of 
those  complications  that  are  usually  such  fatal  attend- 
ants upon  measles. 

Dr.  Formad  examined  almost  daily  the  blood  of  each 
little  patient,  and  together  we  noted  the  presence  of 
micrococci  in  the  malignant  cases,  and  their  absence 
in  those  of  mild  type.  We  entered  this  study  with  no 
preconceived  views ;  the  rapidity  with  which  this  ex-  ! 
ceedingly  fatal  epidemic  came  upon  us,  necessitated  ' 


careful  study  in  order  to  attempt,  if  possible,  to  dis- 
cover its  cause. 

Case  I. — J.  F.,  aged  two  years  and  three  months, 
was  taken  sick  April  12,  1S82.  There  had  been  no 
cases  of  well-defined  measles  in  the  house  at  that  time, 
although  it  was  epidemic  in  the  city.  The  child  had  a 
sore  throat,  some  cough,  with  fever.  The  throat  erup- 
tion was  punctated  and  well  marked.  The  child  died 
in  convulsions  April  15,  1882. 

Autopsy. — An  ante-mortem  (chicken-fat)  clot  was 
found  in  the  right  heart,  extending  into  the  pulmonary 
artery.  There  was  great  systemic  venous  engorge- 
ment. A  decided  staining  was  noticed  upon  the  ca- 
daver, especially  about  the  temple,  which  caused  the 
remark  that  the  disease  was  probably  one  of  the  ex- 
anthemata. This  child  had  been  placed  upon  carbon- 
ate of  ammonium,  quinia,  and  digitalis;  had  had  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  hot  baths,  and  stimulants  in  small 
quantities. 

Case  II. — M.  J.,  aged  three  years  and  five  months, 
was  taken  sick  April  9,  1882.  A  slight  eruption  on  the 
face  was  noted  April  11,  1882;  the  next  day  the  eruption 
was  complete  over  the  entire  body.  In  this  case  the 
eruption  was  irregular,  was  decidedly  that  of  measles, 
but  of  malignant  type.  Still  she  did  well  until  April 
17,  1882,  when  suddenly  the  breathing  became  harsh, 
and  pulse  was  rapid.  At  4.30  p.m.  had  an  attack  of 
suffocation  with  rapid,  feeble  pulse.  There  was  general 
venous  engorgement,  the  face  and  lips  were  purple ; 
pulse  growing  more  rapid.  Hot  baths  with  mustard 
and  frictions  were  used,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium 
and  digitalis  given.  It  was  suggested  to  bleed  in  this 
case,  but  the  evidences  of  heart  clot  were  so  marked, 
and  the  child  had  exhibited  so  many  evidences  of 
malignancy  at  the  onset,  that  baths  were  used  instead. 
April  11,  1882,  at  3  a.m.  she  was  still  growing  worse  de- 
spite treatment,  and  shortly  after  had  a  violent  convul- 
sion and  died. 

There  was  no  autopsy  permitted. 

Case  III. — A.  G.,  aet.  sixteen  months.  Took  sick 
April  15,  1882. 

April  16th  had  prodromes  of  measles.  The  temper- 
ature and  pulse  ran  as  follows  : 

16th. —  p.m.  1020. 

17th. — a.m.  ioi°;  p.m.  1030;  pulse  180. 

iSth. — a.m.  102°;  p.m.  1030;  pulse  180. 

igth. — a.m.  1010;  p.m.  1020;  pulse  160. 

20th. — a.m.  iof  ;  p.m.  1020;  pulse  148. 

21st. — a.m.  ioo°;  p.m.  ioo°  ;  pulse  180. 

In  this  case  no  defined  eruption  appeared  on  the 
body,  although  there  was  a  decided  papular  eruption 
on  the  uvula  and  anterior  half  arches  of  the  throat. 
Whilst  showing  this  case  to  the  class  we  noted  streaks 
of  grayish  membrane  in  the  fauces.  The  child  had 
decided  bronchitis,  and  the  voice  showed  that  the 
laryngeal  mucous  membrane  was  also  affected.  This 
child  was  not  at  that  time  very  ill.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion in  our  minds  at  the  time  that  it  was  affected  severely 
by  the  measles  poison;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  another  ma- 
lignant case.  It  was  carefully  watched,  the  nourish- 
ment regularly  given  with  quinia  and  iron  daily,  as 
was  customary  in  all  the  cases. 

On  the  21st,  the  breathing  was  noted  as  peculiar  (I 
shall  describe  it  hereafter).  An  emetic  was  ordered  of 
ipecac,  fearing  an  accumulation  of  mucus  from  the 
bronchitis  present,  and  also  carbonate  of  ammonium  and 
digitalis  and  hot  foot  baths  were  given.  The  child's 
intelligence  seemed  good,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
temperature  was  but  ioo°,  while  the  pulse  was  180. 

At  8  p.m.  a  second  attack  of  suffocation  occurred, 
and  the  child  died  in  violent  convulsions.  The  venous 
engorgement  was  very  marked. 

Autopsy. — Ten  hours  after  death.  Heart :  left  side 
and  valves  all  normal.     Right  side:  a  large  ante- 
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mortem  clot  filling  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle, 
and  extending  into  the  auricle  ;  a  clot  was  also  seen  in 
the  pulmonary  artery.  Lungs:  left,  normal.  Right 
lung:  at  the  base  of  this  lung  the  lesions  of  pulmo- 
nary congestion  were  seen,  especially  where  the  lung 
approximates  the  diaphragm.  Intestines:  slightly 
congested  and  hyperaemic.  Mesenteric  glands :  en- 
larged and  infiltrated  by  simple  congestion.  Kidneys  : 
normal.  Blood:  taken  from  the  heart  cavity  as 
soon  as  it  was  opened  and  examined,  showed  micro- 
cocci in  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  in  the  white  blood 
corpuscles. 

Case  IV.— J.  F.  McH.,  aet.  23  months.  This  child 
had  a  typical  attack  of  measles.  The  eruption  was 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  desquamation  had  set  in. 
April  2 1  st  the  bronchitis  seemed  to  be  aggravated,  the 
respirations  were  36,  and  expirations  seemed  unusually 
prolonged.  The  breathing  was  noisy  ;  the  heart's  ac- 
tion was  rapid,  pulse  148.  Suddenly,  in  the  evening, 
an  attack  of  suffocation  came  on,  which  was  relieved 
by  an  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl.  On  the  morning 
of  April  22d  the  heart  was  beating  168  ;  the  venous  en- 
gorgement was  very  marked,  the  jugular  veins  stand- 
ing out  like  whip  cords,  the  respirations  were  from  36 
to  40,  but  the  temperature  was  990.  I  saw  the  child  at 
this  time,  and  noted  the  gasping  breathing,  the  feeble 
pulse,  and  the  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart.  There 
seemed  to  be  capillary  spasm,  judging  from  the  gasp- 
ing breath,  the  imploring  look  which  the  child  gave  to 
all  its  attendants,  and  we  at  once  gave  an  inhalation  of 
nitrite  of  amyl.  In  a  few  moments  it  seemed  relieved. 
The  administration  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  digi- 
talis, hot  baths,  etc.,  was  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  child 
seemed  confortable  until  4.30  p.m.,  when  it  had  an- 
other attack  of  milder  character,  though  longer  dura- 
tion, and  in  it  finally  died  of  convulsions.  It  was 
observed,  says  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  notes,  that  the  con- 
vulsion was  not  as  severe  as  in  the  previous  cases. 

Autopsy,  twenty  hours  after  death. — Eruption  not 
well  marked.  Heart :  right  ventricle  contained  a  small 
ante-mortem  clot.  This  clot  was  in  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricle,  and  did  not  involve  the  valves,  either  tri- 
cuspid or  pulmonary.  The  left  side  of  the  heart  was 
normal  in  every  respect ;  contained  no  clot.  Lungs: 
normal,  with  the  exception  of  hypostatic  congestion  at 
both  bases.  The  pulmonary  and  costal  pleurae  of  the 
left  side  were  inflamed  and  adherent  in  some  places. 
Trachea  :  inflamed  and  containing  a  tenacious  mucous 
secretion.  Larynx  :  inflamed  and  hyperaamic.  Liver: 
normal.  Intestines:  Peyer's  patches  and  the  solitary 
and  agminated  glands  infiltrated  and  hyperasmic. 
Mesenteric  Glands:  enlarged  and  infiltrated,  they  were 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  corn.  Kidneys  :  normal. 
Spleeti :  amyloid  bodies  enlarged  until  they  presented 
almost  the  appearance  seen  in  a  tubercular  spleen. 
Blood :  taken  from  heart  as  soon  as  punctured.  Micro- 
cocci were  found  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  and  in  the 
white  blood  corpjtscles,  and  they  were  mobile.  In  the 
corpuscles  they  were  seen  in  great  numbers  in  active 
movement  of  a  vibratory  or  whirling  character,  and 
they  appeared  to  have  devoured  the  white  cells.  No 
bacilli  were  seen. 

Case  V. — J.  McG.,  aet.  26  months.  Ordinary  case  of 
measles.  The  eruption  had  disappeared  on  or  before 
April  15th.  April  2 2d. — Child  restless ;  marked  bron- 
chitis ;  cough  paroxysmal  upon  waking,  especially 
after  excitement ;  mucous  rales  coarse,  and  fine  through- 
out lungs  posteriorly;  throat  congested,  and  saliva  at 
times  tinged  with  blood.  At  this  date  the  breathing 
was  noted  as  noisy.  Pulse  144,  respiration  32,  tem- 
perature ioo°. 

23d. — Mucous  rales  becoming  general,  and  not  lim- 
ited to  areas  as  heretofore;  pulse  152;  respirations  34; 
temperature  1010.    In  addition  to  the  tonic  and  stimu- 


lating treatment,  mustard  poultices  were  applied  to 
thorax,  and  hot  baths  frequently  given.  Carbonate  of 
ammonium  was  given  now,  gr.  ij,  ever  hour,  and  bisul- 
phate  of  quinia  by  suppository,  gr.  ij,  every  three  hours. 
In  addition  to  this  the  child  was  given,  as  were  all  the 
others,  milk  and  lime-water,  beef  tea,  etc.,  at  frequent 
intervals.  In  this  case  the  frequent  administration  of 
small  doses  of  syr.  ipecac,  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
relieve  the  secretion,  which  was  abundant  and  tena- 
cious. 

23d. — Evening.  Pulse  was  rapid,  160  to  170;  tem- 
perature io2j^°;  breathing  becoming  labored  and 
gasping  (fish-like) ;  venous  stasis  was  becoming  more 
marked.  Increased  the  whiskey  to  about  one  ounce  a 
day.  The  attacks  of  suffocation  continued  paroxysm- 
ally,  the  jugular  veins  stood  out  like  cords  at  times. 
Nitrite  of  amyl  gave  immediate  relief,  but  relapse  soon 
followed;  it  was  always  followed  by  free  emesis,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  itself  beneficial.  About  midnight  a 
severe  paroxysm  came  on,  and  with  it  a  convulsion  in 
which  the  child  died.  It  had  been  suspected  for  some 
time  that  a  heart  clot  was  present.  After  death  the 
venous  engorgement  was  even  more  marked  than 
before.  This  little  patient  was  the  first  case  whose 
blood  Dr.  Formad  examined  during  life.  The  view  of 
the  fluid  was  photographed  ;  micrococci  were  found  in 
great  abundance,  acting  especially  on  the  white  corpus- 
cles. The  blood  was  examined  very  shortly  before 
the  child's  death,  when  the  symptoms  of  heart  clot 
had  been  fairly  established,  and  the  case  declared 
hopeless. 

Unfortunately,  no  autopsy  was  permitted  in  this  case. 

Case  VI. — F.  M.,  aged  iy2  years.  This  case  ran  a 
course  as  did  the  others,  and  I  will  only  occupy  time 
with  a  description  of  the  post-mortem  appearances. 
Eruption  well  marked  on  mucous  membrane  of  buccal 
cavity,  not  so  on  cutaneous  surface.  Upon  laying 
thorax  open,  lungs  found  to  be  anaemic,  as  far  as 
arterial  circulation  was  concerned,  but  dammed  up 
with  venous  blood.  Heart:  normal  in  size  and 
weight. 

Right  side  contained  a  clot  extending  along  the  pul- 
monary artery  for  some  distance ;  it  was  chicken-fat  in 
consistence.  Left  side:  normal.  Spleen:  congested; 
weight,  four  ounces.  Intestines:  along  the  small  in- 
testine could  be  seen  a  few  Peyer's  patches  inflamed, 
and  well  outlined  against  the  comparatively  normal 
gut.  The  mesenteric  glands  presented  a  very  good 
example  of  enlargement  and  infiltration;  they  looked 
like  so  many  peas  scattered  throughout  the  mesentery. 
Liver:  normal.  Kidneys:  normal.  Brain:  not  ex- 
amined. Blood:  taken  from  heart  cavity  as  soon  as  it 
was  open,  showed  micrococci  in  the  liquor  sanguinis 
and  /«  the  white  blood  corpuscles  in  abundance ;  they 
were  not  mobile.  A  number  of  zooglcea  masses  were 
seen. 

Case  VII. — C.  M.,  aged  two.  and  a  half  years.  The 
eruption  in  the  throat  of  this  child  was  very  well 
marked.  A  few  crescentic  points  appeared  in  the  tem- 
ples, and  the  case  rapidly  developed  malignant  symp- 
toms. 

April 21. — Slight  grayish  suspicious  patches  of  mem- 
brane are  seated  in  the  throat.  The  child  is  hoarse 
and  there  is  much  bronchitis. 

22d. — Pulse  rapid ;  respiration  28 ;  breathing  irregular. 
There  is  great  general  venous  stasis,  the  skin  dark  and 
mottled.  Dr.  Formad  examined  the  blood  microscopi- 
cally, and  found  it  full  of  micrococci.  He  took  a 
specimen  sample  for  photography.  Prognosis  very 
unfavorable,  as  the  child  has  fluttering  heart  and  gasp- 
ing breathing.  Hot  baths  had  been  used  freely  with 
no  success,  so  also  salicylic  acid,  which  had  been 
suggested  early  in  the  disease.  After  consultation  with 
Dr.  Formad,  the  account  of  which  I  incorporate  in  the 
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summary,  it  was  concluded  to  give  at  once  £ij  of 
whiskey,  and  repeat  it  every  hour;  milk  was  continued 
as  the  only  other  food. 

24th. — Pulse,  144;  temperature,  1010;  respiration,  48. 
Circulation  much  improved.  Venous  engorgement  re- 
lieved ;  breathing  greatly  improved.  The  child  con- 
tinued to  improve  during  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  it  had  taken  six  ounces  of  whiskey, 
and  yet  it  showed  no  effects  of  alcoholism.  At  noon 
the  pulse  was  140;  respiration,  36.  6  p.m.  pulse,  132;  i 
respiration,  32.  11  p.m.  pulse,  122;  respiration,  26,  | 
and  regular;  breathing  easy,  though  somewhat  noisy, 
but  not  harsh. 

25th. — a.m.  temperature,  980 ;  pulse,  128;  respira- 
tion, 26.  p.m.  temperature,  980;  pulse,  108;  respira- 
tion, 24. 

26th. — a.m.  temperature,  980;  pulse,  96  ;  respiration, 
22.  p.m.  temperature,  980  ;  pulse,  104;  respiration,  24. 
The  respirations  remained  regular,  and  the  child  con- 
tinued to  improve.  After  the  examination  of  the  blood 
on  April  30,  owing  to  the  relative  increase  of  the  white 
corpuscles,  it  was  decided  to  give  Fowler's  solution  of 
arsenic,  gtt.  ij,  three  times  daily.  The  large  doses  of 
whiskey  were  kept  up  for  three  or  four  days,  and  grad- 
ually diminished. 

I  give  Dr.  Formad's  reports,  which  he  kindly  wrote 
out  for  me,  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  blood 
in  the  above  case  (examination  made  with  a  one-six- 
teenth immersion  lens). 

Examination  April  22,  1882.  —  Blood  full  of  micro- 
cocci (sphero-bacteria) ,  affecting  many  of  the  white 
blood-corpuscles  ;  also  a  large  quantity  of  these  fungi 
free  and  in  various  forms  of  grouping,  mostly  in  zooglcea 
masses.  White  blood-corpuscles  are  in  increased  quan- 
tity; precipitation  of  fibrine  excessively  marked  under 
the  glass. 

24th. — Micrococci  present,  but  in  diminished  quan- 
tity ;  white  blood-corpuscles  less  affected  ;  precipitation 
of  fibrine  less  marked. 

26th. — Micrococci  very  marked,  yet  principally  in 
zooglcea  masses,  and  free  in  serum,  but  not  affecting 
the  white  corpuscles,  although  the  latter  are  in  increased 
quantity  ;  fibrine  not  noticeable. 

30th. — Micrococci  present;  white  blood-corpuscles 
still  in  excess,  but  not  affected  by  micrococci.  Red 
blood-corpuscles  not  readily  forming  rouleaux,  having 
partly  lost  their  biconcavity. 

May  j. — Micrococci  present  in  diminished  quantity. 
White  blood-corpuscles  diminishing  in  quantity. 

18th. — Still  some  few  micrococci  present ;  blood  other- 
wise appears  normal. 

Case  VIII. — J.  W.,  aet.  eight  months.  May  ij.  p.  M. 
Eruption  appeared  on  fifth  day.  The  temperature  ran 
as  follows : 

May  ij. — p.  m.  ioof°.  A  fever  mixture  was  given 
during  the  day.  Quinize  et  ferri  citratis,  gr.  ij,  every 
three  hours. 

14th. — A.M.  IOl|°;  P.M.  I02f°. 

15th. — A.M.  1010;  P.M.  103-f0. 
16th. — a.m.  ioif°;  p.m.  1040. 

17th. — A.M.  IOI°;   P.M.  I02f°. 

18th. — a.m.  1020;  P.  M.  103!°.  The  eruption  fading, 
but  leaving  a  purple  stain  and  mottled  appearance  of 
skin.  Catarrhal  pneumonia  or  collapse  probably  ex- 
ists, as  the  bronchitis  is  very  extensive,  the  rales  nu- 
merous, and  subcrepitant.  The  blood  examined  under 
the  microscope  shows  ?nicrococci  in  the  blood  corpuscles, 
but  none  free  in  the  field.  They  are  seen  in  great  num- 
bers. 

igth. — a.m.  ioo°  ;  p.m.  1030.  For  the  past  two  hours 
the  child  has  been  very  restless,  the  breathing  rapid 
and  labored,  and  also  spasmodic.  No  membrane  on 
tonsils  or  fauces.  Heart's  action  very  rapid,  venous 
stasis  marked  especially  in  the  jugular  veins.  Gave 


hot  baths  (says  Dr.  Campbell's  notes),  and  covered  him 
with  blankets,  with  some  relief.  Increased  the  whiskey 
to  3ij  every  hour.  In  the  evening  gave  an  emetic. 
The  child  at  night  was  breathing  easier  ;  friction  sounds 
heard. 

20th. — a.  M.  1035°;  p.  m.  1020.  At  times  the  strangu- 
lation would  seem  imminent.  The  venous  engorge- 
ment increased,  and  the  child  died  in  convulsions  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st.  The  post-mortem  examination 
showed  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

2/st. — a.  m.  1050,  death. 

The  following  eight  cases  were  all  taken  sick  at  once, 
and  I  shall  simply  give  a  general  statement  of  them 
for  the  purpose  of  especially  calling  attention  to  the 
case  of  W.  L. 

J.  J.,  aged  four  years;  W.  L.,  aged  five  years;  E.  C, 
aged  three  years,  catarrhal  bronchitis;  W.  W.,  aged 
three  years;  C.  B.,  aged  two  years,  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis; J.  W.,  aged  five  years;  J.  D.,  aged  five  years; 
L.  K.,  aged  five  years. 

Of  these  eight,  seven  presented  severe  but  neverthe- 
less typical  examples  of  measles,  and  their  blood  was 
carefully  examined  by  Dr.  Formad  and  found  normal. 
The  case  of  W.  L.,  who  was  taken  ill  at  the  same  time 
as  the  others,  showed  from  the  onset  a  malignant  ten- 
dency, giving  a  record  such  as  I  have  already  described. 
Dr.  Formad  gave  me  the  following  as  the  result  of  the 
examination  of  the  blood  in  this  case,  and  I  had  fre- 
quent occasion  of  examining  it  with  him  myself.  Let 
me  say  that  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  micrococci  was 
established,  the  child  was  placed  upon  3ij  doses  of 
whiskey  every  hour.  Quinize  et  ferri  citratis  in  citric 
acid,  gr.  ij,  every  three  hours,  friction  to  the  extremi- 
ties, and  warm  baths,  with  milk  and  beef-tea. 

April  22. — A  few  micrococci  seen  in  the  field. 

26th. — Again  noted. 

jolh. — Micrococci  still  present,  white  corpuscles  in- 
creased and  marked  precipitation  of  fibrine.  None 
were  noted  as  having  penetrated  the  corpuscles  ;  those 
that  were  found  were  simply  in  the  serum.  This  child 
recovered,  though  every  indication  gave  a  very  unfa- 
vorable prognosis. 

In  presenting  this  detailed  report  I  desire  to  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  the  following  points,  viz.,  the  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  blood  and  the  constant  asso- 
ciation of  micrococci  with  the  general  manifestation  of 
malignancy  (a  condition  already  well  known),  and  the 
gradual  but  positive  amelioration  of  all  bad  symptoms 
by  treatment  which  was  directed  to  the  micrococci  as 
the  fons  et  origo  of  trouble  (this,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time  exhibited). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  post-mortem  examinations 
of  these  cases  showed  more  or  less  simple  pulmonary 
congestion,  and  at  times  simple  enlargement  of  the 
glands,  but  usually  so  circumscribed  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  the  immediate,  or  even  remote, 
cause  of  death.  Again,  the  mode  of  death  was  pecu- 
liar ;  the  fatal  signs  came  on  suddenly  and  with  fright- 
ful intensity,  the  gasping  breathing,  the  frantic  efforts 
to  obtain  air  (or  really  to  aerate  the  blood),  the  implor- 
ing look,  with  consciousness  not  impaired,  seemingly 
unduly  acute,  until  the  final  convulsion  or  gradual 
cyanosis  brought  the  end.  The  turgid  veins,  the  oc- 
casional venous  engorgement,  the  feeble  pulse,  and  the 
fluttering  heart  pointed  unmistakably  to  but  one  cause, 
the  gradually  forming  right-sided  heart-clot,  and  the 
post-mortem  appearance,  as  these  notes  show,  gave  us 
a  large,  tough,  chicken-fat  clot,  obstructing  the  venous 
circulation,  firmly  planted  in  the  right  heart  and  its 
tributaries.  One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  this  im- 
pending danger  was  undue  rapidity  of  respiration. 
The  child  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  its  eruption  irregu- 
lar, probably  incomplete,  or  dark  and  mottled,  and  in 
blotches,  when  attention  would  be  called  to  the  great 
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rapidity  of  respiration,  with  a  peculiar  gasping  inspira- 
tion, fish-like  in  character.  The  other  fatal  symptoms 
would  follow  rapidly,  and  within  twelve  hours  the  child, 
despite  carbonate  of  ammonium,  warm  baths,  digitalis, 
etc.,  would  die  of  heart-clot.    What  caused  this  ? 

In  a  short  paper  which  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  January,  1882,  I 
gave  the  experience  of  a  number  of  cases  of  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  and  measles,  and  then  attributed 
the  condition  to  an  increase  of  fibrine  due  to  the  rapid 
tissue-changes  and  the  malignancy  of  the  type  of  dis- 
ease, and  urged  the  importance  of  pushing  an  alkaline 
treatment  from  the  start. 

The  microscope  has  shown  here  that  something  more 
is  associated  with  this  condition. 

The  moment  that  symptoms  of  malignancy,  viz., 
dark  eruptions,  illy-defined  crescents,  delayed  and  im- 
perfect appearance  of  the  eruption,  with  feeble  circu- 
lation, high  temperature,  and  pharyngeal  false  mem- 
brane appear,  the  examination  of  the  blood  showed 
micrococci  in  abundance  in  the  field.  They  do  not 
simply  lie  as  impediments  to  the  free  passage  of  blood, 
though  they  most  undoubtedly  do  this,  and  obstruct  its 
passage  in  capillaries,  but  they  surround  the  cor- 
puscles, they  enter  the  white  corpuscles,  and  there 
develop  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  finally  cause 
some  of  them  to  rupture,  and  their  contents  will  cover 
the  field.  Still,  if  they  alone  clogged  the  circulation 
in  the  capillaries,  caused  stasis  in  the  lung,  and  thereby 
provoked  an  accumulation  in  the  already  enfeebled  right 
heart,  with  blood  having  a  tendency  to  coagulate,  the 
cause  of  heart-clot  alone  would  seem  explained. 

We  find  that  they  develop  with  activity  when  the 
blood  current  is  retarded,  hence  we  find  them  spread 
throughout  the  heart-clot  itself,  possibly  at  times 
having  been  here  arrested  by  the  obstruction  to  the 
flow  caused  by  the  lung  congestion,  known  as  a  frequent 
complication  of  these  cases,  and  finally  aiding,  by  a 
mechanical  cause  alone,  the  deposition  of  fibrine  that 
forms  the  clot.  They  do  more ;  they  act  upon  the 
white  blood  corpuscles,  destroy  them  in  all  probability, 
or,  at  least,  as  one  of  the  cases  proved  conclusively,  pre- 
vent their  change  to  red  corpuscles,  and  thus  the  oxygen 
carriers  being  either  destroyed  or  reduced  in  numbers 
with  none  to  replace  them,  the  tissues  retain  their  de- 
tritus for  want  of  carriers  to  relieve  them,  and  another 
factor  is  added  to  increase  mortality. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  appearance  of  micrococci  is 
coincident  with  symptoms  of  malignancy,  we  must 
assert  that,  whether  their  association  be  post  hoc  or 
propter  hoc,  they  must  have  common  cause;  our  treat- 
ment receives  an  impetus  in  a  new  direction. 

I  asked  Dr.  Formad  what,  in  his  experience,  most 
readily  checked  the  development  of  micrococci  in  his 
culture  solutions  obtained  from  erysipelas,  diphtheria, 
etc.;  he  answered  alcohol.  Dr.  Campbell  at  once  with- 
drew carbonate  of  ammonium  and  digitalis  from  the 
treatment  for  the  future,  and  gave  whiskey.  Five 
children  had  already  died  with  the  symptoms  I  have 
just  described,  and  the  sixth  was  exhibiting  all  the 
malignant  symptoms,  together  with  those  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  us  came  from  commencing  heart- 
clot.  The  child  had  rapid  gasping  breathing,  was 
becoming  cyanosed,  its  heart  was  tumultuous,  and  the 
rapid  pulse  was  growing  weaker.  The  instructions 
were  to  give  three  otcnces  of  whiskey  within  the  next 
twelve  hours,  in  frequent  and  small  doses.  The  treat- 
ment was  carefully  carried  out,  and  the  child  was 
saved.  In  this  child  micrococci  were  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  blood,  but  none  had  penetrated  the  cor- 
puscles, and  for  a  long  time  the  preponderance  of 
white  blood  corpuscles  was  noted,  which  continued 
until  gradually  the  blood  became  normal  under  the 
use  of  arsenic 


Again,  let  me  illustrate  another  point.  In  one  ward 
there  were  six  cases  at  the  height  of  eruption,  I  care- 
fully examined,  with  Drs.  Campbell  and  Markoe,  each 
case.  One  case  was  found  to  be  of  a  malignant  type. 
The  child's  right  cheek  was  hardened  and  inflamed, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  showed  that  glistening  sur- 
face so  manifest  in  cancrum  oris.  The  breath  was 
fetid ;  there  were  cerebral  symptoms ;  and  a  grayish 
exudation  lined  the  fauces.  We  wished  to  test  the  mi- 
croscope ;  so,  without  reference  to  any  particular  case, 
we  requested  Dr.  Formad  to  examine  the  blood  of  all. 
In  five  the  blood  showed  no  micrococci ;  in  one  a  large 
mass  appeared  in  the  field  upon  the  first  examination, 
and  this  one  was  the  malignant  case.  This  child  was 
placed  at  once  upon  large  doses  of  whiskey,  and  it  was 
also  given,  in  tonic  doses,  quinise  et  ferri  citratis  and 
citric  acid. 

The  vegetable  acids,  especially  acetic  acid,  have  also 
this  remarkable  effect  of  checking  the  development  of 
micrococci  in  culture  solutions;  but  the  mineral  acids, 
also  carbolic  acid,  it  is  said,  have  no  such  action. 

The  bichloride  of  7nercury  also  possesses  this  quality 
to  a  very  marked  degree. 

Now  let  me,  for  a  moment,  review  this  subject  in  the 
light  of  treatment,  which  to  us  is  certainly  of  greatest 
importance.  We  may  look  at  present  upon  the  micro- 
coccus as  associated  with  the  malignant  symptoms  of 
all  complications  known  as  "blood-poisoning."  It  is 
found  in  erysipelas,  in  puerperal  septicaemia,  in  diph- 
theria, and  in  malignant  measles.  Experience  has 
already  taught  us  that  alcohol,  the  vegetable  acids, 
calomel,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  are  the  drugs  per  se  in 
septicaemia. 

The  action  of  alcohol  and  calomel  is  too  well  authen- 
ticated in  puerperal  septicaemia  to  doubt  their  effi- 
cacy. 

We  know  of  late  how  surprising  a  result  will  often 
attend  the  use  of  alcohol  and  corrosive  sublimate  in 
malignant  diphtheria,  and  also  the  value  of  vegetable 
acids,  especially  lemon-juice  and  claret,  in  this  dreaded 
disease. 

My  cases  simply  illustrate  one  part  of  the  subject. 
In  this  recital  I  do  not  allude  to  the  other  death-pro- 
ducing complications  which  are  so  universal.  Chil- 
dren with  measles  will  die  of  cerebral  complications,  of 
pneumonia,  of  enteritis,  and  entero-colitis — with  these 
we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  Their  treatment 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  lesions  —  quniia, 
opium,  hot  baths,  poultices  will  all  take  part. 

I  have  simply  brought  forward  the  subject  of  "  blood- 
poisoning  "  for  your  consideration,  and  as  these  re- 
marks are  based  upon  the  careful  study  of  but  one 
epidemic,  they  cannot  be  submitted  as  conclusive,  but 
simply  as  illustrative  of  what  may,  at  some  future  time, 
be  accomplished  by  studying,  not  merely  the  bacteria 
anatomically  and  physiologically,  but  by  experimenta- 
tion with  bactericides  as  antidotal  in  their  action,  in 
diseases  they  may  cause  or  complicate. 

The  conclusions  which  seem  warranted  by  the  state- 
ments of  this  paper,  and  by  observations  made  in  other 
cases  in  the  Hospital,  are  as  follows  : 

The  micrococcus  is  found  in  the  contents  of  pustules 
and  vesicles,  and  also  in  the  blood  taken  from  the 
measles-papule  in  ordinarily  mild  cases,  without  its  be- 
ing present  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  punctured  fin- 
ger. In  severe  cases,  called  malignant  in  this  paper, 
owing  to  the  rapid  appearance  of  morbid  symptoms, 
the  blood  shows  early  in  the  attack  numerous  patches 
of  micrococcus  in  the  field. 

In  cases  of  rapid  sthenic  disease  with  high  tempera- 
ture and  great  tissue  change,  the  evidences  of  large 
quantities  of  fibrine  with  a  tendency  to  coagulation  are 
manifest.  The  rapid  production  of  micrococci  soon 
gives  the  mechanical  impediment,  and  if  stasis  takes 
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place  from  any  other  obstruction  to  the  circulation, 
clots  rapidly  form. 

The  non-appearance  of  clots  in  malignant  fevers, 
attended  with  fluid  blood,  such  as  low  forms  of  typhus, 
diphtheria,  etc.,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  rapid 
tissue  changes  have  resulted  in  decomposition,  instead 
of  into  fibrine-forming  substances— no  fibrine  is  formed, 
hence  no  clots— but  the  micrococci  are  present  all  the 
same.  These  cases  are  held  by  some  to  be  the  malignant 
ones,  but  I  think  the  foudroyante  character  of  the  others, 
just  mentioned,  entitle  them  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category. 

But  the  micrococcus,  if  left  unheeded,  may  attack 
the  white  corpuscle,  as  distinctly  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  destroy  its  contents.  The  red  cells  also 
change  m  appearance,  and  finally  probably  become, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  useless  in  the  economy! 
When  such  a  condition  is  seen  by  the  microscope  and 
found  extensive,  a  fatal  prognosis  can  be  given  despite 
the  most  active  treatment. 

In  cases  where  the  white  blood-cells  are  as  yet  un- 
affected, treatment,  when  active,  will  be  followed  by 
good  results,  provided  the  other  complications,  as 
visceral  inflammation,  etc.,  are  not  in  themselves  ex- 
cessive. 

Alcohol  (whiskey  in  our  cases)  seems  in  some  way, 
when  given  in  large  amounts,  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  marauders,  to  arrest  the  process  of  destruction, 
and,  if  needful,  can  be  associated  with  quinia  and  iron 
in  small  repeated  doses,  digitalis  perhaps,  and  fric- 
tions, baths,  and  poultices,  etc.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
symptoms  presented  are  contemporary  with  the  changes 
going  on  within  the  blood ;  they  may,  in  lieu  of  a  care- 
ful microscopic  examination  of  the  blood,  be  taken  as 
a  gauge  for  treatment ;  knowing  what  can  and  will 
take  place,  early  active  treatment  will  give  the  patient 
some  chance  for  the  future. 
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'  LETTER  FROM  BERLIN. 
The  "  Cultures  "  in  the  Study  of  the  Acute  Infections— 
The  Preventio7i  of  Tuberculosis. 

Historians  teach  us  that  trivial  accidents  sometimes 
determine  the  fate  of  empires.  No  less  an  influence 
do  they  exert  at  times  upon  the  progress  of  a  science 
Mr.  Darwin  naively  tells  us  himself  that  he  was  put 
upon  his  tram  of  thought  by  the  perusal  of  the  work 
of  Malthus  upon  population.  What  the  apple  was  to 
Newton,  the  potato  was  to  Koch.  For  just  as  the  acci- 
dental observation  of  the  fall  of  an  apple  suggested  to 
Newton  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  accidental  observa- 
tion of  the  mould  upon  the  surface  of  a  potato  gave  to 
Koch  the  clue  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  para- 
site of  tuberculosis.  But,  as  has  often  been  observed 
the  accident  must  happen  to  the  right  person  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  right  result.  Hundreds  of  men  had  read 
the  work  of  Malthus,  thousands  had  seen  an  apple  fall, 
or  had  noticed,  perhaps  only  with  feelings  of  disgust,' 
the  decay,  the  rot,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  upon'  the 
surface  of  a  potato,  but  it  occurred  to  only  these  three 
men— posterity  will  put  their  names  together— to  evolve 
from  these  simple  observations  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  modern  times. 

The  first  step  in  the  elucidation  of  the  cause  of  the 
acute  infections,  tuberculosis,  and  many  other  diseases 
due  to  micro-organisms,  rested  upon  the  substitution  of 
a  solid  for  a  fluid  culture  substance  ;  and  the  first  solid 
substance  used  was  the  surface  of  a  divided  potato. 
Koch  saw  that  the  surface  of  a  potato  exposed  to  the 
air  soon  became  covered  with  mould,  which  under  ex- 
amination by  the  microscope  proved  to  be  parasites 


and  fungi  of  many  different  kinds.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  secure  the  isolation  of  these  different 
forms  by  grafting  them  individually  upon  fresh  pota- 
toes, and  the  result  justified  his  expectations.  Here- 
upon, he  proceeded  to  graft  the  specific  products  of 
disease,  and  thus  by  successive  experiments  to  isolate 
the  pathogenic  organisms.  He  soon  found  that  all 
pathogenic  organisms  would  not  grow  upon  the  potato. 
The  parasite  of  milzbrand,  for  instance,  grows  luxu- 
riantly upon  the  potato,  but  the  parasite  of  tuberculosis 
does  not  grow  upon  it  at  all ;  so  that  to  secure  the  iso- 
lation of  these  germs  he  was  compelled  to  devise  other 
solid  culture  substances,  namely,  of  gelatine  and  of 
blood.  But  the  potato  was  the  first,  and  is  still  the 
best  sort  for  certain  forms  of  growth.  To  quote  his 
own  language  in  a  publication  long  ago:  "  Doc h  das 
Princip  war  gefunden  und  es  ham  nur  darauf  an,  der 
Sac  he  eine  fur  alle  Falle  passende  Gesialt  zu  geben" 
(which  might  read,  very  literally  translated  :  Yet  the 
principle  was  found,  and  it  became  merely  a  matter  of 
securing  a  form  suitable  to  all  cases). 

Up  to  the  time  of  Koch,  all  experiments  with  patho- 
genic micro-organisms  were  made  with  culture  fluids, 
and  the  impossibility  of  purification  of  the  fluids  used, 
with  the  implied  impossibility  of  isolating  germs  of  an 
individual  kind,  rendered  impotent  every  kind  of  ex- 
perimentation. The  different,  often  opposite  and  con- 
tradictory, results  arrived  at  by  equally  competent  ob- 
servers soon  surrounded  the  whole  subject  with  doubt, 
even  ridicule,  and  justly  brought  about  that  state  of 
scepticism  regarding  the  germ  theorv  so  universally 
prevalent  in  our  times. 

The  simple  substitution  of  a  solid  for  a  fluid  culture 
substance  has  completely  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  subject,  by  giving  at  once  to  the  study  of  micro- 
organisms a  degree  of  scientific  accuracy,  which  is  sur- 
passed in  no  other  field  of  medicine. 

I  put  this  fact  in  the  foreground,  because,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  it  stamps  the  genius  of  the  discoverer  more  than 
anything  else.  Given  a  field  which  is  clear  of  weeds 
and  it  is  possible  to  grow  the  grain  which  has  been 
sowed.  And  thus  it  is  grown  here,  again  and  again, 
by  successive  cultivations,  the  same  seeds  always  pro- 
ducing the  same  fruit,  if  I  may  use  so  coarse  a  term, 
with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  in  the  microscopic 
world.  If  successive  observations  show,  without  ex- 
ception, the  same  picture  under  the  microscope,  and  if 
successive  inoculations  show,  without  exceptions,  the 
same  results  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  what  other  in- 
ference is  possible  tha,n  that  the  micro-organisms  are 
the  cause  of  the  disease  ?  In  the  case  of  tuberculosis, 
as  in  that  of  milzbrand,  septicaemia,  etc.,  there  is  no 
question,  whatever,  of  any  chemical  effects.  For  the 
bacilli  and  micrococci  of  these  diseases  are  absolutely 
isolated  by  successive  generations,  sometimes  to  the 
ninetieth  already,  in  cultured  fluids,  before  their  intro- 
duction, and  they  themselves,  or  their  progeny,  are 
universally  found  after  the  natural  or  artificial  death  of 
the  animal  in  every  product  of  the  disease. 

But  first  let  us  do  justice  to  the  potato.  The  method 
of  its  present  use  deserves  a  full  description,  not  only 
because  it  was  the  first  solid  culture  substance,  but,  as 
has  been  said,  because  for  some  organisms  it  is  still  the 
best.  Moreover,  the  experiment  can  be  easily  made  by 
any  one,  and  the  knowledge  which  the  simple  observa- 
tion imparts  will  do  more  than  words  to  dissipate  the 
doubts  concerning  the  possibility  of  the  isolation  of 
germs  in  the  mind  of  the  most  incredulous. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cardinal  fact  to  be 
proven  is  to  secure  the  absolute  isolation  of  individual 
species,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  isolation  can  be 
demonstrated  even  to  the  naked  eye.  Hence  for  de- 
monstrative purposes  the  potato  gives  the  most  conclu- 
sive evidence.    It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the 
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potato  must  be  freed  of  all  germs  before  the  experiment 
begins,  must  be  completely,  or  as  nearly  so  as  may  be, 
sterilized  at  the  start,  and  the  steps  by  which  this  sterili- 
zation is  reached,  though  tedious,  perhaps,  in  descrip- 
tion, will  give,  if  patiently  followed  out,  a  good  idea  of 
the  methods  of  work  on  a  finer  scale,  as  with  the  steri- 
lized gelatine  and  blood-serum  preparations. 

In  the  first  place,  only  such  potatoes  are  used  as  are 
unfit  for  culinary  purpose.  A  good,  edible,  mealy  potato 
would  break  open  under  heat,  and  is  hence  rejected. 
A  rather  watery  potato,  with  a  sound  skin,  is  the  one 
selected.  One  of  the  attendants  understands  exactly 
now  what  kind  of  potato  to  buy.  Then  the  outside  is 
washed  perfectly  clean  with  a  brush,  a  small  hair-brush, 
under  a  stream  of  water  from  the  hydrant.  Every  dark 
spot  or  surface  is  now  scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  is  fol- 
lowed into  the  interior  until  entirely  cut  away.  Should 
too  many  such  spots  occur,  or  should  their  exsection 
involve  too  much  mutilation  of  the  potato,  it  is  cast 
away.  The  accepted  potato  is  next  scrubbed  again 
with  the  brush,  and  is  now  dropped  with  its  compan- 
ions, usually  to  the  number  of  six  or  eight,  in  a  large 
glass  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
one  part  to  the  thousand,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  have  been  added  to  prevent  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  fluid.  Here  it  remains  for  one  hour,  after 
which  it  is  placed  immediately,  that  is  without  washing 
off  the  sublimate  solution  which  adheres  to  it,  in  a 
steamer,  and  steamed  thoroughly  for  half  an  hour.  Now 
the  potato  is  pretty  thoroughly  sterilized  and  is  ready  to 
officiate  as  a  culture  substance  for  the  graft.  But  every 
thing  that  is  to  touch  the  potato  must  be  sterilized  in 
turn.  First,  the  knives  which  are  to  cut  it,  one  for 
each  potato,  and  the  glass  vessels  which  are  to  receive 
it,  one  for  two  or  three  potatoes.  Common  shoe  knives 
are  employed,  the  blade  of  each  being  brought  to 
a  glow  over  a  Bunsen's  jet.  The  glass  vessels  are 
washed  out  with  the  sublimate  solution,  and  covered 
top  and  bottom,  that  is,  bowl  and  cover,  with  a  large 
piece  of  moistened  blotting-paper,  which  by  reason  of 
its  moisture  sticks.  Now  then  the  hands  of  the  operator 
are  washed  with  the  sublimate  solution.  Each  potato 
is  now  halved  with  the  blade  of  the  knife,  which  has 
meanwhile  cooled  clown  somewhat,  care  being  taken 
that  the  hands  at  no  time  come  in  contact  with  the 
divided  surface.  Thereupon  a  platinum  wire  attached 
to  a  glass  rod  is  also  heated  to  redness,  aitsgegluht  is 
the  expression,  and  the  graft  is  picked  up  upon  its 
point,  put  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  potato  and 
spread  over  it,  with  a  small  recently  aitsgegluht  knife, 
just  as  butter  is  spread  upon  bread,  or  as  a  gardener 
with  his  rake  spreads  the  soil  over  the  newly  sown  seed. 
The  graft  is  taken  from  a  potato  of  former  experimen- 
tation, or  from  a  test  tube  containing  the  germ  growing 
in  a  gelatine  or  blood  culture  substance,  being  selected 
from  the  place  which  shows  to  the  naked  eye  the 
thriftiest  and  purest  growth.  The  original  micrococci 
or  bacteria,  independently  of  pathogenic  organisms, 
are  obtained  by  simply  exposing  a  fresh  potato  to  the 
air,  when  after  a  day  or  two  its  surface  is  found  covered 
with  moulds  or  germs  of  various  kinds.  Thus  after 
half  a  dozen  experiments,  each  potato  is  made  to  grow 
a  special  or  distinct  mould,  without  admixture  with  the 
others.  Of  course  they  soon,  in  their  luxuriant  growth, 
become  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Moreover,  some  are 
white,  some  are  green,  some  are  scarlet;  some  look  dry 
and  mealy;  some  accumulate  in  drops,  or  fluidify  the 
surface  of  the  potato  ;  some  are  arranged  in  rings,  and  so 
on,  each  showing  its  own  peculiarity  of  form  and  color. 
If  at  any  time  any  admixture  occurs,  both  are  seen 
together,  and  what  is  called  a  Verunreini^ung,  an  im- 
purification,  has  evidently  taken  place.  The  pure  iso- 
lated parasite  is  then  grafted  anew  upon  a  new  potato. 
At  any  time,  of  course,  specimens  can  be  removed  and 


studied  under  the  microscope,  when  individual  pecu- 
liarities soon  come  to  be  distinctly  recognized.  So 
potatoes  are  shown  with  a  line  across  the  free  surface 
growing  a  scarlet  mould  upon  one  side  of  the  line,  and 
a  green  or  white  mould  upon  the  other.  Or  a  skilful 
experimenter  may  quarter  his  surface,  and  grow  four 
different  varieties  upon  it.  Thus,  too,  are  grafted  upon 
the  potato  the  yeast  fungus,  the  fungus  which  colors 
milk  blue  in  perfect  purity  and  isolation.  But  the  most 
beautiful  and  showy  of  all  is  the  deep-scarlet  micrococ- 
cus pi-odigiosus.  This  is  the  fungus  which  grows  upon 
the  host  in  damp  churches  and  gives  rise  to  the  miracle 
of  the  sweating  blood.  So  the  merest  neophyte  may 
see  at  a  glance  whether  his  graft  has  been  a  success  or 
not,  and  may  soon  satisfy  himself  of  his  ability  to 
isolate  an  individual  species,  or  to  propagate  it  ad 
infinitum.  The  potatoes,  though  kept  in  the  moist 
chamber  formed  by  the  glass  vessels,  soon  become 
permeated  by  the  parasites  and  fluidify  in  the  process 
ordinarily  called  decomposition.  So  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  up  a  fresh  supply,  and  these  experiments 
are  repeated  every  two  or  three  days.  To  avoid  the 
loss  of  any  species,  strips  are  cut  off  from  time  to  time, 
dried,  and  preserved  in  bottles,  whence  they  may  be 
extracted  at  any  time  for  new  grafts.  The  exposure  of 
the  free  surface  of  a  sterilized  potato  acquaints  the  ob- 
server with  the  particular  kind  of  germs  which  abound 
in  the  locality  of  the  experiment.  But  the  analysis  of 
air  is  now  made  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way,  and 
with  other  culture  substances  than  the  potato.  The 
truth  is,  the  potato  is  used  now  more  for  demonstrative 
purposes,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  many  patho- 
genic organisms  would  not  grow  well,  or  at  all,  upon 
the  potato,  search  was  made  for  other  soil. 

The  first  substitute  among  the  feste  Nahi-bode?i  which 
Dr.  Koch  was  led  to  employ  was  a  mixture  of  gelatine 
with  extract  of  beef.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space 
to  go  over  all  the  processes  employed  to  secure  the 
sterilization,  the  clarification,  and  the  coagulation  of 
the  nutrient  gelatine  mixture,  and  it  is  especially  un- 
necessary, inasmuch  as  the  details  have  been  published 
in  Dr.  Koch's  first  communication  from  the  Health 
Office.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  all  these  objects  have 
been  obtained,  and  that  the  place  bristles  with  tubes  of 
gelatine  and  of  blood,  which,  by  the  most  ingenious 
procedures,  are  also  brought  to  look  like  amber,  and  to 
have  the  consistence  of  gelatine  when  cold.  These 
culture  substances  are  inoculated  by  means  of  the 
platinum  wire,  some  with  septicaemia  of  various  kinds, 
some  with  tuberculosis,  some  with  milzbrand,  all  visi- 
ble as  opacities  in  the  clear  fluid,  as  visible  as  an 
opacity  upon  the  cornea,  or  as  summer  clouds  in  a  clear 
sky,  all  growing  luxuriantly,  and  each  ready  at  any 
time  for  examination  under  the  microscope,  or  for  in- 
oculation of  animals,  which  is  practised  every  day. 
Some  of  these  preparations  are  over  a  year  old,  and 
are,  of  course,  just  as  virulent  as  when  first  introduced. 
Three  white  mice,  one  large  rabbit,  and  one  guinea  pig 
were  inoculated  to-day,  each  with  a  different  bacillus 
or  micrococcus,  and  as  fast  as  they  succumb,  often 
before  natural  death,  each  is  examined  for  the  well- 
known  effects  of  the  disease.  Every  day  two  or  three 
animals  are  brought  in  and  examined  for  tuberculosis. 
Some  have  died  spontaneously  of  the  disease  when 
they  show  just  the  lesions  we  see  in  man ;  some  have 
died  quickly  as  the  result  of.,  the  injection  of  large 
quantities  of  tuberculous  virus,  i.  e.,  bacilli,  when  they 
show  the  lungs  compressed,  and  atelectatic  from  pleu- 
ritic effusion,  the  result  of  tubercular  peritonitis ;  some, 
after  longer  time,  as  the  result  of  the  injection  of 
smaller  quantities,  showing  the  typical  picture  in  the 
lungs  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis.  Mice  are  inocu- 
lated at  the  root  of  the  tail  on  its  dorsal  surface,  rabbits 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ear,  and  guinea  pigs  2m  the 
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side  of  the  abdomen.  In  each  case  a  small  incision  is 
made,  a  little  skin  pocket  is  formed  by  a  blunt  instru- 
ment, and  the  parasites  extracted  from  the  test-tubes 
with  an  aitsgegluhter  platinum  wire,  and  introduced 
into  the  pocket.  In  experiments  upon  rabbits  with 
tuberculosis,  a  vein  of  the  ear  is  dissected  down  upon, 
incised,  and  penetrated  with  the  needle  of  an  aitsge- 
gluhter'hypodermic  syringe  containing  the  bacilli,  di- 
luted with  sterilized  gelatine  or  water,  sterilized  by 
boiling.  Every  instrument  used,  that  can  be,  is  first 
heated  to  redness,  and  allowed  to  cool,  and  instruments 
that  can  not  be  heated  to  redness  are  put  into  an  iron 
box,  with  a  thermometer  sticking  out  from  its  top,  and 
then  subjected  to  a  sterilizing  degree  of  heat.  The 
culture  substances,  gelatine  and  blood,  are  boiled  every 
day  for  a  number  of  successive  days,  as  long  as  any 
new  opacities  indicate  the  existence  of  germs  or  spores, 
before  the  specific  bacillus  or  micrococcus  is  introduced. 
If  at  any  time  thereafter  a  microscopic  examination 
shows  the  coexistence  of  other  germs  than  that  intro- 
duced, the  specimen  is  thrown  away  as  verunreinigt, 
and  a  new  one  is  prepared.  Here  there  is  a  laboratory 
filled  with  the  quintessence  of  the  most  malignant  of 
known  diseases,  any  one  of  which  can  be  imparted  to 
an  animal  with  absolute  certainty,  with  a  degree  of 
rapidity,  skill,  and  accuracy  which  would  sound  like  a 
legend  to  the  uninitiated. 

So  far,  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  color  tests.  But 
this  is  a  chapter  by  itself  for  a  later  date.  I  may  say 
here  now,  however,  of  another  part  of  this  immense 
subject,  that  Dr.  Koch  does  not  at  all  believe  in  the 
practicability  of  the  inoculation  of  a  reduced  virus  in 
the  prevention  of  the  disease.  He  thinks  that  such 
experiments  do  more  harm  than  good  by  spreading 
the  disease,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  the  sputum  which  chiefly  conveys 
the  disease;  for  the  cases  of  ingestion  of  the  bacilli  in 
meat  and  milk,  though  they  do  undoubtedly  occur,  are 
comparatively  very  rare.  In  the  cases  of  bacillar  men- 
ingitis which  he  has  examined,  he  has  always  been 
able  to  find  caseous  bronchial  or  cervical  glands,  show- 
ing that  the  ingress  of  the  bacilli  was  nevertheless 
through  the  lungs.  Not  that  tuberculosis  in  any  way 
implies  the  pre-existence  of  caseation.  He  produces 
it  every  day  without  caseation  by  injecting  it  directly 
into  the  blood.  And  even  in  the  cases  where  the 
bacilli  have  been  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
the  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  which  followed  was 
not  preceded  by  any  caseation  of  the  peritoneal  glands 
at  the  point  of  injection,  or  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
remote  from  it.  Caseation,  when  it  occurs,  is  only  an 
effect  of  tuberculosis.  The  only  possible  cause  of  the 
disease  is  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  as  this  bacillus 
for  the  most  part  disseminates  itself  in  the  sputum,  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  sputum  to  check, 
if  not  arrest,  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

But  some  one  might  say,  Budd  said  this  fifteen  years 
ago.  So  he  did  ;  but  what  impression  did  it  make  ? 
There  was  no  proof.  So  the  detractors  of  Darwin  say 
both  Goethe  and  Lamarck  advocated  the  theory  of  de- 
scent many  years  before  he  lived.  So  they  did;  but 
their  views  were  regarded  as  visionary  until  Mr.  Dar- 
win showed  that  the  variation  of  species  must  be  true, 
because  of  the  struggle  of  numbers,  and  the  survival 
of  the  forms  best  adapted  to  surrounding  media.  So 
the  proof  of  the  poison  in  the  sputum  is  now  at  hand, 
and  so  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  it  filters  down  through 
the  profession  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  disease 
will  have  had  its  day. 

The  promotion  came  to-day.  In  the  papers  it  reads 
that  der  Kaiser  haben  allergnadigst geruht,  etc.,  to  pro- 
mote Regierungsrath  Dr.  Robert  Koch  to  Geheimrath, 
the  grade  which  is  just  above  it.  J.  T.  W. 

Berlin,  June  27,  1882. 


REUNION  OF  DIVIDED  NERVES. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Medical  News. 

Sir  :  In  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Medical  Association,  April  25,  1882,  the  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  F.  L.  Parker,  delivered  the  annual  address, 
and  chose  for  his  subject  "  Primary  and  Secondary 
Reunion  of  Divided  Nerves  by  Suture."  Dr.  Parker 
cites  cases  to  show  that,  though  the  operation  was  per- 
formed several  months  after  injury  and  use  of  elec- 
tricity, nerve  power  was  restored. 

With  due  respect  for  Dr.  Parker's  observations,  and 
not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  but  rather  of  inquiry,  I  would 
call  attention  to  an  article  in  The  Medical  News  of 
February  11,  1882,  on  "Nervous  Degeneration,  and 
Theory  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,"  by  Dr.  Dalton,  in  regard 
to  change  of  structure  of  a  nerve,  after  it  has  been 
divided.  In  relation  to  this  subject  there  are  two  points 
worthy  of  investigation. 

1.  Is  Sir  Charles  Bell's  theory  the  true  mode  of  repair 
of  divided  nerve  ? 

2.  In  suture  of  divided  ends  of  nerves,  do  the  ends 
unite,  as  it  were,  by  first  intention,  and  restore  func- 
tion, or  is  it  probable  that,  though  the  nerve  may  unite 
by  suture,  the  function  is  restored  only  by  cicatricial 
tissue  and  degeneration  and  regeneration  of  nerve  be- 
low the  point  of  section  ? 

Allow  me  to  narrate  a  case  in  point.  Harry  E., 
aged  thirty-five,  blacksmith,  while  working  in  shop  on 
October  26,  1880,  accidentally  received  the  point  of  a 
heated  iron  rod  in  the  popliteal  region,  a  few  inches 
from  insertion  of  biceps,  severing  the  external  pop- 
liteal nerve — so  inferred  from  location  of  wound  and 
results  following,  as  paralysis  of  muscles  supplied  by 
the  distribution  of  this  nerve,  and  loss  of  both  sensa- 
tion and  motion. 

In  consultation  with  other  physicians,  little  encour- 
agement was  given  as  to  the  limb  being  as  useful  as 
before  the  accident.  In  walking,  the  patient  had  to 
keep  the  foot  flexed  with  a  strap  for  several  months 
after  injury.  In  May,  1881,  sensation  and  motion  was 
noticed  in  the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  since  then  im- 
provement has  steadily  taken  place,  the  patient  being 
now  almost  fully  recovered. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  paralysis,  particu- 
larly of  sensation,  I  will  state  that,  in  December,  1880, 
a  few  months  after  injury,  the  patient,  while  reading, 
without  knowing,  held  the  great  toe  of  the  injured  limb 
to  a  red-hot  stove  until  severely  burned,  without  any 
manifestation  of  pain. 

Since  treating  this  case,  I  have  read  the  article  by 
Dr.  Dalton  on  Bell's  theory.  That  is,  when  a  nerve  is 
divided,  either  motor  or  sensor,  the  function  was  lost, 
but  not  permanently,  as  the  ends  of  the  nerve  reunite 
by  cicatricial  tissue,  in  which  are  found  new  connecting 
fibres  of  new  formation.  The  degeneration  of  the  di- 
vided nerve  is  below  the  point  of  section,  and  extends 
through  its  whole  ramifications ;  and  when  the  nerve 
function  is  restored,  it  is  by  a  true  process  of  regenera- 
tion, that  is,  the  growth  of  new  fibres  throughout  the 
separated  portion  of  the  nerve. 

From  the  fact  that  there  was  no  treatment  other  than 
that  directed  to  the  healing  of  the  wound  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  its  history  favors  Bell's  theory  as  being 
the  correct  one,  and  I  incline  to  think  it  is  the  true 
mode  of  repair. 

Thad.  Donohue,  M.D. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  July  5,  1882. 


WHO  FIRST  OBSERVED  DESQUAMATION  OF 
VASCULAR  ENDOTHELIUM? 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Medical  News. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  attention  was  lately  drawn  to  a  letter 
in  your  issue  for  June  17,  1882,  which  struck  me  as  a 
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curious  medley  of  self-contradictions,  misstatements  of 
fact,  and  leaps  at  conclusions. 

In  one  of  a  course  of  ten  lectures  upon  the  Histology 
of  Inflammation,  published  in  abstract  in  The  News, 
May  20,  1882,  while  speaking  of  the  normal  histology 
of  the  bloodvessels,  I  particularly  directed  attention  to 
one  of  the  physiological  functions,  which  more  than 
five  years  ago  1  claimed  for  the  endothelial  cells  which 
line  the  inner  surface  of  the  bloodvessels,  viz.,  that  of 
desquamation  and  the  formation  of  white  blood-corpus- 
cles. 

These  views  and  the  observations  upon  which  they 
were  based  were  first  expressed  in  a  Warren  Triennial 
Prize  Essay,  January,  1877.  They  were  first  publicly 
advanced  June,  1878,  in  a  lecture  on  Reparatory  Inflam- 
mation in  Arteries  after  Ligature,  Acupressure ,  and 
Torsion,  delivered  at  Washington.  They  were  first 
printed  in  April,  1879,  m  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous 
Collections,  No.  321.  They  were  again  printed  in  the 
American  translation  of  Cornil  and  Ranvier's  Patho- 
logical Histology,  January,  1880. 

Dr.  Wendt,  the  writer  of  the  letter  referred  to,  says 
that  he  announced  similar  "views  as  originating  from 
personal  observations,"  in  July,  1880,  which  were  again 
somewhat  amplified  in  Satterthwaite's  Manual  of  Normal 
Histology,  1 88 1.  He  contradicts  this  statement,  how- 
ever, in  another  paragraph,  using  the  words  "  I  never 
claimed  that  I  actually  observed  any  such  process" 
(/.  e.,  desquamation  of  vesicular  endothelial  cells).  In 
the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
admit  the  rather  theoretical  nature  of  the  reasoning 
upon  which  is  based  his  belief  in  an  endothelial  des- 
quamation within  the  bloodvessels. 

An  examination  of  his  papers,  as  above  cited,  shows 
that  Dr.  Wendt  very  dogmatically  asserted  a  normal 
desquamation  of  the  vascular  endothelium,  and  making 
a  bold  leap  from  that  pure  assumption,  landed  upon 
the  conclusion  that  broken  degenerated  pieces  of  a 
desquamated  endothelial  cell  give  rise  to  the  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood — an  assumption  which  was  admitted 
(loc.  cit.)  to  be  "insufficiently  substantiated  by  known 
facts,"  yet  which  to  his  mind  appeared  to  need  no 
basis  other  than  an  observed  desquamation  of  the  endo- 
thelium from  the  serous  surface  of  a  frog's  mesentery 
under  the  stimulus  of  inflammatory  irritation. 

In  the  letter  above  mentioned  Dr.  Wendt  states  that 
he  has  very  carefully  studied  the  reports  of  my  obser- 
vations, during  which  I  saw  in  the  field  of  the  micro- 
scope the  endothelium  actually  desquamate  from  the 
walls  of  capillary  bloodvessels  in  the  mesentery  of  a 
living  frog,  and  says,  with  the  most  surprising  com- 
placency, that  he  deems  such  pertinent  observations 
"  wholly  superfluous,"  preferring  to  base  his  assump- 
tions "insufficiently  substantiated  by  facts"  upon  the 
supposed  analogy  between  the  peritoneal  endothelium 
and  that  which  lines  the  lumen  of  the  bloodvessels. 
Such  self-complacency  appears  to  be  equalled  only  by 
the  extraordinry  sangfroid  with  which  he  still  claims 
priority  for  an  original  observation. 

The  author  of  the  letter  again  places  himself  in  con- 
flict with  the  facts  (wilfully,  it  appears,  since  he  claims 
to  have  carefully  studied  my  papers)  when  he  avers  in 
the  last  paragraph  that  I  never  intimated  the  possibility 
of  the  origin  of  white  elements  of  the  blood  as  due 
to  a  physiological  desquamation  of  the  lining  endo- 
thelia  of  the  vessels. 

In  the  already  cited  lecture,  delivered  June,  1878, 
upon  page  57,  any  one  interested  in  learning  the  truth 
will  find  among  the  conclusions  deduced,  the  following : 

"21st.  The  endothelium  which  lines  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  arteries  and  capillaries  may  be  considered 
the  source  of  origin  of  some  of  the  increased  number 
of  colorless  elements  of  the  blood  in  local  inflamma- 
tions.    From   this  conclusion    naturally   issues  the 


corollary  that  the  endothelia  in  general  may  be  con- 
sidered as  some  of  the  possible  physiological  progenitors 
of  the  colorless  elements  of  the  blood.    See  Fig.  11." 

Identical  views  were  advanced  more  than  five  years 
ago  in  the  prize  essay  already  mentioned,  and  were 
last  published  in  the  translation  of  Cornil  and  Ran- 
vier's Pathology  also  already  referred  to,  the  latter, 
seven  months  before  Dr.  Wendt's  first  paper.  This 
last  work,  as  I  learn,  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  the 
medical  schools  of  the  city  in  which  Dr.  Wendt  resides. 

Whether  or  not  "Dr.  Shakespeare's  claim  to  priority 
lacks  the  substantiation  of  facts,"  I  leave  to  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  in  search  of  truth. 

Promising  not  to  trouble  you  again  upon  this  subject, 
I  am,  sir,  Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  O.  Shakespeare. 

1336  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia, 
July  23,  1882 
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KANSAS  CITY. 
(From  our  Special  Correspondent.') 

Purpura  FDemorrhagica. — At  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Jackson  County  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Adams  presented  a  marked  case  of  morbus  maculosus, 
or  the  spotted  disease  of  Werlhof,  with  a  family  history 
which  would  seem  to  establish  clearly  a  hemorrhagic 
diathesis.  The  case  presented  was  that  of  a  school- 
girl, aged  twelve  years,  and  of  American  parentage. 
The  inherited  predisposition  to  hemorrhage  is  seen  by 
tracing  the  family  history.  The  girl's  only  brother,  a 
strumous  lad,  suffers  frequently  with  copious  hemor- 
rhages from  the  superficial  and  deep  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  body,  particularly  from  the  nose.  The 
mother,  who  menstruated  freely  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
has  for  years  suffered  with  periodic  hemorrhages  from 
the  bowel,  and  with  internal  haemorrhoids.  The  father 
is  one  of  those  full-blooded,  plethoric  individuals, 
with  a  ruddy  face,  in  which  the  capillary  network  of 
vessels  are  distinctly  visible,  and  in  whom  slight  cuts 
bleed  with  more  than  ordinary  freedom.  This  varicose 
condition  of  the  smaller  vessels  is  not  limited  to  the 
father,  but  is  common  to  the  whole  family  from  the 
grandfather  down,  affecting  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
the  face  and  all  the  extremities.  This  tendency  is  par- 
ticularly well  marked  in  the  mother. 

The  girl  herself  has  never  before  suffered  from 
bleeding,  nor  has  she  menstruated.  The  present  attack 
began  with  mild  prodromal  symptoms  of  an  undicided 
character.  On  April  3,  1882,  the  patient  suffered  with 
pain  in  the  joints,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities— the  knees  and  ankles.  The  feet  and  ankles 
were  very  much  swollen,  and  the  overlying  integu- 
ment was  covered  with  a  bright  red  petechial  exanthem. 
These  spots  of  extravasated  blood  varied  in  size  from  a 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  dime-piece.  Besides  these 
smaller  petechia?,  there  were  occasional  spots  of  dark 
brown  discoloration  (resembling  the  old-fashioned 
"  liver  marks,"  being  of  irregular  form,  and  varying  in 
size  from  one-half  to  two  inches  in  diameter)  upon  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  body.    Temperature,  99. 5°  Fahr. 

April 4. — No  new  petechia?  or  blood  spots  ;  less  swell- 
ing in  feet  and  ankles  ;  general  condition  improved ; 
temperature  990  Fahr. ;  pulse  moderately  full  and  regu- 
lar, 88. 

jth. — Morning:  Petechial  eruption  appeared  on  right 
hand  and  forearm ;  stomach  very  irritable,  vomits  fre- 
quently, can  retain  nothing;  bowels  very  loose,  passing 
large  quantities  of  greenish  mucus,  with  blood ;  tem- 
perature 99. 6°  Fahr.;  pulse  94.  Evening:  Petechia? 
appearing  on  the  right  arm,  shoulder,  and  extending  on 
down  the  back,  with  especially  large  ecchymoses  about 
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the  shoulder-blades;  old  petechias  on  foot  and  ankle 
changing  to  brownish  discolorations,  and  disappearing; 
bloody  stools  ;  temperature  99.30  Fahr. ;  pulse  80. 

6th. — Patient  passed  a  restlsss  night;  temperature 
ioo°  Fahr. ;  pulse  moderately  full,  90  ;  tongue  dry  and 
coated;  no  vomiting,  and  no  pain  in  joints;  old  pete- 
chiae  fading  on  hand  and  arm  ;  new  purplish-red  spots 
about  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  the  forehead. 

7th. — Temperature  99.50  Fahr.  ;  pulse  95  ;  passed  a 
comfortable  night  and  had  a  free  movement  of  bowels. 

In  the  morning  a  few  petechia;  appeared  on  the  chin, 
and  by  noon  the  whole  chin,  lower  lip,  anterior  portion 
of  the  neck,  and  a  large  part  of  both  cheeks  were 
purplish-black,  with  irregular-shaped  ecchymoses.  The 
parts  were  painful,  and  also  very  much  swollen,  so 
much  so  that  the  countenance  was  scarcely  recogniz- 
able. There  were  weakness  and  prostration,  and  for 
the  next  thirty-six  hours  the  patient  remained  in  this 
critical  condition,  without  material  change,  except  a 
slight  rise  in  temperature. 

9th- — Temperature  1010  Fahr.;  pulse  feeble,  no. 
There  were  fresh  petechia;  on  arms  and  shoulders,  and 
a  slight  extension  of  the  eruption  on  the  face.  The 
ecchymosed  tissues  about  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
were  very  badly  swollen.  A  large  portion  of  the  lower 
lip,  including  considerable  of  its  mucous  membrane 
and  its  integumentary  covering,  together  with  a  large 
share  of  the  underlying  tissues,  sloughed  en  masse,  giv- 
ing marked  disfigurement.  During  the  next  forty-eight 
hours  there  was  an  amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms. 

nth. — Considerable  improvement  in  general  health, 
appetite  returning,  and  fever  abated.  Old  petechia;  on 
hand,  arm,  and  back  disappeared. 

12th. — An  injection  was  given  to  relieve  the  bowel. 
After  this  was  done,  petechia;  reappeared  on  the  hands 
and  arms.  Again,  on  the  15th,  after  an  injection, 
petechia;  almost  immediately  reappeared  upon  the  feet 
and  ankles.  This  tendency  of  blood-spots  to  reappear 
after  a  passage  from  the  bowel  was  for  some  time  ob- 
served after  each  free  movement.  The  case  made  a 
moderately  rapid  convalescence,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lower  lip,  which  was  slow  in  healing,  and  upon 
which  skin-grafting  was  practised. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment,  reliance  was  placed  upon 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  it  being  given  in  ten-drop  doses, 
in  emulsion,  every  three  hours  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  illness.  The  mineral  acids  and  the  juice  of  the 
lemon  and  lime  were  resorted  to  early  in  the  treatment 
of  the  case,  but  were  invariably  rejected  by  the  stomach. 
Ouinia  arid  alcoholic  stimulants  were  also  given  with 
regularity  during  the  treatment.  A  wash,  composed  of 
tannic  acid  and  brandy  (^j  to  Ffviij),  was  used  locally 
and  thought  to  have  a  good  effect  in  the  way  of 
constringing  the  capillaries  and  allaying  troublesome 
itching. 

Remarks. — This  case  illustrates  very  well  one  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  ordinary  rule  that  purpura  haemor- 
rhagica  largely  occurs  in  weak  and  anaemic  subjects, 
and  shows  that  the  naturally  strong  and  plethoric  have 
no  immunity  from  the  disease.  It  also  points  to  the 
fact  that  hereditary  predisposition  often  has  much  to 
do  with  its  development.  And,  moreover,  it  would 
seem  to  contradict  the  assertion  of  those  who  hold  that 
purpura  haemorrhagica  does  not  invade  the  integument 
of  the  face. 


VIENNA. 

{From  our  Special  Correspondent.) 

Honor  to  Prof.  v.  Arlt.— Prof.  Arlt  has  recently- 
received  the  "Comthur"  (Commander)  Cross  of  St. 
Michael's  Order  of  Merit. 

Langenbeck's  Successor.  — It  is  announced  in 
Berlin  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  have  proposed  to 


the  Ministerium  the  name  of  Prof.  Richard  Volkmann, 
of  Halle,  as  successor  to  Langenbeck.  Richard  Volk- 
mann was  born  in  Leipsic,  1830,  is  a  son  of  the  formerly 
I  famous  physiologist  and  anatomist,  Volkmann,  who 
was  transferred  from  Dorpat  to  Halle,  and  who  died  in 
1878.  Prof.  Richard  Volkmann  received  his  first  sur- 
gical training  under  the  eyes  of  Blasius,  the  renowned 
surgeon  of  Halle,  and  later  became  the  pupil  of  Lan- 
genbeck. Still  later,  he  was  appointed  Docent  of  Sur- 
gery in  Halle,  where,  as  the  first  assistant  of  Blasius, 
who  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  which  incapacitated  him  for  the  performance  of 
most  operative  procedures,  he  perfected  his  many- 
sided  surgical  education.  Germany  is  indebted  to 
Volkmann,  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  for  the 
introduction  into  surgical  practices  of  Listerian  prin- 
ciples. 


Medical  Notes  from  Italy.  Ovariotomies.— Dr. 
Fernando  Franzolini  performed  two  operations  on 
June  1st  at  the  Civil  Hospital  of  Udine— one  on  a  girl 
of  19,  with  an  unilocular  cyst,  duration  28  minutes,  and 
the  other  on  a  woman  of  53,  having  a  large  cystoma  of 
the  left  ovary,  with  extensive  peritoneal  adhesions  ; 
duration  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  No  drainage  em- 
ployed ;  Lister  method  ;  cases  promised  well  at  time  of 
report.  These  were  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
ovariotomies  of  Dr.  Franzolini.  [He  was  the  first  in 
Italy  to  safely  remove  the  entire  uterus  and  ovaries, 
and  has  also  extirpated  a  hypertrophied  spleen  with 
entire  success  ;  his  only  Porro  operation  was  fatal,  as 
the  woman  was  in  extremis  from  a  pulmonary  com- 
plication.— Ed.] 

Total  Extirpation  of  Uterics  per  Vaginam. — Dr. 
Calderini  operated  on  May  14th  at  the  Obstetric  Insti- 
tute of  Parma,  in  a  case  of  uterine  sarcoma.  The 
woman  died  of  exhaustion  in  four  days.  The  last 
operation  by  Dr.  Margary,  at  the  St.  Giovanni  Hospi- 
tal of  Turin,  resulted  favorably. 

Appoiiitments  and  Changes. — Dr.  Paolo  Negri, 
Second  Assistant  of  the  Obstetrical  School  of  Milan,' 
has  been  appointed,  through  the  conconrs,  to  the  post 
of  Professor  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Obstetrics 
in  Novara.  Prof.  Chiara,  chief  of  the  same  school  in 
Milan,  under  a  proposition  of  the  Faculty  of  Florence, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public' 
Instruction,  has  been  appointed  ordinary  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  in  the  "  Instituto  di  perfezio- 
namento"  of  Florence.  Dr.  Luigi  Mangiagalli,  First 
Assistant  of  the  same  school  in  Milan,  has  been  elected 
extraordinary  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Director  of 
Clinical  Obstetrics  in  the  Royal  University  of  Sassari 
Prof.  Edoardo  Porro,  of  Caesarian  fame,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Prof.  Chiara,  as  Chief  of  the  Royal 
Obstetrical  School  of  Milan.— Z' Independente  di  Tor- 
ino, 5  Giugno, 1882. 

Drs.  Porro,  Chiara,  Mangiagalli,  and  Negri,  thus 
honored,  have  together  performed  Ccesarian  Ovaro- 
hysterectomy  nine  times,  and  saved  seven  women  and 
nine  children.  Dr.  Porro,  in  his  new  position,  will 
have  greatly  increased  opportunities  for  testing  the 
value  of  his  operation.  Who  are  to  be  his  two  aids 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  Dr.  Nicolini  was  his  as- 
sistant at  Pavia,  and  saved  a  woman  and  child  in  a 
private  Porro  operation.  The  school  in  Milan  will 
have  an  entirely  new  faculty. 

Health  in  Michigan.— Reports  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  for  the  week  ending  July  15,  1882,  indicate  that 
cholera  infantum  has  considerably  increased  ;  cholera 
morbus,  consumption  of  lungs,  intermittent  fever  and 
dyentery  have  increased,  and  that  neuralgia,  remittent 
fever  and  diarrhoea  have  decreased  in  area  of  preva- 
lence. 
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Including  reports  by  regular  observers  and  by  others, 
small-pox  was  reported  present  during  the  week  end- 
in°-  July  15,  and  since,  at  5  places,  as  follows  :  at  Detroit 
(4  cases),  at  Flint  (20  cases),  at  Lansing  (one  case),  July 
15  ;  at  Grand  Rapids  (3  new  cases),  July  16,  and  in  the 
township  of  Greenfield,  Wayne  Co.,  July  19. 

Sanitary  Exhibition  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Health. — An  exhibition  of  sanitary,  house- 
hold, and  ornamental  articles  and  appliances  will  be 
held'at  Waverly,  N.  J.,  commencing  Sept.  18  and  last- 
ing one  week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Board  of  Health. 

Congress  Memorialized  to  Continue  the  Powers 
of  the  National  Board  of  Health. — The  State 
Board  of  Health  of  Michigan  has  forwarded  the  follow- 
ing memorial  to  Congress : 

Your  memorialists,  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health,  respectfully  represent: 

That  small-pox,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever,  have 
been  and  are  being  repeatedly  introduced  into  this 
State  by  immigrants  newly  arrived  from  foreign  in- 
fected places,  and  by  travellers  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  such  immigrants  ;  that  because  of  the  rapidity 
of  travel,  and  the  vast  amount  of  inter-State  travel,  it 
is  impossible  for  State  or  local  boards  of  health,  with- 
out extraordinary  interference  with  inter-State  com- 
merce, to  successfully  quarantine  against  or  effectually 
control  these  diseases  while  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment permits  one  or  more  of  them  to  be  introduced  so 
frequently  as  of  late  by  immigrant  vessels  which  reach 
this  country  ;  that  while  in  ordinary  years  the  introduc- 
tion of  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  is  believed  to  be  of 
exceeding  consequence  in  causing  epidemics,  in  swell- 
ing the  death-rates,  sickness-rates,  pauperism,  and 
general  suffering,  cholera  and  yellow  fever  are  some- 
times thus  introduced,  and  at  the  present  time  small- 
pox is  causing  especially  wide-spread  disaster  in  this 
and  other  Western  States  ;  that,  by  reason  of  such  in- 
troduction of  diseases,  the  lives,  health,  and  happiness — 
those  dearest  and  most  important  interests  of  our  peo- 
ple—are constantly  destroyed  or  placed  in  imminent 
danger  from  those  foreign  pestilences  from  which  it  is 
entirely  possible  for  the  United  States  Government  to 
afford  protection  ;  that  we  believe  that  it  is  the  highest 
duty  of  a  government  to  protect  the  lives  of  its  citizens 
from  dangers  which  threaten  all,  and  from  which  no 
other  than  governmental  protection  is  adequate  ;  that 
it  is  with  deepest  apprehension  that  this  State  Board  of 
Health  learns  that  by  reason  of  insufficient  provisions, 
in  the  Sundry  Civil  Service  Appropriation  Bill,  for  the 
National  Board  of  Health,  the  important  work  which 
that  Board  has  lately  commenced  and  is  expected  to 
do  is  likely  to  be  crippled ;  that  this  Board  believes 
that  now,  more  than  ever  before,  is  a  most  inopportune 
time  to  lessen  in  any  way  the  activity  and  usefulness 
of  the  National  Board  of  Health,  believing  as  this 
Board  does,  that  there  is  no  other  governmental  depart- 
ment, bureau,  or  "service"  so  closely  connected  with 
thfe  highest  interests  of  all  citizens  and  of  humanity. 

1  iirrefurc  this  State  Board  of  Health  earnestly  prays 
Congress  to  grant  sufficient  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health,  and  to  make  such  other  pro- 
visions as  will  enable  it  to  continue  the  immigrant- 
inspection  service  at  all  important  ports  of  entry,  and 
on  important  lines  of  travel,  and  to  provide  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  country 
from  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  and  also  from  those 
contagious  diseases  hereinbefore  mentioned  which  are 
well  known  as  causing  the  most  deaths  and  distress, 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  this  country. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health. 
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malignant  malarial  fever. 
To  the  Editor  of  THE  Medical  News. 

Sir:  There  exists  along  the  rivers  and  water-courses  in  the 
mountains  of  Northern  Arkansas,  a  disease  characterized  by  in- 
cessant nausea  and  vomiting,  obstinate  constipation  of  bowels, 
pulse  large,  slow,  and  compressible  in  most  cases,  in  extreme  cases 
quick  and  wiry.  Respiration  sighing  ;  temperature,  as  a  rule,  low, 
seldom  exceeding  1020  Fahr. ;  much  jactitation  ;  tongue  broad,  in- 
dented at  the  borders,  and  covered  with  a  moist,  white  glazed 
coat ;  pupils  somewhat  dilated,  and  reacting  sluggishly  to  light ; 
skin  usually  moist,  and  in  mild  cases  the  face  is  flushed,  in  the 
more  severe  sallow  or  sodden.  The  disease  occurs  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer  and  early  autumn.  The  laity  attribute  it  to  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  cows  (milk  sickness).  Many  physicians  regard 
it  as  a  malignant  form  of  malarial  fever.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  in  the  swamps  of  the  South  during  four  years'  experi- 
ence there.  It  is  useless  to  say  the  disease  is  often  fatal.  The 
usual  treatment  here  is  alcoholic  stimulation,  quinia,  and  laxative 
enemata. 

Any  information  obtained  as  to  its  etiology,  nature,  or  treat- 
ment will  be  thankfully  received,  for  not  having  access  to  any  ex- 
tensive library,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  anything  of  its  literature 
or  obtaining  any  knowledge  in  regard  to  it  except  by  observation. 

Respectfully, 

J.  T.  CLEGG. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  July  13,  1882. 


OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  CHANGES  OF  STATIONS  AND  DUTIES 
OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  U.  S. 
ARMY,  FROM  JULY  1 7  TO  JULY  24,  1882. 

CORSON,  J.  K.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. — Relieved 
from  duty  in  Department  of  Arizona,  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  on  arrival,  report  by  letter  to  the  Surgeon  General. — S. 
O.  164,  A.  G.  O.,  July  17,  1882. 

ELBREY,  F.  W.,  Captain  and  Assistant  Surgeon. — Granted 
leave  of  absence  for  six  months  on  surgeon's  certificate  of  disa- 
bility.—5.  O.  168,  A.  G.  O.,  July  21,  1882. 

HOPKINS,  WILLIAM  E.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon (recently  appointed). — To  report  by  letter  to  the  Command- 
ing General,  Department  of  the  East,  for  assignment  to  tempo- 
rary duty. — S.  O.  164,  c.  s. ,  A.  G.  O. 

BARROWS,  CHARLES  C,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon (recently  appointed;. — To  report  in  person  to  the  Command- 
ing General,  Department  of  Arizona,  for  assignment  to  duty. — 5. 
O.  164,  c.  s.,  A.  G.  O. 

MUNDAY,  BENJAMIN,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
(recently  appointed). — Assigned  to  temporary  duty  at  Willet's 
Point,  N.  Y. — &  O.,  164,  c.  s. ,  A.  G.  O. 

WILSON,  GEORGE  F.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
(recently  appointed). — To  report  in  person  to  the  Commanding 
General,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  for  assignment  to  duty. — 
5.  O.  164,  c.  s. ,  A.  G.  O. 

OWEN,  Jr.,  WILLIAM  O.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon (recently  appointed). — To  report  in  person  to  the  Command- 
ing General,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  for  assignment  to  duty. 
—S.  O.  164,  c.  s.j  A.  G.  O. 

EGAN,  PETER  R.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
(recently  appointed). — Assigned  to  temporary  duty  at  the  recruit- 
ing depot,  David's  Island,  N.  Y. — 5.  O.  164,  c.s.,  A.  G.  O. 

WAKEMAN,  WILLIAM  J.,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Sur- 
geon (recently  appointed,. — Assigned  to  temporary  duty  at  Co- 
lumbus Barracks,  Ohio. — 5.  O.  164,  c.  s.,  A.  G.  O. 

EVARTS,  EDWARD,  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
(recently  appointed). — To  report  in  person  to  the  Commanding 
General,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  October  1,  1882,  for  as- 
signment to  duty. — 5.  O.  164,  c.  s. ,  A.  G.  O. 

CARVALLO,  Carlos,  Captain,  and  Assistant  Surgeon. — Died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  23,  1882. 


THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  will  be  pleased  to  receive  early  intelli- 
gence of  local  events  of  general  medical  interest,  or  which  it  is 
desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

Local  papers  containing  reports  or  news  items  should  be  marked. 

Letters,  whether  written  for  publication  or  private  information, 
must  be  authenticated  by  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  writers — 
of  course  not  necessarily  for  publication. 

All  communications  relating  to  the  editorial  department  of  the 
News  should  be  addressed  to  No.  1004  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


